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ABSTRACT 

This paper prese * the results of an exploratory 
stud} of the process of inobilizi and allocating resources for 
desegregation in large cities. Ex- mined were the effects cf budgetary 
constraints on school desegregation and desegregation iirpact cn 
educational finance. Four urban sc\ool districts were selected for 
site retorts. Section c" • of this study reviews the literature 
pertinent tc the conceptualization cf the research questions, section 
two reviews and discusses methodological aspects of the study. 
Section three describes the findings in the school districts selected 
for study. A concluding section presents summary observations about 
relationships between budgets and desegregation. Presented in the 
«ite reports are: (1) an historical overview and assessient of 
current financial status: (2) issues related to schccl clcsirg and 
facilities plans: (3) issues related to tha landing cf iiagaet 
schools, staff development multicultural curricula , and other 
proqrams related to desegregation: and (<4) funding reeds in the areas 
of transportation, safety and security r and school-ccmmunit y 
relations- This paper suggests that the broader political, economic, 
and legal ramifications of desegregation need to be considered in 
finance reform and policy formation. Also emphasized is the 
importance of communication among school boards. State and Federal 
legislatures, and individual school officials in the development of 
financial policies related to school desegregation. (Author/Hi) 
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BUDGETING FOR DESEGREGATION IN UBCE CITIES 

fSTcltl- have accumulate substantial experience with court 
ordered desegregation. 

SSSSrassjas.'srssr-- 

urban school dasagragatlon. 

curioualv ona familiar rasearch paradigm has bean 1**7 
Curiously, one oara digm focusas on tha 

ignored in desegregation studies. That P*™"*™ R( , a .arch on 
J5«c» of financial constraint ■ ^ W^tU.. J-.«rch « 
Jublic bureaucracies «P"^£ J^f ^i^Lecution* Normally, 
SLSSiC " rch'to data ha. p-id scant 

.«ant£n to the financial aspects of desegregation. 

- r .,ult of an exploratory study of the 

ships between budgets and desegregation. 

X. BACKGROUND: RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

- of literature which might be expected 

There are two main bodlM of """"V ± urban acYool desegre- 

to contain an.ly.as of tha ^«!^JS^ra«?lon studies-is 
getion. The first body of """"^^"^ork. The second 
inormous in scope but contains u £?-22l*EmSili n0 ra restricted, 
body of literature-s^dla. of urbjn school » addressing, 

but it does provide some insights into the prooiam w. 
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Below are brief analyses of the desegregation and urban school 
finance literature pertaining to our study. Following these 
analyses is a recapitulation of the research questions with which 
we began our investigation. 



Desegregation Studies 

The moat recent summary and appraisal of the desegregation 
literature (National Institute of Education, 1976) does not consider 
desegregation as a budget problem. Similarly barren are the 
studies and summaries which concentrate on outcomes of desegre- 
gation (e.g., St. John, 1975; Weinberg, 1977). Case accounts of 
life in desegregated schools provide no information about the finan- 
cial underpinnings of school resources, or thr determinants of 
those resources (e.g., Cusick, 1974). 

Community studies, usually conducted by political scientists 
and sociologists, might be expected to examine the financial 
dimensions of desegregation. For example, the preface to Crain f s 
study (1968) begins with these words: 

Money talks, as the saying goes, and public money talks 
with the accents of the political process. Nowhere is 
this process seen more clearly than in conflicts arising 
over the policies of local boards of education. ... (Crain, p. v) 

From such words one might anticipate that the investigators would 
pay special attention to problems of resource mobilization and 
resource allocation associated with desegregation. Alas, Crainapd 
his colleagues are virtually silent on such matters. Instead tity 
focus on the political aspects of desegregation policy. In 
explaining policy outcomes they *dopt a classical reactive model: 
policy makers act on the basis of their own backgrounds and in 
response to outside pressures. Evidently the field investigators 
did not solicit information about the possibility that desegre- 
gation policy might be affected by financial considerations. 

Kirby's more recent study (1973) displays the same tendency. 
Policy decisions about desegregation are traced to community pres- 
sures and interest groups, the preferences of top-level decision 
makers, and the rigidities of decision-making structures. Undoubt- 
edly these factors are important. But we cannot assess their 
relationship to financial considerations, because the latter were 
not Incorporated in the research design. Other studies present 
the same problsm (Hill and Feeley, 1967; Mack, 1968; Rubin, 1972). 
Case reports prepared and published by the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights (1973, 1977) occasionally cdntaln information about 
expenditures for desegregation, but the accompanying texts provide 
no Information about the manner in which desegregation budgets 
were crested nor about the relationships between the budgetary 
process, on the one hand, and the design and Implementation of 



Ch. d-agregation £ oth-r «-JSSS.%- 
deeegregatiou «^«J-.2SS; ^formative. Foster acknowl- 
(Smith at al., 1973) is J™^. h€ docs not view it as a 

edge, that cost may be * constraint, but na ao« w 

serious one. 

W. did find two partial exception, to the ^•W'STfix.e 

literatures general ^"""Zl^To.T ST SSd.^ 
w*. in three studio of urb^ busing co^ £ . tr4na . 

estimated the numbars of students that woux Unfor . 
ported in major cities under "P^^J 0 "^ It appears to 
Snately the study use. an lyw£» ™£aents to be trans- 
rest on the assumption that the nusber ^ prov ides 
ported, linked with t " n 1s Jroper to rural 
Tgood indicator of cost. tt * ""^ P a ^ ^LiLd desegregation- 
settings but not la cities. Anoth er stud, £^ southern 

Wffl^irTtJ^W^- la W Tern 
cities (NAACP r 1*/*;. ^"7** , . 4M orientation to southern 

the study is dated and is U*tJ*J* ^ by lack of attention to 
(principally county-type) ™1 co.t Impacts. The third 

the processes Which produced the J^,, transpor- 

and most racant study C*«n ^.^orlunataly ?here is no infor- 
tation figures for several cities.^ ^.ociated with the figures, 
oation about the budgetary Presses "• 0 "r£ that they licit 
an rhru of these studies suffer from the tact w»t t 7 
*L£~ to T! lingle type of desegregation cost. 

.second (and similarly ^J^Vl^T^T^ 
with the growing interest in magnet P"£«" £ 0 ! ra »s usually 
Havigbur.t, 1977). The UttWtuw « £°£~ a and to revenue 

include, some attention to the cost, of ^^rof q£ ^ 

sources. Again however, the topic i. not e£fects up , tt 

underlying budget Procj.se. ^ « £2/2 well as upon other 
th. nature and scope -of the^ magnet progr ams ^ A 

aspects of the desegregation process in tne a* graM which 

Sated group of studies, ««g?g«S^^Jte school 
support magnet -^J^S^^S-id Odden; Acland). Here 
diatrict revenues and expenditures ^" u *» £ larg€ cities is 

too, attention to th. interior budget V"™"" o£ dtMgrt . 

limited, and of cour». th. focu. is on a single teatu 



gat ion 



Th. des.grn.tion literature', g.u~al j222^r£Sd«r. 
cial considerations ^ community 
have been drawn **f/* ci 5"*E^ C mn J .tudent. of public firance, 
sociology, and politics. Sv. not entered th. field, 

a. will be shown in th. next section, have n 

Historical factor, are also £2JJ»rf ^^g! Two feature, of 
desegregation wa. largely a P^ShMlM i-tiom. related to 
southern tended to Jjjgg^ $chool sterns often 



operate unitary systems than dual systems. In addition, most 
southern districts are county-wide; thus desegregation-related 
transportation often involved little more than a realignment o£ 
an existing buaing program. True, cities like Charlotte and 
Memphis encountered real cost problems attributable to desegre- 
gation, but these problems seem to have attracted little attention 
axcept among those most directly involved. 

It la those most directly Involved—the school officials who 
must design and/or Implement desegregation plans— who are most 
likely to be sensitive to the financial aspects of desegregation, 
let the few extant studies of such officials (Rogers, Schrag) pre- 
date the era of large-scale court-ordered desegregation. Further- 
more these studies tend to reflect the social and political views 
of the investigators themselves as much as the motives of those 
being studied. — 



School Finance Studies ] 

Two groups of studies in the school finance literature 1 
^Jf 1 * 1 ? 7 * ppeared t0 be relevant to our inquiry. One, which we i 
will call theory of the firm" studies, has not dealt with desegre- ; 
gation per se, but provides some important conceptual tools. A 
second group of studies, dealing with educational equity, alerts us 
to some conceptual problems. 

1. Theory of the Firm Studies 

"Theory of the firm" studies examine resource mobilization and 
allocation at the district or building level. The most useful of 
these studies have built upon the seminal work of Wildavsky (1974), 
who showed how the budgetary process affects public policy formation. 
Wildavsky rejected classical normative approaches to the analysis 
of public finance. He opted for a descriptive approach. Based on 
his observations of the budget process in the federal government, 
Wildavsky developed an analytical model which emphasized the 
importance of the "base" (last year's expenditures) , the use of 
calculation aids" such as formulas, and incremental ism . He found 
that budgetary procedures usually block or distort external efforts 
to create new programs. 

Crecine (1969) examined the budgetary process in large cities. 
Lika Wildavsky, Crecine suggests that budgeting is not so much a 
response to external demands as it is an organizational process 
characterized by conflict avoidance, uncertainty avoidance, simplistic 
problem-solving, and learning from experience. Such procedures 
limit opportunities for innovations in policy or practice. Maltzner'i 
analysis (1971) of the revenue side of municipal budgeting carried 
the analysis still further, illuminating the ways in which revenue 
possibilities (rather than policy demands) shaped innovatious in 
organizational policy and practice. 
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The preceding studies did not examine schools, per se. How- 
ever James (1966), proceeding along lines resembling those used by 
Wildevsky and later by Crecine and Meltzner,\attempted to describe 
big city school budget processes. One of James' colleagues 
summarized the findings In these terms: 

The range of events that occur during the budget 
process in a large city school system is wide indeed. 
It includes all the detailed work during the early 
stages of budget preparation, decisions made by the 
superintendenx^vschejols as he recommends a budget 
to the board of education, attempts by employee 
organizations and by community voluntary associations 
to influence the superintendent or the board's decisions, 
final budgetary decisions by the board of education, 
attempts to obtain state financial aid, and whera 
appropriate, decisions by municipal officials who are 
empowered to review the school budget. 

The budget process in large city school districts i3 

far more complex than has heretofore been reported in 

traditional school finance literature.... 

The basic structure of the budget decision in big city 

school systems is to assume that existing programs 

will continue and to focus budget analysis upon proposed 

changes in, or additions to, the existing program. 

To simplify the decision-making required by annual 

budget processes, cities use formulas.... 

The influence of teachers' organizations on school 

expenditures is increasing. . . . 

...There is no... channel open for formal communication 
during the preparation stage of most budget processes 
for community organizations who may wish to urge that 
additional educational services be provided. 
As big city school budget processes have become more 
complex, the ability of the school bureaucracy to 
exercise substantial influence over budget decisions 
has increased, since the school bureaucracy provides 
the expertise and time necessary to collect, organize, 
and analyze the vast amount of information needed in 
the preparation of a budget. (Kelly, 1967) 

The dependent variable used in the James study (interdistrict 
variations in per pupil expenditures) is of little interest to us. 
However James provided a number of conceptual tools which we believe 
will be useful to the analysis of the budget process which accom- 
panies big city school desegregation. For example James suggests 
that the budget process be viewed in three stages: (1) preparation, 
wherein buaget requests are generated, reviewed, ana assembled in 
an overall budget, (2) determination, wherein final decision makers 
such as school boards and city councils review, revise, and eventually 
adopt the budget, and (3) {execution , whereby the plans for receiving 
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and expending funds are played out (or changed to meet new realiti*), 
James also suggests the Importance of distinguishing between the 
budget document and the budget process— a distinction which lies j 
at the heart of the study reported here. Finally, James offers an 
inventory and profiles of the many actors who participate in the 
budget process: department heads, principals, interest group 
spokespersons, central office personnel, board members, mayors, etc. 

James 9 work significantly affected the design of our study. i 
We concentrated on the budget process, as distinct from the budget \ 
document. Initially, we adopted the three-stage formulation of the' 
budget process which James proposed. And we Identified and i 
interviewed the actors who participate in the development of desegrt 
gation budgets, j 

A study by Gerwin (1969) carried forward the work of the Jaa«s \ 
group. However he did not have a dependent variable of the sort ] 
used by James; rather Gerwin was interested simply in characterizing 
the budget process in a large city. Two features of his study of 
the budget process in the Pittsburgh schools were particularly 
instructive to us. First, Gerwin noted the Importance of conflict 
reduction as a norm in the budgeting process. Such a norm, if 
operative, surely would have an Impact on the desegregation budged^ 
process, for few subjects are more obviously controversial and 
conflict-inducing. The management of conflict would, we thought, j 
have consequences for the characteristics of desegregation budgets. ' 
Garvin's study also cautioned us about problems of data acquisition 
Gerwin used both informants and documents. He found that access 
to informants was difficult because of personnel turnover. We 
anticipated that the same problem would exist in the desegregation 
context, and it affected our initial decision to limi t the 
chronological time-frame of our study to two years: the FY 30 
budget which was being executed during the time of our study, and 
the FY 81 budget which was being prepared and determined during the 
same period. The documents used by Gerwin Included departmental 
requests, justification letters, preliminary budgets, revisions 
prompted by revir.79, final budgets, miscellaneous documents such 
as financial statements, and newspaper clippings. We attempted 
to use all of these, partly because each could be instructive In 
its own right, and partly because each could provide us with the 
"reality" against which to develop inquiries and assess responses 
in the interview phases of the study. 

2. Equity Studies 

One .group of educational equity studies focuses on school 
inputs. Another focuses on outputs. Both have been linked to 
desegregation finance, and the linkage has spawned conceptual 
confusion. 

Studies of inter-school input variations often play Important 
parts In desegregation litigation. Qualitative differences In 
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. - mA .-aff. are linked to the racial 
rtPOl f.cllltl«, "'• r if*'^ r US ttot liability i» 
capMlClon ot .choolt. "I" re V; c _S n _ 0und 3 of illegal 

plan components? * 

« *tud? examines the outcomes of schooling. 

Another eype of end Coleman's studies, 
Initially prompted by the War on atuden t achievement 

the outcome studies examine * 1 «22^2L to order to reduce 
and consider way. of altering school input, ^^j^. 

inequalities to »<^ 01 suddenly became Important 

Bradley II decision, this ^« £ "^ on . In Miilifcenv. 
to~the area of urban »chool d expenditures for 
BradleUi. «*• Cou " MC€P ^^J^.i?r«oper part of a desegre- 
comp«satory education ^^^^Teaves a great many 
i^^ungsT^to SSTSJt- situations, is it truly 
a «<»* nregation plan? 

Such questions reflect some ^^One^nfe^of 
contemporary tbtokin; j about ^^'^Eutto.. * 
desegregation emphasizes t^"**™ chird stresses the remedi- 
Another emphasizes equal treatment. ^^^^ Urba n school 
ation of past inequities. I.e., conceptions, 
desegregation plans may include element o ^ problaB , 
or they ««y not. We could no « ""^JJ™ empirically, examining 
on a priori grounds. lMt !^ oe "" i^oSed in the design and 
the language ^"^J^J^^a budgets. These 



literature. 



Ool-bu., W"". " 1 "S cdtaT-i principle cone.™.. 
-1th M«rt»i«i=g eh. =»«• ^iTS^ of «-»!- of th. «y» 

implementation: 

-th. znm « ' UM *** W * Pr ° P °" i 



affected by the availability of state and federal revenues, 
and the conditions attached to those revenues. 



—Proposals for desegregation plans, particularly during 
litigation, often were advanced by individuals outside 
the usual budget channels, and reflected the special 
biases of these individuals. 

—Actors within the budget process manipulated desegregation 
budgets in ways designed r.o serve purposes not directly 
related to desegregation. 

i 

—The need for desegregation plans triggered latent budget 
problems whose solution had effects upon desegregation 
plans and their Implementation. 

—Desegregation activated revenue sources (e.g., corporations) 
not otherwise available, and these sources affected the 
design and Implementation of desegregation plans. 

—Actors engaged in the budget process "bootlegged" desegre- 
gation funds in order to accomplish other objectives of 
the school system; such bootlegging affected the design 
and Implementation of desegregation remedies. 

—Mundane financial practices such as contracting and 

bidding had major effects upon che amounts of money avail- 
able for various components of desegregation plans. 



Research Questions 

Initially we stated our overall thesis as follows: in large 
cities the .budgetary process is a major determinant of the design and 
Implementation of desegregation plans. That is, once it has been 
decide*! that desegregation will occur, the substance and implemen- 
tation of the desegregation plan will be significantly influenced 
by the budgetary process. (Here we must reiterate our point that ve 
were doing exploratory research, one aim of which is to refine the 
research questions.) 

James 9 distinction between the budget document and the budget 
process is fundamental. From our review of the literature it 
appeared that the few studies whr'.ch have focused on the financial 
aspects of desegregation have concentrated entirely upon the 
budget document, i.e., upon desegregation coats. The presumption 
has been that desegregation budgets are a reflection of court- 
imposed desegregation demands. Our position differs. We suggest 
that the desegregation budget reflects a budgetary process— probably 
akin to the process described by Wildavsky, James, et al. That 
is, once it has been determined that the cudget document must some- 
how accommodate the desegregatiou demand, the nature of the accom- 
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modation Is a function of budgetary considerations. 

!. uhae are the ghajnicceristic s of desegregation budgets? 

n.«lt« the fact that our principal concern was the budgetary 
orocMrvi proJosec to start with an analysis of budget documents. 
P Tn« dic'ent/vould provide us with the *^^« ^SS^ 
to guide our study of tha process. In, a sense, the docunen " r w " e 
conStrued^ the dependent variables; the budget process incorpo- 
rated the independent variables. 

There is a large number of elements that could be incorporated 
in an^rban^cnool desegregation pi.. Foster (3973) provided a 
list of possibilities: ) 

Pairing and grouping schools / 
Modifying feeder patterns / 
Redrawing zone lines 
Skip zoning 

Site ••lection and school construction policies 

Open enrollment 

Majority to minority transfers 

Magnet school* 

Special progress 

Metropolitan cooperation 

Fo.c.r could L». «dd~t oth.t. »uch « t«ch.r 

Srtwras; zjsars^sz arc- 

been laid bare by the desegregation process. ) 

An urban school desegregation plan is, at root, simply a 

budgetary process. But before we couxu j«-*7 * f part icular 
n.*Amd to identify the components (and their costs; or a pa^ 
XF! a..lgSga2on plaT Such an identification could take the 
following form: 

"""fT'ff** 1011 Budget 

g^rp«idi cures 
Program A (e.g., transportation) 
Program B (e.g., magnet schools) 
Program C '.e.g., staff training) 
Program n ( ) 

Total 
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Revenues 

Source M (e.g., federal grant) $77 

Source N (e.g., state aid) $77 

Source 0 (e.g., corporate) _$JQr_ 

Total $777 

Nat Costs ; Expenditures minus Revenues ("*' or -) 

School districts ma7 (or ma y not) use such a format. We sought to 
examine and compare the wa7s la ,uich desegregation budgets are 
displayed, and the reasons underling the formats. We anticipated 
that differences among cities would reflect differences in budgetary 
processes. For example, Cit7 A might allocate a high proportion of 
its desegregation budget to transportation because of the easy 
availa*bilit7 of state transportation aid, whereas City B might 
minimize transportation because of low state transportation aid. 
City C might feature magnet schools because of the availability of 
ESAA or corporate revenues for such schools, while City D might 
find that access to such sources is limited and her=e magnets are 
not practical. 

We were mindful of the formidatle conceptual, empirical, and 
political problems that would impinge on an7 efforts to depict 
"desegregation budgets." We already have taken note of the 
conceptual difficulties involved in distinguishing among th* .costs of 
desegregation, equit7, and compensation. Another 
plag • st studies of categorical aid programs, is bootlegging . 
funds . .ensibl7 allocated for one purpose are used for another. 
Sometimes outside aid simpl 7 supplants local resources, as might oe 
the case when ESAA funds are used to purchase texts. More °"en 
however, the problem is that goals are merged Magnet "hools, for 
example, may serve not merel 7 to desegregate, but also to improve the 
quality of education and perhaps to stem middle class flight from the 
schools. We doubted that such problems could be solved in 
ways satisfactory to everyone. At the same time we anticipated that 
we could develop solutions that, were workable in terms of born 
research and policymaking. 

2 . Hn«« th. b u d, g«*»rv process affect thfl ^IfllFTI ifld iBP l ffiffl- 

titlf™ ftg daM«Tff»«« M «<™ plana? 

This question, which wrn to be the main focus of the research 
team's activity, can us.fu: , be divided into three ^questions. 
ThTfirst concerns the ideucity and roles of the actors who partici- 
pate in the formulation of desegregation budgets. The second and 
third concern the processes of resource mobilization and allocation, 
respectively. 
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- 1 Who are the actors? Under ordinary circumstances the roster 
li ac Ers in the budgeta ry process include* of 
^vi^onll officers, governmental liaison personnel,^ mm bers of 

^c°S« n i«««t ector, elreed, m budgeting* 

£n de,^ "ou coL and reveres* Woo - ««*- 

resource mobilization stretoglos? 

, , aov »■ » ".pure. go bUlatlca prnceo. effect the deel S n 

y Ai-J.Sk of d^a^Oto^ Uu^etion .g* 
7l«d - «n opportunity "= . "Vf^S.f ^ ofrt. school system' » 

of rooming ESAA fund, for "msgnet schools. I > 

Boston desegregetlon boon- • ve "!^ J",""uL«d In Wisconsin 
end b'.gher auction support not P™ 1 "^ tlon incentive 

^eloped end Rented rem'coufd ^.c, 

SrSrSr-IS o^ch.'trsnsporticion system, thet ere built Into 
a desegregation plan. 

A second manner in which resource mobilization P" c "" s fun Jf C 

cJal ntUtr. or (b) delay «^^ f £ 1 STi22 needed 

other portions of th. school budget in " JJf 1 optlon 

for desegregation, or (d) ™V^Sn or \ in the context 
would require either a change in the plan or a cnange u 
in which the plan was implement.*. 

Th. search for resource, to pay for ^^JJ* 1 ;^ 
attend ^opportunities for *^£^^ v ££££* may 
school mtm. " th-- °T^IiSr^on 5lan. lor example 

S*2f .*S2fSSSt2 S dependent upon outeld. resource, for 



desegreg'tion— a dependence which In turn affects the nature of the 
desegregation plan which Is adopted and implemented. 

Finally, we expec&sd that where local school districts were 
dependent upon local taxpayers to foot the school bill, and. where 
there was srapicion that local taxpayers will not support school 
cax*'i which are used for desegregation, there might be a special 
effort to design a desegregation plan that relies on non-local 
revenue sources, (fere such plans different from those which are 
built on local tax revenues? 

2.3 gov doas the resource allocation process affect the design and 
implementation of de segregation plana ? We surmised that the choice 
of components for a city's desegragation plan would be affected by 
the way in which budget officers handled resource allocation prob- 
lems. One of the starkest issues can be posed quite bluntly: 
teacher salaries v. buses. (We find it particularly interesting 
that teacher strikes so frequently coincide with the introduction of 
large-scale desegregation.) We believed that an early and funda- 
mental resource allocation problem, then, concerned the decision 
about the overall portion of the school budget to be allocated to 
desegregation. Where the resources to be allocated would not be 
available in the absence of desegregation, the problem would not 
be acute; however where desegregation absorbed funds that could 
be used for other purposes, i.e., where there was a re-allocation 
°* re-distribution question, profound and potentially divisive 
judgments would have to be made. Thus we would inquire about the 
competing claims in such circumstances, including the ways in 
which they were advanced and the manner of their disposition. 

Other allocation problems may be less dramatic but no less 
significant. For example, how. is it determined whether a facility 
will be remodeled or replaced? Do advocates within a school system 
argue the relative virtues of human relations training v. expansion 
of the teaching staff v. employment of specialists and aides? 

3. Hew does desegregati on affect the budget process ? 

Our prior queries were designed to explore the ways in which 
the budgetary process affects the design and implementation of 
desegregation plans. Our final research problem was of a different 
sort: we wished to ascertain whether—and how—desegregation 
affected the budgetary process. In different terms, does desegre- 
gation change the actors and the procedures engaged in budgeting? 
Does desegregation affect the ways in which budget categories are 
defined or displayed? Are the peculiar demands of desegregation 
budgeting accommodated within the existing budgetary process of 
urban school systems, or do those demands alter that process? 

In addressing this question, we thought it might be useful to 
visualize urban school desegregation as a three-phase process. 
The first, which typically occurs during litigation, is the period 
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of "hypothetical" budgeting: parties in the proceedings (and 
their agents) may construct a desegregation budget to suit their 
adversarial postures* In Colton's pilot study (1978) this phase 
often was characterized by wildly inaccurate assertions about the 
costs of desegregation* The second, or "transitional" stage, 
occurs during the period in which a desegregation plan is first 
implemented. Often this phase occurs under close citizen or 
court scrutiny. A final "post-desegregation" phase occurs after 
the desegregation plan is institutionalized. 

The budget process might differ from phase to phase. That 
is, in the early phase actors within the justice system (attorneys* 
judges, experts, witnesses) may be prominent. During the transi- 
tional phase school personnel and offices not previously engaged 
in budgeting might be heavily involved. For example, a desegre- 
gation office or a magnet school office may become involved. 
Later, as the desegregation is institutionalized, these new actors 
may be displaced, or they may become regular fixtures in the 
budget making process. For example, busing contractors may 
acquire a stake in desegregation, and particularly in contracted 
traxxsportation. How do they protect and advance their interests? 
ESAA- funded magnet programs may acquire a lease on life in the 
first few years of desegregation and then face a cut-off of 
transitional federal funds. What then? What happens to budgeting 
for desegregation when judicial oversight is terminated? We 
simply did not know. 

In the end, we anticipated that the budgetary process, which 
influences desegregation policy and practice, might itself be 
transformed by desegregation. In Wildavsky's terms, a "new base" 
is introduced, and new "aides to calculation" as well as new 
actors are introduced. The effects of these alterations could 
extend far beyond the desegregation arena. There is some evidence 
that sites which have undergone desegregation have experienced 
broad scale reforms in instruction and management. These reforms 
may be reflections of changes in the budgetary process, but 
they also may require changes in that process in order to be sus- 
tained • We intended to conclude our inquiry by considering 
desegregation finance in the larger context of urban school reform* 



Postmortem 

A discussion of the adequacies and inadequacies of the initial 
research questions appears in the concluding sections of this report. 
Initially however it may be useful to forewarn the reader that as 
our field work proceeded we found it essential to make adjustments 
in our initial formulations of questions. Some questions were 
dropped; others were kept. Many were modified. New ones were 
added. Such is the nature of exploratory studies. The initial 
questions may not yield answers at all. They may be displaced by 
newer and still-unanswered questions. The new questions are not 
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(we hop.) luur onu; they art (we believe) better ones. And 
the initial questions which remain unanswered were not (we like to 
think) stupid ones; they simply were not appropriate to the types 
of realities we encountered. Put differently, the theories 
which guided our initial formulations were not always useful to the 
cask of making sense out of the phenomena we observed . 

Here, in a nutshell, is whet we found. The overall guiding 
hypothesis was not supported. The budgetary process is not a 
maior determinent of the design and implementation of desegre- 
gation plans. Indeed, at leest during the eerly stages of desegre- 
gation decisions ebout its nature end scope are made largely with- 
out reference to normal budgetary proces*. and reflect strategic 
orientations more closely attuned to legal, political, 
pedagogical criteria than to financial criteria. Put differently, 
desegregation planning proceeds with scant attention to matters of 
affordability (revenues) or cost-effectiveness. 

Desegregation budgets rarely are designed to reflect th « 
true co.tfof desegregation. They are designed and used as tactical 
weapons aimed at affecting the thinking of judges, «l; ctM 
officials, officials in state and federal administrative agencies, 
and the public. Thus the technical difficulties of cost identifi- 
cation which we anticipated were not even raised. The real costs 
of desegregation are not computed. 

As we anticipated, desegregation catapults new actors into 
the decision arena which affect school budgets . But typical ly 
these actors are not budgetary personnel. They do not think in 
budletary terms. Frequently they view desegr egation a. an °PP°irtu- 
nit? tralleviate financial difficulties and to mobilizenew 
financial resources. That is, they do not exhibit the types of 
benSior wnTch the Wildavsky model Imputes to budgetary personnel. 
And, as noted previously, their actions rarely are constrained by 
the normal budgetary procesc 

Pinally, the desegregation process may. profoundly affect the 
budgetary process, as «• anticipated. But the nature of those 
iff. cts varies enormously from city to city and time to time. 

In sum, our initial questions served nicely to take us 
the arenaTwhere issues of desegregation and finance are J**"^- 
ITt SeToc— of juxtaposition we. not exactly what we anticipated- 
nor we. it uniform from sit. to sit.. The concluding section of 
this report will elaborate more fully on these comments. 



II. METHOD 

1 



The studf reported here wes exploratory. Thus our ««^tion 
of study and study method, wes design.d to provide an optimal 

mix of breadth (multiple sites), depth (immersion within sites), 
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chronological diversity (early »t«ge. of desegregation «dU«r 
TfVJmm^ vi«vooint (defendants and plaintiffs, plus local and 
strand HES officials), «d adaptability (standard inquiries 
!cros.\itas Plus n«w and site-specific questions prompted by 
across sites, piu. «w ttata ^thin several restrictions. 

^^<S2'(iSiSrJ?-c-. of 120,000) were excluded 
becWtney were deemed to be outlier, whose special fototM- 

S^rfctV the Utter are found primarily in the northeest, 
^t 'west enfborder states where the J>»"» 
currently is under way, whereas the former type is l^ated 
nr^mlr-LW in the southeast, where desegregation is, in many 
SSS^fSt accompli In addition we had limited resources- 
£u.h to pWt See to five visit, to eech of four or five 
citiM . 

Four cities were selected for study. All had t 
<n eh ! 40 000-120,000 range. They were located in the northeast, 

eh. minority. We deliberately sought to include Ji^ally- 
jTlJi flscallv-independent cities; as it happened we had 
tSr^crtfJiT^adSSw w. included sites with Hispanic 
SLStJ^-Tflit which turned out, upon examination, to have 
Stile oScemibl. relationship to the financial «P««s of 
desegregation and which therefore is not considered in this report. 

Initial contacts in eech city were arranged through the 
superintendent,' offices-often with the help of *f 

5 w 2.rJM ass =^"£7 

Sard members and attorneys , court personnel (e.g.. ^J**™*' 

d^uments, end documents prepered by school officials were 
obtained. 

Interviews, the key source of ihsignts and under standirgs , 
V er. ores^ranged, but were lergely unstructured. Interviews 
£r. no? but note, wer* taken and summaries^ 
Zl*£ SSLdUteJy *f ter eech interview-* process much aided 
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by the fact that two interviewers were present for most interviews. 
The field staff included the project's co-investigators (two 
academicians— one in the field of educational policy and adminis- 
tration, and the other a sociologist) and a part-time consultant 
who is a school board member in a large city (not studied) 
currently undergoing desegregation. 

In addition to our on-site sources we sought and obtained 
information from (a) ESAA officials in Washington, (b) two 
nationally-prominent experts who have designed urban school desegre- 
gation plans, (c) the chief financial officer of a school systen 
not Included in our study, and (d) a former big-city school super- 
intendent who had weathered the desegregation process* We also were 
informed by data collected in an earlier pilot project (Colton, 1978). 

The data collection process consumed far more of our financial 
resources, psychic energy, and available time than we had antici- 
pated. Processing of data was, for the most part, delayed until 
after completion of the field work, with the result that data gaps 
were occasionally unfillable, and new questions generated by data 
occasionally went unanswered. In every city significant events 
were occurring—some related to desegregation and some not — with 
the result that even within the limited time-frame of our investi- 
gations, the objects of our study were being transformed. Thus 
in our successive visits to each city we often found it necessary 
to re-orient ourselves to some new development. A consequence of 
this was that we invested more energy than we had anticipated in 
reconstructing past events, for we concluded that a sense of the 
developmental aspects of desegregation was Important within each 
city. (Initially we had anticipated capturing the developmental 
dimension by working in cities at varying stages of the desegregation 
process; later we concluded, at least tentatively, that the develop- 
mental process differs from city to city.) As it happened, many 
of our sources were veterans in the sites we were studying, and 
hence were able to help us extend our time-frame J^yond the present 
and immediate past. 

One further point concerning our investigative strategy is 
worth noting. Originally, we planned our site visits to coincide with 
different stages of the budgetary process. We expected to find that 
different phases of the budget development and implementation process 
affected tt* thinking about desegregation. After our first series 
of visits, we came to realize that multiple calendars were operating 
and that tha budgetary calendar was not as significant for 
desegregation planning as we initially had supposed. Other funding 
cycles, especially with respect to federal aid, played an Important 
role in a district's ability to plan for desegregation. Desegre- 
gation plans, especially in "hose districts that relied on 
alternative educational programs, often were contingent on federal 
aid rather than district budgets. The most important calendar, 
though, was what might be termed the desegregation calendar. 
Although a continuous process of desegregation planning and modifi- 
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S.pcmb.r to ' ^£* lv . of the district. The desegre- 

highly erratic from the W£3£ ^dependent of the budgetary 

scudy. 

'•"Hi^SSJ- tS^oS2ti.» «Lk pro»t. product!,. 

ss%s?s."«£2 ssjrrssi-* «... 

III. SITE REPORTS 
anonymity which we promised. 

milieu. It hee been neceesary to Mt> and hence 

ground in each city. However our pr^cipal ™££> q£ ^^^^^ 

th. focus of • ccoun £; a i !j£ "formation about the dynamics 
in each city. Thus readers seeking o£ 9tudant a chieve- 

of integrated classrooms, about the ^termin about 

that iJpect, we subordinate others. 

her own construction of jvents, *£" ct J»« ^ th . ra conceptions 
in which the person had b«« tnyo^ed, but also t crMt-d 
and attitudes brought to th «»JT*£j? an interest in 
still another event; many of our »™ r " 9 ™ particular view, 
persuading u. of the logic : « vise view, of reality 
Where possible ™ our main goal. Often it was 

in each site. But balance was nw«. • , . hava any 

not even possible. Many not thought Sue it. 

view of desegregation """"•^ correct that oversight. 

We hope that the subsequent accounts wiu. nexp 
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RIVZRTON 



X. BACKGROUND 



Riverton is on* of th« older cities in this region. Its 
locatJoToTa major waterway helped it, at on. elm, to become 
location »j aanufacturing center. Riverton 

SI oT^oSan cultural "end financial canter The "verton 
£bEc Schools ar. governed by . fiva-t-mb.r school board elected 
a£ lain .vary two years. Tha school board members are unpaid. 
£rr.X £y ^ tha »choo^up.rint«deat and approve all 
academic and non-academic appointments. In the past , all 
otp^nt management operations also reported to the board. 



Historical Overview 



* - «f v»*r* aso Federal District Court Judge Phillip 

W,inb«g^4° hr"L1^ool board and 

St«n"LllT .nintainad a ..gr.,.t.d .y«.« and ha* to^ 

r iLT'-SSrS.'^IS £E U"--.£S^U«*«. plan 
fo .l^.»r^lll UoSloa in eh. Rivarton fublic School.. 

n .-i— rh. n.« vaar. a vida varlaty o£ daaagragacion plana 

«H?Hr£5£s= war 

.^.rthrS^ortatlon of roughly 21,000 atudant.. 

glvarton ha. baan Involvad in tha daaagragacion procaa. for 
cv.r TiTZr,. During * f*,?.^'^^!.. 

C 7 M 7 , «f whit a loss was mm high as 13 psrcsnc. 

of tha plan, tha rata oT*lt. « liek sch08 i, no w 

Th. y point to t^^'y^"^ uSghborLoda. According to 
SttrracLfcontact i. Sot aignlficantly dif farant 
T .rtHlotha iaplamantatlon of tha initial plan- 

Sd^TachooTo S££ co^Sn that » 
STta*. ar. hindarad by th. fact «^ "gS/S^tS/S. in 

fro. roShly H.OoTif S. WO', to 66,000 in W80. 
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Th« Riverton School System has undergone considerable change 
during this tine as well. There have been changes in the composi- 
tion of the board with respect to the desegregation question. In 
the early 70' s the majority of the board was firmly opposed to 
"forced busing." The minority was only willing to "comply with 
the lav." The school bureaucracy was largely unprepared for 
desegregation and the board provided little initiative or guidance 
in this area. 

In the mid-70' s e more moderate board was elected and efforts 
were taken to modernize the school bureaucracy. A desegregation 
office is now part of the system's organizational structure. 
Riverton currently maintains a number of desegregation programs 
that cparate as part of the normal functioning of the school 
department. These include transportation, safety and security, 
•ducat ional programs, staff development, curriculum development, 
and coniBunity and human relations work. Over the years, Riverton 
has made e number of adjustments in student assignments to main- 
tain racial integration. Currently, Riverton school officials 
are working with city and state officials to develop a long-term 
plan which Incorporates facilities planning, racial integration, 
and educational quality. 



The Financial and Budgetary Context 

Riverton is a financially dependent school district. The 
school district does not raise its own taxes. Rather, its budget 
is part of the overall Riverton city budget. The Riverton School 
District, however, is guaranteed a level of funding at least the 
size of the previous year's allocation. The school board is 
responsible for the allocation of resources within the school 
department. However, all of the money received by the school 
department is channeled through the city treasury. Some Riverton 
school officials, as we shall see, feel this creates difficulties 
for the budgeting and accounting of school funds. 

It has not been uncommon for the Riverton Public Ichools to 
overrun their budgeted allocation. A number of years ago, Riverton 
ran a rather severe deficit, and the next yeer's budget *PP«*»; 
likely to contain e substantial increase over and above this defi- 
cit. City-wide political leaders and external monitoring groups 
claimed that there was a considerable waste in the allocation and 
aanagenenc of resources in the depertment as a whole. Indeed, as 
Riverton school officials now acknowledge, there was really no 
budgetary system et all at this time. 

In the mid-70' a, the Riverton School Department underwent a 
cvo-phased process of budgetary reform. During the first phase, 
a new budget director appointed by the board and reporting directly 
to the board looked for ereas of fat in the Riverton school budget. 
She was able to reduce the proposed budget by recalculating planned 
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In this way, she was able to reduce propo * of 

without reducing the delivery of f\£^ t ^* t <* 0 f the budg- 
ie budget ^f- l fSi i SJ 1 i£5S , *«« expenditures 
etary system to (1) ~" cedurM , (2) establish greater 

through systematic ^counting i nterface between 

control over «^ dit ^" 0 f the school department, and 

the budgetary system and other Pf*^ apP roach. In summary, 
(3 ) the creation of a JJ^SiSbSw " * , 

5^K"3& — - .T4Ur<. appropriation is justified 
on an annual basis. 

rtnjTui'inn of Chg tadjetarv. Process 

Currently, Rivertou's ^SJ^^^^X 
of cost centers. These include ™*^wun1* responsible for 
individual schools Uchcos^center —JJ^ ^ ^ 

seeing to " that J^'T^lId coding of expenditures within 
formulae. There also is a J code9 for the 

•ach center. «^ thj« typeg ef non - 9a iary 

different types of teachers ana to* 
expenditures . 

reflects the hierarchical organi :ation 
The budgetary process ™ u of chlef policy 

of the system. The school ^JJ^^.^ the implementation 
aafcer. The ly basis Beneath him there are two 

of those policies on * da"? t „- alMmmn t and one for academic 
deputy superintendents^ for ^agement ^ ^ 

affairs. There are -^^JV^ These are al3 ° h±er " 

which have their own "^^^TL-d-le.. each school 
archically organized. ^ onager and its own 

constitutes a cost center an ^^"^^Lle for the budget 
budget. Each cost center s »«nag« " " \ resource allocation 
for that center. However, the f££E£Itl£. Principals function 
are established by the ^^^^^ M6 hooU. The schools 
as cost center managers for ****** JESIct lines established 
are organized in ^"^^^ytne federal district court, 
in the desegregation plan «W^I\v anarea superintendent who is 

mTtTs^anL^f in a similars hierarchical manner. 

-«««diture ceiling each year for the system 
The board sets an «*J«* d "£ th .ir requests in 
«a a whole. Cost center »«««« t ; , ° Z^Znm central administra- 
atcorolc. with Wf^^^^^.'^f. 
tion and budget offica. ^"^H. to cost centers, 
lines are sent through tha p . r80 nnel meet with area 
Throughout the w, concerning P«j acted needs 

ESSttZm IfA. dividual principals submit their 
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proposed budget* to area superintendents. Meetings then take 
place between area superintendents and the budget office personnel, 
A preliminary budget is then presented to the superintendent, who 
may make certain recommendations end return them .with the budget 
to the budget office. Area superintendents then hold public 
hearings on their proposed budgets. Based on the* superintendent's 
recommendations and the area hearings, the budget office may make 
certain changes in the proposed budget. By early\Juna, a budget 
is submitted to the board which holds more public hearings. In 
mid-June, the board approves a budget and sends its request to the 
mayor who may either increase or cut the proposed allocation. 
The mayor may cut the budget only to the levei>qf the amount spent 
the previous year. The mayor' 3 office then submits the budget to 
' the common council. They may cut the supplemental request even 
further. If these cuts are considered too extensive, the mayor may 
request a greater allocation from the council. When the mayor is 
satisfied with the allocation, ha will notify the school board and 
the funds will be appropriated. 

The Riverton schools' operating budget reflects primarily 
local funds. State and federal categorical aid is budgeted sepa- 
rately. State reimbursements, however, first come into the. city 
treasury and are then put directly into the city's general fund. 
This money does not appear as revenues in the school department s 
budget. A percentage of the district desegregation transportation 
costs is reimbursed by the state. These costs are so indicated ir. 
the budget document. 

Almost 85Z of the budget is determined by "fixed obligations." 
These include expenditures required by court orders, legislative 
statutes, matching state and federal grants, contractual agreements 
and building and plant expenses. For the 1980-81 fiscal year, 
projected cotirt-ordered expenditures related to desegregation con- 
stituted a little bit more than 5Z of the general fund and only 
about 6.5Z of all the fixed obligations. However, as we shall see, 
the question of what constitutes a desegregation cost is a bit 
more complex. 

Under the current budgetary system a number of mechanisms have 
been established to try to control spending. All fund transfers 
must be approved by the budget office . The personnel department 
haa been requirec to restrict appointments to those provided for 
on an "authorized position list." More systematic enrollment 
monitoring has lad to more modest estimates of the resources needed 
at individual schools. 

Cost accounting is still somewhat of a problem. The school 
system often will not receive expenditure control reports until 
sometime aftelr a purchase is made. The interface between the 
school and city budgeting systems also needs to be completed. 
Currently, Riverton school officials are looking for ways to 
integrate federal and state resources into the ope.-ating budget. 
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Currant F^^ial Situation 
Uk» nany other urban school districts, Riverton is caught 

sosnding is oftsn 5^,*fL**, C t!LLS. to school sp«nding. 

rSi sfss s^-smts sssr as- 

factd by th* district. 

Riverton proposed a budget of $195 million J*"""" 
school Z2, only 4.4X above the previous year 's allocation. 
R^vHton stnool officials proudly cotnpared this to higher 
leases in the budgets of the state government and those of 
other city departments. 

in 1979-80. hmror. tho school f^"*?' £* 
.Hectic*. Thl, option, «*<^ ° SrevLus 

****** ^^.g ««« frTthe budget, 

STSriS U£-tS » - H-A* ceasods. Soodfl- 
caUy, school officials cite: 

(1) Inflation 

(2) Increases in safety and security costs ,esulting from 
incidents during the past year 

.ouclttoa! to oth« o.s, clws si*. n . 
«SSf.riro« th. district's own .ducstioo ..richosnt 

programs 

Additional material expenditures resulting from compli- 
ance with state and federal regulations regardin. 
bilingual and special education 

(5) Unanticipated persona:! expenditures due to increased 
salaries and long-term leaves of absence 

(6) Maintenance costs of school buildings used by the city 
of Riverton 

la order to reduce this deficit, schobl department officials 
proposed the following measures: 

(1) Transferring the costs of running after-school programs 
from the school department to the city 
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(4) 



(2) Reduction of central office staff 

(3) A freeze on the purchaee of supplies and equipment 

(4) A freeze on non-eaf -ntial, aon-lnatructlonal hiring 

(5) A fraaza on new consultant contracts 

Cancellation of non-aasential avaning programs 

A 40% reduction i*t the numbar of transitional aides 
(desagragetion asaistance personnal) 



(6) 

(7) 

(8) 



Postponement of the district's plan to purchase its own 
school buses 



(9) T.achar Uyoffs if an excess is indicated. (This would 
apply to temporary and provisional teachers.) (school 
department memorandum) 

As tha yaar proceeded , however, it became apparent that these 
maasurls would no? suffice to eliminate the deficit^ The 3ch ool 
£.rd opposed s*me of the plann.d reduct ion, ^^""^ 
ll*ff' Estimates of the deficit rose from $10 million to $13 
SSL Sin school began in September thi ^budgetary picture 
appearad even worse than expected. The Jiverton s ^ ool J°* rd 3 
£-« for fl^ll- bjlloon. to ^JSSi. the 

StSZlTfiLS tUtZZ* would have to ^-g^g* 

bargSnSg agreement which * ^eechers a two-year no layoff 
contract. 

Rivertou school officials claim that budgetarily, the y are 
, .t thM Devil and tha deep blue sea." On the one nana, 

I ni^itlc incroasa la coaca. Ob th. oth.r hand, th«lr m pro 
p.^« b« irthSnkln. and fnnda fro. fadaral and .tat. 
aourcaa hav. not aUniUcantly Incraaaad. 

thee, budgets, including programs and «t**it±j. th at *re not 
neceaaarily mendatad by thoa. laws and r.gulationa. 

ERIC ' w. have no date on the validity of these cleims with respect 
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,0 bUlnw-1 «d SP«U1 .auction. Our ^"-"^'^Sct to 



context whatsoever. 



II. DESEGREGATION IN RIVERTON 



TSa Earlv Days 



ta ord.r to uud.rst.nd th. difficult!., of ssrly J^Jf 1 * 

i.^-.. «. «*. LT":%«i.ri.oi!?L 

context in which the plan for tne lnple aented in Riverton. 

SSSo,» of«» school construction could b. used to ..sure this. 

hTSL school districts JUUd to 1 tS Sstrlct 

™*^«v.v atata funds could be withheld, uicimacexy, * 
I5S fa£d tH.s.gregate, tha stata board of education could 
tSla^t a Plan of It. 8 —. regulations howeyar, did 

restrict tha time and distance of bus rides. 

In the 60' a two integration measures were implemented in 
-nv «*.r «f ehaa* was the Open Enrollment Plan of 

balance. This program, however, was segregation by 

la some caaa. OEPR transfers ™* r ^ a !"gi B *2S£SS schools 

srsssas ssrs^rsss a 1 -*- ^ 

referred to OEPR as ,r the Big Out." 

- orhMr mt.gration initiative, the Metropolitan Outreach 
- 'rSS? was f busing plan in which blacks could apply for 

Program (MOP) , was * Duaxn J J*T~ ~ u _ lan M well as OEPR was 
uifi in suburban school districts, mis P- L * il *° . . . v 
seats in iuuu*.— nt3 and community leaders, iney 

iSfMSIS- » fuSTo^ .roup,. Curr.ntl y «P 
is funded by the state. 

in the late 60's a protracted legal and poUtlcal battl. 

In the late ou ■ * J attempting to gain compliance with 
ensued oetween state officials in Rivarton, who 

tha n«w regulations and ^^i^Soin liberals" to "force" 
viewed these laws as an attempt by ^^ lelft9 reoalned 
integration on River ton while tneir own cumuuu. 
"lily white." 
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«d .«ly 70'. la a hl ? lT;«bUcl 2 .d «nd fU^a. ^ 
Th. .tat. «ithh.ld fund, tvic. ^^"JJJn. «1.M«4 =.c.u« 
ho-«r, . .t.t. court «d«d gjr^Ji f-^ MCond fund cut off 
prop.r P*"^""^. 0 ?',":?! StTTrtne. "a" fund., at that 

Th. .t.t. .^^-^rrlndT^ttof School 

cooflictuU r.l»rion.hlp b.tv..u th. ^ f^f th. Rlvrton School 
,o«d. According to M ° b "fV! 'J£Z ^ .tat. law. 
B^rd «.» »r. £ SotSon 3 ffus. »t.t. fund. 

r.<,uiring th. rwo«l of «el ^J"^^,. Int .r..cingly, « thl. 
vhil. th. city .uff.Md froo th«lr action a«*«r of 

th. nayor «d oth.r conc.r«d group, propo^ 

^^t^M%r r ,r/ln Ihlch d...gr.gatlon 

begin la Rlverton. 

in th. .«!, »•., .»« of ^"^r 
att«pt. to racially balanc. °)„ %„. Lnoval of 
staco vmdartook to d«v.lop th. "1™"™ i „ coon is 3 ion.r of 
Racial Iaolatlon (RPBRI) . Accordin » to *^« a J« tlod- ntkmth 
Suction, thl. Plan «. ■ th.llnand.1 ramification, 

5 StlT bi^« S£ did not allow for .uch con.l- 

derations . 

The ability Co consider facial aspacts^ « ^Ib. 

difficult by ^"^"SSd^luSyl. the school depart- 
Riverton School Board had " gtat . officials developed 

«nt to develop a P^ J* ^ criticisms from local school 

the plan tht-aselves, with comments ana « x was 

official, on various state PJ^ 0 "^^^; Sloped by th. 
davalopad in a series of ^SS^SeiqSd by local officials 
state official, wr. •J BM ?*5^1J fl fihich th. stat. would than 
who would present furthar iiif oration wnic participant in 

attampt to includ. in th.ir plan. Acco roiag £ficials had all 
JhlTproc..., it s-med -Jhou^ local school ^ 



to do so. 



On. further implication d f th. P-^ t ^ £ fchSo^ 
block, a. th. ba.i. for th. accordance with th.s. 

boundari- and *tt«d«ac. .r.a. «m drawn in ^ iong 

block.. This *PfJ°^\^* b XtSl Population were figured into 
of th. district without residential pop 
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boundaries. In on. instance, a school y ^clear 

trough th. middle of a ^/ "^ructed «j££^£t entirely 
aa to which attendance area *«• "J^^JSSiir of education 
satisfied with the wroaxh. th. ^/J^, that they were the 
S^J^I^SS ~ altf that included racial 
demographics.'' 

The atat. co«i..ion.r of **~££gZ 
of RP*RI and, more particuUrly, the J.gule^ons un ^ 

«u developed. "^^^ in thTdevelop^ent of a plan 

a child could be bused. This resuxtea d lans curr ently 

which would be less ^^J*" S^, 5 ^^. Because the 
b.ing ordered in cities und er j tQ - ^v-reon to 

arm was . "fSLSiS-Ti^i *■ lifflit « d pUn one 

undergo a two-staged d.s.gregaciwu v cr «- t ed additional 
y .ar. 8 a ««?^£2*L~t itucen s' eaucational programing 

After a long 

the constitutionality of the WRRI and or e ^ 

of that plan the follows \" ^..1 or somehow 

were underfoot in the state Jjg-JJ^J^. ?h a£ spring, shortly 
aodify th. regulations « rac^ isolation ^ ind 

before th. f.d«ral court's U*"^™^ containing financial 
cated that he would approve a ^"^^^..^.gated. Riverton 
'incentives for U^^^^T^n* not have 
officials expected that this would me did n<jt a ^ e 

to implement the RPRRI and in part » " r " ut , r tha t spring, 

Sjl? implementation P^^^^d.rtd the implemen- 
Judge Weinberg found for the P la ^ c "" 
tation of tL« RPR** *» » temporary remedy. 

_ r^.,-*l District Court Judge 
That summer,^ two m**J* ^onlcnSlTistrict had 
Phillip Weinberg found Mgr€g ated school system, 

intentionally created and ^"^J^Sified. The state's 
th. scat. regulations mr. •^^S-Tisolation was curtsied. 
pov.r to r.quir. th. •^ Mtio * °V * granted the power to 
Th. stat. board of •*^^5a^thJTSoS •Voluntary" desegre- 
^ state fund, to reward distri "J ^t to^ ^ 

gation initiatives. ^ • «-JJj^ however, the 
replaced by a r.nd.r.d moot by the federal 

aodifiction of th. state ^ *^£^ ntati0 n of the RPRRI *» a 
court's o^r 'which required g^g— £ that h . had not read 

5TS2 PrTofto 2:uln1«.r (newspaper report). 

th. 7-d.r.l District Court's f ^^^ative 
StXlS t J S5.--2S ^re.en.ive federal 
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Sowar, bo doubt a»ar. of '"J Ji'* r ^ C UMnt «ioo plxnlat. 
•varythiag of£ for anothar thraa 

^TJ.*« ~ctn t.U you... (court traaacript) 

Ec-vt, th. .«.o«tv.^?S^"* . 

b.li«.d that . local Pl» couM M »^ >od th> bo „ d „ fus . d 

<nd th. ]od«. »ra«ad thi. sona obaarvara, this 

a shorttr pariod of tiaa. 

Durla . thi, p.riod. it - not ^.^rhoK^r 
Uvarcoo .chool d...«r.s«ioo pirn. rKiil Isolation. 

comactloo with tte ^fS.'^/L.r.chool dapart-nt »ra 
For a tlma. It appaarad that tha c«y an J4f ad 

Lrtn, to diff.r»t diction. £ h ™/£J lcll . d th . aivrton 
..curity aapacta o£ tha plan. T» y e „ u ln 

ta ^d-.u^.t, th. **um ot 2« t jsss. ft, ji , ss^ 

jadou" «. tapottad at th. «•" X*" 1 „ 

It „. . ch«ad. that M on. ^ o^-r^r 
C. sup.tlnt.nd.nt «jd °^«^ 0 f*^. d th. occaalon 

• ^Jtt£SZ£Z&* hi. pouting 

caraar. 

, ~.a -h. lack of a coordinating machanism 
Z 2££ttt£^£&. StouP • lecordin. to th..: 
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which would anaure that all actors In tha school 
desegregation process wara leapt regularly and 
complataly informed of all actlvltlas going on In 
Rive rt on. 

Tha lack of such a coordinating mechanism causad 
continuing problems. Without a cantral sourca for 
tha axchanga of information, naithar nhose diractly 
involved in tha dasagragatlon procass nor tha 
citizens of Rivarton could be sura whathar thay had 
accurate and complete information. Formulating plans 
and programs was made more iif ficult because one 
could not discover what planning and programming 
had been or was being done. 

An example of such confusion and possible duplication 
of effort -as tha experience of many community residents 
who were interested In either designing or partici- 
pating in school department training programs. No 
one appeared to know what kinds of training were 
evaiJ what kinds of program fu nds had been applied 

f or pryA might be obtained, or what sources had been 
a ppitad to for training assistance . 

The»-e was considerable confusion as to how the provisional 
plan was to be funded. The school board had approved an expen- 
diture of funds for the plan. However, when the board's budget 
went to the common council in July, certain council members 
refused to approve tha budget because the school board had promised 
to produce an alternative to the provisional plan. One council 
member assarted that he did not want to be in the position of 
having to appropriate money for "an indefinite busing plan. 
Later the council removed monies from the school board s supple- 
mental appropriation. Although the council is prohibited from 
cutting specific programs, the amount removed was equal to the 
estimated costs of busing. When school officials complained to the 
court that they feared a deficit because of the council s action, 
the court told them to allocate the necesaary funds, and worry 
about the deficit later on (court transcript) . The council s 
action was primarily symbolic in that the busing funds had already 
been appropriated by the River ton School Board. 

Meetings took place between city and school officials through- 
out the Utter part of the summer. Attempts were made to coordi- 
nate safety and security efforts undertaken primarily by the city 
with the transportation plan being developed by school officials. 
An information center was established in tha basement of City Hall. 
However, top city and school officials remained aloof from these 
activities. According to one board member, 

Police axid schoox offic4als and aome city officials 
set regularly to plan transportation and security. 
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Th« .chool board requested a «eting ^ 
iurn, the only formal meeting it had with th. 
mayor during the crisis. 

u sTOM W «s implemented. It was accompanied 

In September the RPRRI was ^£™V oar . nt s, violence, and 
by considerable protest ^ by white parent ^ 

disruption, in ^LjSSiL of the transporta- 

there was some confusion in « h *,^ i ^!L d€d at bua stope. How- 
ti- Pljn. ^ ^:rwTre o«urrS^ ^ -hools. According 
ever, the major problems were occulta** 
to one Riverton School Board member: 

I decided to visit the schools with groups °< 
L^re shocked by ^/^^^^SStSm- 

SSVS-TS the city and 56 elementary schools. 

The difficulties of *%-^*£S£&£ ^ 
subj «ct of considerable re «£^£S'JE« have criticized the 
advocates blame the board. Some ^LT^ plan was 
RPRRI claiming that it was P»2^S'*.S! I relatively poor, 
specifically critici «* ««5 ^mobilised against "forced 
predominantly whit. «~ ™* ^dominantly black section of 
busing" with Berkley Heights, a^ J^^SicUls. this pairing 
? pSSLlTSSJ. r s~ns.nsitivity to the fears 
and concerns of Rivertonians . 

to, changes in «^St£ building use; pairing, 
patterns, grade structure- Increasing school 

<up«c±c.; voluntary " ' , tMn< unc« inu; 
(order) . 

plan was to be system-wide. 

.1. Riverton School Board to provide 
judge Weinberg ordered the ^ dates for notifying 

a detail* timetable, including •^^J r a ^ warding necessa-y 
.taff and pupils of "-^raits! and procedures for hiring and 
transportation and other contracts, an v 



. . , h u» monitor, mi oth«r d..«gr.g»tlon- 

tr^nlng "•"^""L! 1 ^' th.t my .chool clo.ing», 

r.Uc.d ** £t'* c h"l contraction w« to f.dlitat. 

building r«nov«tloo, or o«w ptmd by th. court. Th. 
d. M gr.g.tlou »nd «~"^»; " d i^S.US«* voc.tloo*l coll.g. 
bo.td « to pr.p«r. pUM tor *^»™«^ a ; tllf f . g. ord .r.d th. 
pr. P «.tory «ho.U "^.^.J^n^o wTrh vlth th. .chool 

•l.Md 1d-B.c™b.r « th. d.t. on which CM M pM . 

•ESS-*? 2 5£ T of th. pi-, ho-.™, — 

t?7rffi£- without U«.«~tlw »,g..tlo». 

The board, however, ° P kinberg appointed two experts 

After the board's refusal, Judge M ««£ r 8*PJ d ^ th , 

to assist to ^velop^nt o of Masters 

advice of the chief ■^• f t £ t £u2 parties to the case, 
to review the submissions of various P « 

* aunb « of f^-^sn-ojs^ 

This plan divided the city d brnught lnt o the plan 

the pairings ^"SffS-S by*the provisional plan. 

sections of the city tnat w «« allowed to attend schools 

sfSffi ssrs. srasr— - ~ - 

students would have to be bused. 

th. plm 'or •'*«l"^ n ?LS^Lt.r r..lgn«d), th. bo.rd mov.d 
bv thrir .ttonwy. Cwho ihortly Jtt«r ™*»° " , Mt , cc «pt- 
2 L. th. pl» .trick.. ft-*. »" c ^; il ^ n t * 0 ZcU "forc.d 

S2l? sins ssrsns.'is » ... «* - 



busing 

racial hatred. 




^ bo ard submitted "^'^/'SSiWS" 
containing a variety ^^^'^^ucation city-wide by 
board, the 'voluntary plan free to choose where 

providing "learning options. * ar ^" . d thu3 maintain the 
their children would go to school «Jjj£JJJ ftqualized 
"control" that was lost in Plan A. f the desegregation 
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found aggregated in Che liability finding. The plan also contained 
a provision for students to attend an integrated educational 
setting for a half -day once a week. Plan B proposed some 55 new 
magnet schools and a program through which suburban communities 
could be involved in Riverton's desegregation. Costs vera not 
included in the submission. 

Flan C was developed by the Riverton PTA. This plan desegre- 
gated only those schools specifically mentioned in the liability 
finding. The expressed goal of this p^an was "to limit forced 
busing as much as was legally possible." Flan C also contained 
provisions for 'Voluntary" desegregation. 

Flan D was developed by the NAACF with the assistance of an 
outside consultant. This plan divided the city somewhat differently 
than Plan A, achieving more student desegregation. Beyond this, 
F lan D was to have more equitably distributed the burden of busing 
between black and white students. .Plan D also projected some^iat 
less student transportation than Plan A. j 

i 

Less detailed "plans were submitted by other parties as weill. 
The most Important of these was a proposal submitted by the mayor 
to involve the suburbs in Riverton's desegregation plan. The toayor 
also proposed that certain vacant buildings in downtown Rivertbn 
be used to house some high school programs. 

During the hearings, these plans were criticized on a variety 
of grounds. Finance, however, was not an important concern. Plan 
A was criticized by the plaintiffs because it failed to achievp a 
sufficient amount of desegregation and because it placed the burden 
of school transportation on black students. The plaintiffs aljso 

criticized Flan A because the assignment process was unclear, j 

( \ 

Ironically, one of the chief critics of Plan A was its crfeator, 
school department planner Michael Dobler, who also devised Plan B. 
Dobler defended Plan B claiming that "I object to a desegregation 
plan for the sake of e desegregation plan." Dobler asserted tjiat, 
"It was better to implement Plan B> with its voluntary aspects, 
than to embark on another simplistic conventional district plan 
only concerned with desegregation by numbers." Such a plan, 
according to Dobler, would result in the city being "torn apart in 
September." 

Dobler did not convince the Masters or the plaintiffs' attor- 
' nays. One Master took Dobler to task for his prediction of future 
violence. "Those sort of statements," according to Master David 
Morris son, "do not serve this panel or these hearings. Our job is 
to devise a 7 tan that will meet constitutional requirements and 
follow orders that have been set down by federal judges in other 
desegregation cases." The plaintiffs, in this regard, cited the 
failure of voluntary remedies in other districts as well as their 
dismal record in Riverton. Another Master questioned the component 
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for half -day integrated experiences. "An integrated experience," 
he claimed, "is no substitute for an integrated education. 

During the course of this testimony, the question of ^ancing 
Plan B was brought up by the plaintiffs' attorneys who implied that 
Plan B would be considerably more expensive than Plan A, Plan u, 
„ oehar simole student reassignment plan. Dobler too* 
Sc.Son To tnlTun. of reesouing^lthough Dobler admitted that 
Plan B might be more costly than a simple student reassignment plan, 
he asserted that implementing Plan B would surely reduce safety 
and security costs, making Plan B less expensive la the end . 
Details about costs were not under consideration and, as Dobler 
himself recalls, the debates about cost ward 'emotional 
rhetorical arguments" raise' by persons with no "real budgetary 
experience . " 

According to John Praeger, the court's chief e*P« rt . the 
Masters then went ahead to fashion a plan that would go beyond the 
limitations of the various submissions. Praeger claims that 
planning activities consisted of two stages. The first stage 
Ltailed a review of the various submissions and an attempt to 
salvage helpful ideas from those plans^ The second stage involved 
aovlnfbeyoud those proposals to develop a. plan that 
educationally sound and system-wide. During this time, the experts 
acted as^gumshoes" for the Masters, seeking Information about 
rh! achoolT According to one of the experts, this required long 
noursln fuS! studying facilities and making detailed reports 
on their condition. 

The Masters concluded that Plans B and C were simply not 
constitutional. Plan B was secretly characterized as the look 
Ma no hands plan" since from the point of view of the 
Masters ind other pro-integrationists in River ton, it P™*« d J£ 
desegregate without any student reassignment at all. Plans A and 
D were simply strict reassignment plans. Something more than this 
was viewed as necessary* 

After considerable deliberation the Masters presented their 
••Compromise Plan." This plan contained the following proposals. 

(1) The Masters increased the number of zones proposed by the 
school department and changed some of the a " en< f a °" J . 
area liuea They also proposed that students' individual 
addresses, rather than police-blocks , be used as the 
basis for the assignment system. 

(2) They proposed the creation of a magnet school district 
that would draw students from across the city on a 
voluntary basis. j 

(3) They proposed the development of ir^titutional linkages 
betweerspecific schools and diff.rent educational and 
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cultural institutions In the community. This was termsd 
ths Institutional Linkaga Program (ILP) . 

(4) Thay proposed a plan for tha davalopmant of community 
councils to daal with dasagragation problems and a 
city-vide monitoring commission. 

(5) Thay suggested that relevant labor unions be involved in 
dasagragation planning efforts. 

Tha first four of tha Masters' proposals ware ultimately included 
in a court-approved desegregation plan. 

Details ware provided for all of these proposals. For example, 
saps were presented indicating tha new districts, the location of 
schools within districts and tha relevant assignment areas . The 
report also contained the projected enrollment by race tor each 
school. Significantly, Oak Park and Berkeley Heights were not 
paired in the Compromise Plan. The plan also contained detailed 
suggestions for the HP. 

In their report, the Masters attempted to distinguish between 
voluntary and involuntary student transportation. They noted that 
prior to the implementation of the RFHRX, large numbers of students 
were either bused or used mess transit to gat to school. They 
cited school department statistics showing that 17,000 students 
were mandatorily bused under the RPRRI (although they could not 
^certain whether or not this figure included some 6,500 students 
faused to school prior to implementation of RPRRI) . According to 
their Compromise Plan a maximum of 15,000 students would have to 
be bused, resulting in a savings of transportation costs. The 
Masters also suggested that further savings could be 
through more prudent bus contracts. They ^» Mt * """" " 
busing cost of $100 per pupil with costs of $45 and $50 in other 
cities of comparable size that also had undergone desegregation. 

The Compromise Plan did not contain a budget, although it did 
state that savings were possible in transportation and other areas. 
First, thay predicted that the reduction in mandatory "udent 
transportation and batter bus contracts could sav. $2-$3 
Secondly, the plan called for a halt on any new school construction. 
Given the declining enrollment this was to result in turt * er 
savings to the district. Thirdly, 25 facilities were to be closed 
saving roughly $1 million. The Masters noted that this would lead 
to increased efficiency in the use of space. 

The Masters also contended that their plan could help the 
district realize new sources of revenue. They suggested that the 
various institutions, through the ILP could "serve as fiscal agents 
fo7resaarch, teacher training, curriculum, and program development 
grants^nu contracts." Beyond this, the redistribution of special 
needs of students as provided for by the plan, would make the 
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district eligible for federal and state aid that otherwise might 
ba unavailable. Finally, tha Masters concluded: 



Whan this plan is implemented, tha Rivsrton public 
schools will com rapidly Into a condition of being 
constitutionally adequate and educationally effective 
enough to attract funding from all public sourcas 
and from Increased numbers of private sources. 
This will Include tha resources generated through 
cooperation with suburban school systems and with 
non-public schools In the metropolitan -re a. 

The "Compromise Plan," which was designed to satisfy everyone 
ultimately satisfied no one. The plaintiffs claimed that the plan 
failed to desegregate enough of the district. According to them, 
one of the proposed sub-districts would be almost all black while 
others remained predominantly white. The school board complained 
that this plan still had too much "forced busing." The Riverton 
Dally news and other "moderate" leeders in the co m m uni ty urged 
the court to give serious consideration to the Masters' plan as 
a workable compromise. 

At about this time, a very interesting confusion occurred. 
Newspaper reports began suggesting that the court-appointed experts 
were about to make wholesale modifications in the Compromise Plan. 
Small bits of information such as a boundary change or a decision 
to close a particular school surfaced in the press. Anti-busing 
supporters on the board charged that tha experts were "shafting" 
the Masters' compromise; that there would be even more forced 
busing in the fall. 

The experts had a completely different view. From their 
perspective, they were strengthening the Masters' proposal. 
According to them, the Constitution required more desegregation 
than provided in the Compromise Plan. Beyond that, the experts 
feared that without the mandatory component, the magnet concept 
would be threatened. Because many white students would be able to 
attend predominantly white schools near their own neighborhoods, 
reasoned the experts, there was little incentive for them to 
apply to tha magnet schools. As a result, the magnet schools would 
be both undarenrolled and segregated. Significantly, where the 
experts saw their modifications as enhancing the dufl goals of the 
Compromise Plan, desegregation and quality integrated education, 
others in tha community charged that tha experts were abandoning 
the Compromise Plan and developing a "plan of their own.' Anti- 
busers ware in the ironic poeition of criticizing tha experts for 
"trashing" a plan they had criticized previously themselves, while 
the experts maintained that they were not "trashing" anything at 
all.' 

F inal ly, in May, tha court approved a system-wide desegregation 
plan for implementation the following September. This plan 
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, K _ r)im Masters including tne 

aid include s section aatitled r# This was based 

f i d on 1 wa. U ..ti r t.d toco^ 7 ; f^-H^ p . r day. The Plan 
oo . need to leeee 420 fch . du iing could reduce this 

suggested that ■•"•%™*rL that the district was 
cost by $1 million. It trmn .porca<:ion costs. The 

for 1WX state rsi-bursw-nt o£ the sr ^ 9pecl£ i C f^ r ., 

also caUed for the closing ot a ■» x cl09lng s. 

in any detail. 

and other planners endeavored 

this -nay have "•^^tTof busing, not its cost, 
for this was the unpopularity 

a «n»arily with developing a consti- 

Th. "-^.sisrssMf Lcordiai to 

cutionnl «nd •dnentionnllT * 
trofu»r Mmu.1 *»«••: 

r.^u-^ - chl * 

wo-fold sonl 1» tocu *- 
Xfc.cc of th . ,Un «» of ..«"4.ry mporc-c , . 

uck T5— ^"s^iTSSii di P «4»nt p"-"". 1 » d 



admits that sonatinas l • has difficulty "balancing my own 
checkbook." The court's chief expert also admits that he is not 
a "budget person" and did not consider budgetary matters to be a 
primary concern. None of the Masters had any budgetary experience. 

Secondly, there was the position of the court with respect to 
desegregation costs. According to Judge Weinberg, in comparison 
to th* importance of vindicating plaintiffs' constitutional rights, 
financial concerns were of secondary importance. His early 
auidelines for the development of a system-wide plan did not in 
anv way limit techniques the defendants could use for desegregation 
and his authorization of any "reasonable" expenditures helped to 
provide a context for planning what easily could turn out to be an 
expensive program. 

Thirdly, the tviverton School Board did nothing to counter this 
attitude; in fact, they encouraged it. Riverton S*™ 1 
Chairman Kevin Smith believed that the excessive costs of busing 
could ultimately lead to the end of the busing program. As he 
stated at the time, "In order to change this busing law we have to 
bring economic and political pressure. We have " bankrupt th * 
city* (meeting transcript) . The Riverton School District did not 
have, at that tiiue, a budgetary end accounting system that would 
have enabled the control costs in any case. 

Fourthly, there is no evidence that the plan was in any 
significant way affected by the perception of new revenue sources 
TheTevised state statutes contained provisions for funding educa- 
tor programs. However, the planners did not take this into 
tS^SS^ developing their plan The f ^^g^^^ 3 
cat he was not even aware that state funds were available The 
- !te corrmissioner of education reports that he proposed state 
funds foTthe TLB after that plan had been devised by the experts 
and Masters. Community" institutions were concerned about thelt 
role and how it would be finance. The commitment of "ate 
resources, in his view, helped alleviate many of these concerns. 

The establishment of a magnet school district was to be 
accomplished at no extra cost. John Praeger points out that 
£ver?on already was operating successfully a 
high schools. District schools were to be equal to quality to 
the citv-wide magnets. Five years down the road though, Piaeger 
frankly' admits that this is not the case. 

Th« Cost* of £he RPRRI an ^ System-Wide Remedy 

During this time, considerable confusion surr0 ^ ded F "5^" S 
of the costs of both RPRRI and the system-wide reme dy. Estimates 
of the system-wide plan's cost went as high as $22 ^ on ^ d 30ne 
ot.dicteH fiat the cost would be as high as $30 million The 
situation was complicated by the fact that the school board and 
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teachers union were engaged in binding arbitration and a possible 
strike appeared on the horizon. 

At this point. Mayor Burns asked the court to require the board 
to provide a clarification on desegregation costs. Earlier that 
springy the board had proposed a total operating budget of $158.9 
million for the next fiscal year, $32.1 million more than the 
previous year's operating budget allocation. This budget, which 
was developed prior to the federal court's approval of the system- 
vide plan, did not Include the costs of that plan, although it 
did contain an allocation of roughly $9 million which was the 
estimated cost of the RPrm. Later that spring the board claimed 
that the implementation of the system-wide plan would cause 
"budgetary difficulties of immense magnitude" and requested an 
additional $9 million for general school purposes and another 
$3.2 million for alterations and repairs. Mayor Burns was 
concerned about the board's request and was upfront about his 
reservations concerning the board's motivation: 

The Defendant School Board is using the desegregation 
process, despite its own status as the primary defendant, 
to its own advantage by planning imprudent spending 
and claiming a relationship to desegregation activity. 
To use the Court as the vehicle for imprudent spending 
is an abuse of the Court and the statutes which provide 
for appropriations (court submission) . 

In response, the board submitted the following list of 
additional desegregation costs expected for the next year: 



Transportation (Buses) 


$4,200,000 


Transitional Aides 


2,600,000 


Sumner Staffing in Schools 


1,478,000 


Alteration and Repairs 


3,200,000 


Physical Education (Programs) 


178,000 


City-Wide and Neighborhood Councils 


250,000 


Audio Visual 


7,360 


Bilingual 


18,890 


Curriculum 


4,210 


Fine Arts 


4,600 


Home Economics 


4,820 
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, Mulic $ 26,740 

Physical Education (Personnel) 13,750 

Science 5,190 

Suff Development 34,430 

Vocational Education 11,330 

Flexible Campus 42,200 

Additional Assistant Superin- 
tendents and Staff 33,170 

Addition*! Staff—Present 
Assistant Superintendents 3,000 

Kindergartens 10,580 f 

Reading 46,650 

Staff New Superintendent 14,470 

The mayor, however, was still unconvinced of the validity of these 
costs and threatened to reduce the board's supplementary allocation 
request by some $30 million. He claimed chat the board had over- 
estimated the additional costs of desegregation as well as other 
programs* 

la response, the board asked the mayor to specify exactly 
where he thought the budget cuts should be made. The city proposed 
that $9 million in operating costs and $3.2 million in alterations 
and repairs could be saved in Che following categories: 

Transportat ion : 



During the previous year, the School Department used 
278 buses to service... 18, 995 students. The system-wide plan 
is estimated to require transportation for 21,000 (students). 
By using buses for 3 round crips per day, the number of buses 
needed should be 216, veil within the School Board's own 
appropriation of $4.7 million. Therefore, the additional 
request of $4,200,000 for pupil transportation was not 
approved. 



Transitional Aides: 




The School Board requested an additional $2.6 million 
for transitional aides. The amount was reduced by $2,005,424, 
This provided $470,717 from the School Board's original 
appropriation request and $394,576 from the $8,992,390 
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desegregation request. Added to th. School Board s own 
appropriation of $1,797,283, this provided $4 862,576, 
anough for 600 tranaitioual aides. Tha School Board s 
raquaac waa baaad on a total of 1,090 transitional 
aidaa to provida staffing for anticipatad pupil enroll- 
ment at ratioa of 1 aid. to 44 studenta in the high 
achoola, 1 aide to 63 atudants in the middle schools, 
and 1 aide to 150 atudenta in the elementary schools. 
Tha City' a recommendation waa baaed on the conclusions 
that -ha number of aidaa should be determined on the 
basi* of need and attendance, not enrollment; that 
tranaitional aides should not be viewed as permanent 
amployeea and should be terminated aa soon aa tension 
ia relieved; and that some schools which passed 
through the transition period in the past year should 
not require transitional aides for the upcoming scnool 
year. 

Swans r Staffing: 

The School Board's request included $1,478,000 for 
summer faffing of schools. The recommended additional 
appropriation provided $700,000 for summer staffing of 
schools. The School Department's request was based on 
anticipatad enrollment of 85,000 pupils with a ratio of 
1 staff person per 100 students. The recommended 
appropriation was based on a ratio of 1 staff person per 
200 students, which was based on a thorough review of 
the Ust of suggested duties for summer work. 

I s . agregation Purposes: * 

This additional request of $431,220 for "desegregation 
purposes" was rejected because adequate detail was not 
provided, the amount requested provided additional 
"overtime" compensation for administrators, and the need 
for casks was not adequately documented. 

Alterations and Repairs: 

No additional appropriation was recommended fo~ J^tera- 
tions and Repairs. If any additional amount is needed, it 
caTbe considered at a later date. The current $4 9 million 
appropriation is adequate, in the opinion of City officials. 

Th. mayor proposed other cuts as well, including a "Auction in 
i-Innrkrv teachers . These events and the wording of the city s 
LTraSum are interesting in light of the fact that the mayor 
naTcontrol only over the total allocation over ^ previous 
yaar's level of funding and cannot veto any line item in the 
budget . 
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After * eerie* of hearings, Judge Weinberg approved th. 
following cuts: 

till the function, of th.s. p.opl. will still be 
carried out; 

(2) Th. elimination of . po.ition not pr.s.ntly filled; 

(3) Th. .ligation of . po.ition in th. School Depart,** 
Information Cnt.r; 

(4) Th. .limination of a po.ition in th. Assignment Unit; 

(5) Th. .limination of 5 staff d.v.lopment assistant 
directors; 

(6) Th. .limination of two positions in the Educational 
Planning Center; 

(7, Th. .ll—tio. of M positions in th. T«n,porta- 

tion Department; 
(8, Th. .Xisdnstion of thrs. sssistsnt director positions 

and one director position; 

in th. Audiovisual Department; 

riOl The layoff of on. temporary clerk, . 
( W) ^isis? and thre. administrative assistants.* 

j»__m » controversy concerning the 

There was, however cons id.r able contro y g 

city's proposal to cut ™"»<™ t %%^ cutbacks. Black 
a series of hearings w.r. held on the P«P° ^ blaclt 

and Hispanic plaintiffs -g^* J.™ scheduled for schools 

plaintiffs charged that most of the cuts we ic pla intiff s 

ST. higher ^^J^Si £^ Ssrupt bilingual 
claimed that many of plaintiffs also 

programs and ^ ol f JJ'f ^^"proportionat.ly harm black 
charged that the layoffs ^f*"?™* ^ another of Judge 
teachers, recently hired ^^£ C %^ v « r , they argued that 
Weinberg's orders. More ^"^^J^out the city had not been 
the effect of the cuts on PWJV Carmine the implenun- 
determined and that .they couU very likely d the 

2^^.^ ^ ^.^he succes-fu! implementation 
"(1) through O) were" reassigned to other school duties. 
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of tha flW^ 1 Plan * chay w . re MC essitated 

Th. city -S^JISS-^S gft-fSSS Had 

dacU ^w «ood iafonwtion on iBP l«n«tttation of 

a0t Pr °^l t JcT cSir impUc^tiotia for th^i»P ahouid ^v. 
• y,t T "^JSTS^U that tba court -* «■ * platmia g process, 
tha plan, but ^**" ldsratlo na aarUar la «• p * c0urt , ahouid 
initiated tha3. conaidara »nd not tha cou ^ 

. , MriM Judga Wainbarg estab J. 9tt J* £±c dat „ ware 
ut€t that «P™ ^ » , t eo-wi'd« remedy. SP ec " processing, 

teacher and atudant asaxgw* 

and security Clonal confusion. 

understand tha booklets. t<ed a seat at their ""^ ool for the 

chair children vara M . lg0-d to -ncttajr sch oo^ 

v.re surprise whan they fl failed co f ill ou cally to 

purpose of "•"f^Sdren would be reassigned a 

a^unnng that their children previous year- ^ s ly couCe d 

the school thay h *i^« had attended Wve«°n 

problem for j-ny «^ thft pa9t , children accep tfag 

Others failed tot«« contained a **** t school, 

oaat errors of tnei lffl0 leaentation 

—as Si- r Hr MC,M 

it would b« unaoi.- ^ ^ 



magnet schools and asked for a one-year delay on implementing the 
plan. Thla ultimately was denied by the court. However city 
official* complained that the renovations turned out to be more 
expensive because the school board had avoided open bidding 
procedures in order to have the schools ready on time. Many of 
the program ware not completed when school started that fall. 

Certain board actions also adversely affected the implementa- 
tion of the plan. Their failure, for example, to approve a head 
of the assignment unit resulted in a delay in the completion of 
student assignments. This, in turn, affected other planning 
activities including the development of bus routes and safety and 
security provisions. Because of a lack of "affirmative action 
by the board, the court came to take a more active role in the 
planning and implementation process. Indeed, Judge Weinberg 
retained oversight of matters such as safety and security prepara- 
tions, curriculum development, human and community relations as 
well as student assignments and transportation. 

Confusion continued to haunt the funding of the system-wide 
plan as well. Later that summer, Mayor Burns recommended that the 
common council approve a school department operating budget 
appropriation of $142.3 million, $25.6 trillion less than the 
board's final request. What next ensued might best be described 
as "budgetary hot potato." At their meeting the following week, 
the school board ordered a halt in all desegregation-related 
spending which exceeded the mayor's budget cuts. This was to take 
effect unless Judge Weinberg issued a specific order for eacn 
expenditure. At a subsequent court hearing an associate super- 
intendent claimed that the school board's order would stop 
expenditures needed for institutional linkages, the assignment 
and transportation units, data processing, and the training of 
support personnel, such as bus monitors and transitional aides 
and Judge Weinberg said he would issue any orders necessary to 
~ implement the plan, and authorized the school department to make 
any "reasonable" expenditures in these areas. 

The debate, however, continued. Later that summer, after che 
school board refused to approve funds to pay for summer planning, 
certain high school principals told the court that they were unsure 
if programs at their schools could be completed on time. According 
to one principal, his staff would be asked to work on an "I hope 
you'll be paid basis." Judge Weinberg ordered the board to spend 
the money to bring back the administrative personnel for summer 
planning. At one point, he issued a specific order for the alloca- 
• tion of some $20,000 for administrators' overtime so that programs 
would be completed by the opening of school. 

Even this did not end the controversy. Less than two weeks 
before the scheduled opening of school, the school board received 
a letter from the deputy mayor which reasserted the budget ecu and 
ordered that the school board not hire more than the 600 transitional 
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un« u-i«* »<*»o i o" 1 " — eiB » that " iy - 

g sv« his opinion of th« situation: 

The Deputy Mayor is not in charge of school desegregation. 
The Deputy nay ^ t0 evade 

i-^^ndseTiM it can't do this. The court is not 
£££d StTthis ploy. P-L-O-Y (court transcript). 

This was still not the end of the budget disputj. In late 
August, only 11 days before the 

wyor's assistant sent * " g ^ f ^e additional temporary 

of personnel which voided the bilingual and special 

and provisional teachers C«any of ^^SbflSbU for a 
education specialists). He said J^t^ou^ ^ apprQpria . 

personal fine for ™*l*Z^onTx*d\ school board lawyers 

F iro \^\h^tt.^ crlt i cl ? d 

brought up this matter witn Jung could ^ much of 

Weinberg asked: 

t».-r Ho-* ha know about public education? We are 
^JZ^t?Z*±*Lz. the throwing of monkey wrenches 

7^ JZrSl I want to find out where he gets his 
into the plan, i want w believes 
authority to cut back on teachers. The court believes 
the School Board should run the schools. 

At this juncture this man is not going to ««c* 
directing the School Board what to do without the 
court's approval (court transcript). 

. f or a full evidentiary hearing on the 

Counsel for the city called tor a *™± responded that, with 

number of "«*«!2Staf£rt. ojeninfor school, there was 

^tiT^u^ aa9istaats 

to appear In court the next day. 

^ w , ft. «««r ~yor -«£ J£«f ^ £^ 

Mod MTlat ""L'^^r.ritJf «t«d to"™olld«. class.., 
27l« until octotat U S r Slch«.. C 0UM .l for eh. 
in ord.r to r*duc« ft. eot»i d.v-co-iay b«i» would 
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October, if they proved not to be necessary. Judge Weinberg, 
however, said that state statutes required that the Urge number 
of Hispanic students in the kindergarten grades, as well as the 
Urge numbers of projected special needs students, receive adequate 
teaching support. 

The opening of school was once again marked by confusion. 
Violence erupted In different parts of the city as well as in the 
schooU. A teachers' strike occurred in early September lasting 
over a week which added to the general atmosphere of uncertainty 
concerning education in River ton. 

In Ute January the question of finance and desegregation 
emerged once again. The school department reported that it was 
spending at a rate that would likely produce a $20 million deficit 
and was proposing a budget of roughly $170.5 million for the next 
fiscal year. This figure did not include the deficit currently 
being projected. The city, meanwhile, was facing its own financial 
problems. The city treasurer projected a deficit of $33 million, 
and its bond rating had recently dropped two notches. An angry 
Mayor Burns again requested that school officials explain their 
deficit and prepare to make necessary budget cuts. School officials 
attributed the deficit to three major causes: (1) teacher staffing 
beyond the number provided in che appropriation ($8.6 million), 
(2) school transportation ($3.1 million), and (3) transitional 
aides ($1.7 million). It also was noted the school department 
had failed to obtain the maximum state reimbursement for desegre- 
gation transportation. According to a report submitted to the 
court: 

The deficit problem is compounded by the fact that 
State reimbursements for transportation costs during 
(the past year) may only amount to about 54Z of actual 
expenditures. State officials contend that the school 
department has not presented adequate documentation 
to justify greater reimbursement. Inadequate record 
keeping techniques and unacceptable presentation of 
materiaU are at least partially responsbile for this 
situation (court submission). 

The board proponed to save $6 million through the. following 
actions* (1) closing four schools; (2) dismissal of 220 temporary 
teachers; (3) reducing by 300 the number of transitional aides; and 
(4) the elimination of 27 administrative jobs by transferring 
central office administrators back to the classroom. Some of the 
administrative positions to be phased out were in the Information 
CenteTend the P lannin g Center, two departments that wre important 
£l£ Segregation planning process. The sen ool also 
proposed that some of the health and nursing facilities be 
transferred from the school department budget to the city budget. 

k debete then ensued between the school department and the city 
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City officials pointed out that the savings that the schools might 
receive in the health area were not really savings for the city 
since that account was simply to be transferred from the school 
budget to another city account. There also was some question as 
to the amount of savings to be realized from the laying off of 
222 temporary teachers. This matter ultimately was resolved when 
the board explained that maintaining the teachers past March 1 
would have necessitated a change in their status, requiring 
additional expenditures. Finally, the city claimed that school 
official* had over-estimated the savings that would result from 
transferring central administrators back to the classroom. 

Finally, it appeared that inhere the schools would save a total 
of roughly $5.2 million, the city would save only $3.7 million. 
The board reconsidered the question of further budgetary cuts and 
asked the superintendent to develop a plan to further reduce the 
budget . 

That weak. Judge Weinberg held a hearing on the budgetary 
crisis. The mayor had asserted that desegregation was the cause 
of the school department's and, hence, the city's financial 
difficulties. Judge Weinberg questioned the mayor s interpreta- 
tion He suggested that the city and not desegregation was at 
the root of the school department's problems. J-dge Weinberg 
proposed the following scenario: the school department is supposed 
to be guaranteed funding at the level of the previous year s 
expenditures . Each year, the school department exceeds their 
appropriation. The city then covers by transferring school 
expenditures into other city accounts. Thus, the schools are 
actually underfunded each year. "If this is the practice, 
reasoned Judge Weinberg, "then all the moaning emanating trom City 
Hall about extravagance and irresponsible spending by the School 
Board is not accurate." This question was, at the time, at issue 
in a suit brought by the Riverton Teachers Union in state court. 

Judge Weinberg approved the proposed reduction of administrative 
personnel. He took tto action on the "temporary teachers since 
this was tied up with the state court suit. The Riverton School 
Board, however, did not implement the administrator cutback. They 
returned to the drawing board to find other savings and to implement 
a revised budgetary process and a cost control system. 

Later that spring, though, Mayor Burns asserted that schools 
would have to close early if savings could not be found. Judge 
Weinberg asked the mayor to appear in court. He was concerned 
that the Burns administration had "taken it upon itself to veto 
the Court's Judgment." The city once again asserted that the school 
board's spending practices were "negligent," and even though there 
was "flexibility" in the city budget, desegregation was creating 
major hardships. Judge Weinberg reinserted his view that the city, 
not desegregation, was at the root of the schools financial 
problems. The mayor, however, continued to threaten an early 
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closing of schools. 

Flvs days later, Judge Weinberg asked Mayor Burns to appear 
In court again. Ha told the mayor to find a way to keep the schools 
open and went as far as to suggest four ways in which this could 
be done: (1) short-tern notes against uncollected taxes; (2) an 
application to the state for emergency financial aid; (3) an 
early payment of state aid; and (4) transferring surplus funds from 
other city departments. 

Finally, Judge Weinberg ordered that the schools be kept open. 
Mayor Burns threatened to float a special tax levy to finance the 
continuation of schools. This move, however, was opposed by the 
common council and no special levy was ever passed. Ultimately, 
Che city found the resources to meet upcoming school payrolls. 
According to one city official, the funds were "in the checking 
account." Later that spring some of the ways of getting funds 
suggesttd by the Judge began to come through. The state 
released S16 million in aid earlier than planned. This was only 
a temporary solution in that that money had already been encumbered 
for other purposes. 

That year the mayor asked for an increased tax levy. His 
message to the people of Riverton is worth quoting at length: 

The city also is facing a severe financial 
crunch. Riverton faces a deficit of $33 million 
in the current fiscal year, the bulk of it caused 
by desegregation costs we cannot control. 

The Schonl Board is responsible for $20 million 
of the total deficit, because school costs have 
continued to go way up even though enrollment has 
gone way down. Judge Phillip Weinberg's rulings 
have also greatly increased school costs. 

I have taken strong action to cut costs. I 
have cut $25 million from 25 agencies that are under 
the Mayor's control. And I have asked municipal 
unions to accept layoffs or a wage freeze. The 
budget cuts represent a reduction of 8.1 per cent, 
and this is the largest cut in Riverton' s history. 

Our goal is to keep costs down and taxes 
reasonable. For four years we have held the line on 
the tax rate. But, with so many costs for desegregation 
out of our control and with federal and state funds 
dwindling, a tax rate increase for next year is, in 
all honesty, inevitable. 

How much did it cost Riverton to implement the system-wide 
plan? Estimates vary from $18 to $30 million. In May, the 
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64,760.82 

276,801.39 
256,666.54 



Riverton School Department presented the following List of coats: 

River ton Public Schools 
Coat for Desegregation Activities 

Cumulative Total 
aa of June 

Activitiea 

. $ 825,418.89 

Facility Renovation 

Reallocation of Equipment 191,459.69 

_ . 327,125.01 
Chief Plant Engineer 

Workshops 

Consultants 

Office of Implementation 

Assignment Unit 

* n*<u 84,834.19 
Student Transfer Office 

161,415.14 

Information Center 

. 53,965.90 
Student Community Affairs 

59,226.87 

Data Processing Center 

51,179.85 

Office of Personnel 

94,473.32 

Minority Teacher Recruitnent 

136,996.03 

Transitional Aide - Office 

4,251,291.60 

Transitional Aides 

377,351.03 
1,206,827.78 
6,252,215.44* 
14,888.68 
345,756.37 



Transportation Office 
Bus Monitors 
Transportation - Buses 
Superintendent's Office 

Asst. Superintendent's Office 

2,533,627.21 

Summer Deaegregacion Planning 

- — • — — re was expected to exceed $9 million. 
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Cumulative fotal 
as of June 
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Activities 
Departments 

Court Fms 162,023.35 

Ada. of Institutional Linkage Program 103,516.80 

Miscellaneous Item 18,171.81 

TOTAL $17,888,369.15 

It is noteworthy that this list did not include any reference 
to savings from school closings or revenues from the state and 
federal governments. Riverton had been awarded over $4 million 
in ESAA funds. They also had received state reimbursement for 
their transportation costs as well as funds for the ILP. These 
funds, however, are received by the city tressury and do not 
appear specifically as revenues on the school department s 
budget . 



Budgeting for Desegregation in Riverton 

The following observations can be made about these "early 
days." First, there was no budgeting for desegregation. School 
officials found themselves implementing a plan they had not 
developed. No expense, we were told, was spared to secure the 
implementation of that plan. One official, for example, described 
an elaborate safety contingency plan involving multiple buses and 
large numbers' of personnel. As one school official put it, The 
budget didn't control desegregation. Desegregation controlled 
the budget." 

Another school official, however, may have a more accurate 
view of the process. According to this official, "There was no 
budgeting process prior to desegregation and there was no 
planning for desegregation." According to this official, the 
district has only recently begun to extricate itself from this 
lack of foresight during the early days. 

Secondly, the judge's actions created an atmosphere in which 
school officials did attempt to use the court to justify additional 
expenditures. As one Riverton official frankly admitted, "We 
always assumed that if we ran out of money we could. identify 
desegregation-related activities and that that would be apart from 
the regular budgeting." The "s-.rategy," as he put it, was Muse 

1 the Court as a reluctant participant in the resource scramble. 

I court became the Riverton School Department's undercover ally 

at the same time that it was the "fall guy" for the city. One 
Rivertonian gave rMs view of the long-term consequences of this 



situation: 

-„ ^h-c vou h wm going is * collision course between 
tn.1S yl£s oTdLgragaeion cu« in history and 
S.c«l constraints. Th. shrawd politician, such as 
m.v^TbSm will siaply l»y the tax rats and the cost 
^Th.^ur;.^na ESuL th. parity of Overton's 
residents ara lovar middla daee and poor and the 

\?m whit, all this doas is incraasa thair 
rtsStScTtoliMgrlgation and accalarat. tha axodu. 
XTvAl «d" th. «d, Utv, th. system as 
a welfare systam. 

r -m. un «. cha question of das.gr«gation coats became tiad 
^i!Tn.we« STmayor and tha achool board that pre- 

Th.,. conflict, «- «o . kMl - "E^IS- 
budg.t director John Hou.^, »M « £^-JS£Z£fi 

MtMd *5* "S r o^f"oiT7.1r V^ooHg had ,»gg..«d th.t 
r r» u **; .SoorSottd in ».«t«ubl. pooltloa. 

th. reduction UK °» ^ conpl.t. within th« 

Cleveland?" quastioned tha judga. 

Hons, responded that thar. was considerable waste and 
extravagance in tha school department 's budget. 

•That's peanuts," retorted Judge Weinberg. 
^avTgtnc. 'in" Hitch, snd in the presidential mansion. 
You can't expect perfection. 

delivered." 

SrtiS. According to on. board «rt>«: 

M I vo-ln Ilk. «o ^/^U.^t.'In^.o'ln 

ERIC flfiSAiMr" .53*2 not th. r-n, 
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The real problem is that there are too many bosses. 

In sum, four interpretations of the Riverton story are possible. 
One, we could agree with the Judge and assume malicious intent on 
the part of city officials. There is some evidence for this. 
School officials point out, for example, that they lease some 
facilities from the city at an expensive rate. (Interestingly 
che ccurt has, in one instance, ordered the school department 
to close one such facility.) The Riverton schools had a pattern 
of deficit spending prior to desegregation.* Two, we could agree 
with the mayor and c^aim that the Riverton School Board was 
spending irresponsibly. There is some evidence for this. Ironi- 
cally, though, we could claim that the mayor was himself guilty of 
this same game, in charging police school duty spent around some 
of Riverton' s troubled schools as overtime.** Three, it could be 
.Uiaf both interpretations are correct; that while the mayor was 
attempting to hamstring the school department, and blaming school 
expenditures and desegregation for the city's fii^incial difficulties, 
the school department was attempting to use the court and deseg- 
regation to secure more financial support from the city. Fourth, 
we could assume that none of these are correct; that no one had 
any control over spending and they were simply scapegoating one 
another. In any case, the bottom line is this: none of these 
scenarios provide a context for a calculated approach to budgeting 
for desegregation. 



Reforming the Riverton Public Schools 

During this time, three other import-nt events occurred in 
Riverton. First, a new, more moderate school board was elected. 
The board member who had threatened to bankrupt the city moved on 
to the common council. The new board promised to implement federal 
court orders and regain control of the schools. 

Secondly, the new board initiated a reorganization move in 
which the school superintendent was to have more control over the 
daily operation of the schools. Under the previous system, the 
operations and management side of the school department reported 
directly to the board. The board also approved all academic as 
well as oparrtions and management hir.ng. Soon, a new superintendent 
(the thir since desegregation began) would be hired. She, in 



"Currently, school officials claim that the city is placing expen- 
ditures in the school account that do not properly belong there. 
A.:ording to one official, these are expenditures which, in the past, 
were routinely covered by other city accounts. 

**The hostility of the patrolman's association to desegregation was 
well-known and may account 'or the rather high wages. It is not 
implausible that their . ssistance was secured b buying them orf. 
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turn, brought in a new staff which was better skilled iu contemporary 
management techniques. 



Third, the scucol board hired a budget director. Her task was 
to develop and implement a budgetary system that would produce more 
efficiency and ^ount ability and to attempt to cut areas of waste 
in the school ^ xtment. Although most Riverton school officials 
do not believe tuat these reforms are directly attributable to 
desegregation, many believe that the desegregation heightened the 
concern with budgetary and organization matters. John Praeger 
likens desegregating a school system to turning a stone in the errth 
and seeing all the worms lying beneath it. 

Now, PAverton officials clain to have learned a great deal from 
the early days of desegregation. Some of this knowledge was tech- 
nical, e.g., staggering school starting times, reallocating and, 
in some cases, reducing personnel. In a more general sense, 
desegregation focused attention on the budgetary process and 
pointed to the importance of improvement in this area. According 
to the old budgetary system, each school was allocated resources 
through a formula based on Che school's capacity and a prescribed 
teacher-student ratio. Actual enrollment was not a factor. River- 
ton officials admit that there was little accurate data on 
enrollment prior to desegregation and, according to many of the 
officials we spoke to, rhere was considerable waste in the 
allocation of resources in schools. Desegregation required more 
accurate enrollment and attendance data. Since the court order 
came down, Riverton officials have done a number of long-term 
enrollment studies, and have increased the accuracy of their 
enrollment data. On this basis, they claim co have reallocated 
resources in accordance with more realistic estimations of school 
enro llmen ts. In the recent past allocations were based on actual 
enro llmen ts and not school capacity. Now school officials are 
beg inn ing to develop their plans on the basis of projected 
enrollments. . 

The reformed position vis a vis desegregation has resulted in 
a nev attitude towards the desegregation budget. Currently Riverton 
officials claim they no longer have any interest in itemizing 
desegregation costs. The system, according to school officials, 
is now comnitted to desegregation. Its costs are therefore indis- 
tinguishable from the everyday costs of education in Riverton. 
Desegregation is part of the normal operation of the schools. 
Interestingly, the total costs attributed by the school department 
wO desegregation have decreased. One local newspaper, for example, 
reported the following totals for def.egregation costs. 

RpRRI $21.2 million 
System-Wide Plan 

(first year) 30.0 million 
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Budget System Reform 

School Department Reorganization 

(second year) $13.9 million 

(third year) 12.0 million 

Although school officials continue to blame high levels of 
spending on court-mandated programs and other fixed obligations 
(most importantly, employee contracts), school desegregation ^ is no 
longer singled out as the most important reason for the city s 
financial problems. 

Riverton's budget director, however, did claim that certain 
costs could be thought of as desegregation-related. These 
included the Office of Desegregation ($9.2 million, includes 
transportation costs); court-established councils ($.5 million); 
and safety and security ($.7 million). Even here there were 
certain questions. Safety and security, he suggested, were 
becoming a necessity in urban school districts regardless or 
desegregation. 

Desegregation ccstj play some role in the district's current 
financial difficulties. Riverton's new plan to purchase its own 
buses (geared to save money in the long run) requires some initial 
expenditures which alsq are contributing to their current problems. 
In connection with the current budget crisis, certain de 
programs have been slated for reduction. These include transitional 
aidL and the cost of parent councils. The prospect of court 
intervention, should either the city or the school department 
attempt to close schools early, also has been raised. 

This, however, is not the end of the story of desegregation 
costs. As a district which has been desegregating for some period 
of time, school officials believe that Riverton faces certain 
special "third generation" problems. These include issues such 
as school system stability, educational quality and equity. River- 
ton officials however face somewhat of a dilemma with respect to 
these issues. On the one hand, they signal compliance with court 
orders by demonstrating that desegregation is now integral to the 
system. This may be shown by indicating that <""' 
are now part of the system's ordinary operating budget; they ar* 
indistinguishable. On the other hand, though, continuation of 
certain programs and securing of funds for new programs may be 
contingent on the identification of certain needs as desegregation- 
related. This is particularly important with respect to ESAA. 

This dilemma is further exacerbated by certain recent events. 
School officials now claim that they have demonstrated their 
commitment to desegregation sufficiently enough for the court to 
"release its grip" on the Riverton schools. They note that the 
stuaent assignment plan is now implemented and that they are in 
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compliance «lth a nonber of other court orders. 

Court ln«rf.r.oc. .«=rdln| » ^^'^ 

„«r^r *«»"" 'SrfS.u'.ri.He °"fi« l»y.r. arsued 
that planning "t^" 1 " Location and redesignate, oo-sol- 
SS^'^SSS^r. Proolen any P-conel of f i»r 
,ould have dealt uith in an aftarnoon. 

0 , *at 

about this: 

^iaTresource, because it • a - o the few 

« can deri,. g. ~ g. l* -'«• «« 
to make daclsions. ac tn« , d 

sac J»SiS rSs •' - 

budget on our own. But as «»» between 
Willing to ^^ le ?\S! n di ^hen we might as well 
desegregation and ^"^l' l^rts 1 for what we 
take then the Budge and the experts J ror 



take them 
can get. 



Though the context has ^^^^fttZST 
Merged. The attempt to sto forced busj^ ^ 

jud ge out of the case is now «£J C ^ J e gchools . The 
the court order and regain control at tn ^ 
desegregation budget however continues to^ ^ ^ 

the battle for control «*J£ ^control is an important 
forced busing, and the ^"£ f £ cttltles in facilities 
concern in Riverton's current dirticuxc 

planning. 

III. CURRENT ISSUES a WBffl'S DESEGREGATION CASE 

k.fnr« the federal court. The 
A nunber of ieaue. are ^ ° £ » l™*-" 1 " 

M .t important of other issues. Including 

•chool closing and j*"^"."^.^, co-unity relations, and 

2^^^3rrsu'«« school official,. 

Lei r -^^" f ' m "" V '"°°- 

the U year. "™^^T?Z£&. 
SStS-lJST— ? - 12ir- , -»— n«oi.s to suggest 
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that savings could be realized from consolidation and school closings 
In the past, however, the Riverton School Board, under pressure 
from parents and neighborhood groups, has been reluctant to close 
schools. 

Since the Implementation of the system-wide plan in the 
mid-70' s, school closings and new school construction have become 
important components of desegregation planning. The court has 
stated that Che resolution of these issues is crucial to the 
ultimate settlement of the case. Recently, Judge Weinberg said 
that "Facilities planning lies at the heart of all remedies for 
school desegregation and its completion in this case is the 
largest obstacle to the court's disengagement (order). 

Since finding the Riverton schools to be segregated, the 
federal' district court has been involved in facilities planning. 
Because the Riverton School Board had managed facilities to 
foster segregation through site selection, new school construction, 
and renovation, the court maintained scrutiny over all decisions 
concerning new school construction and closings. 

The system-wide plan provided for the closing of some 20 
schools. This was to serve a number of different purposes. 
According to Judge Weinberg: 

Many schools in Riverton have long been recommended 

by many agencies, independent experts, and by the 

city and state, for closing or replacement as unfit 

for school use. The necessity of reassigning students 

for desegregation provides an opportunity to close 

some of the worst of these schools and make use of 

the more structurally sound facilities. A major 

reason for closing schools is that desegregation 

is more easily and economically achieved through 

the consolidation of student bodies. Many of the 

city's elementary schools in black areas have in 

the past been overcrowded; many elementary schools 

in white areas have been underutilized, e.g., when 

a new school was constructed to repla.e an old one 

in a predominantly white neighborhood, the School 

Board accommodated parents protesting the cl° ain 8 

of the old one by keeping them both open. Should 

school facilities be uniformly used to capacity, 

an excess of several thousand available seats at 

the elementary school level would remain. Thus a 

number of the older elementary schools can be 

closed, with accompanying savings of the costs of 

operating and heating those schools. Elementary 

schools will be kept open whose locations enable 

busing to be minimized overall, and which permit , 

cne aore efficient assignment of students, 

accomplichiug desegregation and minimizing the 
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a -„ ™iit colice-blocks. Uniform utilization 
Tf facilSs tnrtughout the city will also tend 
to equalize the availability of the system s 
resources to all students. 

Ju dg. Weinberg indicated chat ^ " ** 

closing o£ soos 55 of Biverton's 167 schools. 

According to John Pra.,.r the decision " he 
closing. «as not t*m Tea. SS making detailed 

visit- a good number o£ the sch £^ <^ „. , iys , because 

^IfSSLT^S "ot snareTh "r information with the 
school otticiaxs wuu-w* , , h^d two causes; \l) tne 

? l LSlSr— n^^i^ly organized and 
fact that the ^ff 1 ™™* according to John Praeger, and 
(2) the fact that information • deliberations and 

extremely valuable in school <^ ^ t£t reason. Indeed, 
that it was being ^"""^"S.^.SSd schools which he had 
Praeger says that in some cases ^visite ^ notes 

Aside from school closings, •^^ f ^ h Si^S2r d 
provisions for new school construction ^f^rway now fell 
P S0 me new school ^ twc fSe C curt Subsequent orders concerned 
under the J"*^ 8 ^ 0 ^^^, leased facilities, and 
such matters as repairs and " B0V " 1 ~; casc s, the magnet programs 
Che use of portable ^^^J^/ILhaps the largest of 

^^ZS^^^^^ of a costly 

Vocational Educational Center. 

. „ a 4- r renovations are financed by 
New school construction «dmaj or renovat^ ^ ^ 

■the city- ^e city "<^ es J** ^STSdrSl department which is 
is completed, it is turned over to the sen ia \ loamd not 
responsible for ^s meinten^ce. tt to the city for 

aS3i8a ^ r ■S.ISL^SoS; ihe city for 75X of the costs 
T^Too, construction, and ma j0 r renovations. 

garunt Events 
F .ll«ing 

SlgSTS^&rSS irci^ciatsttvelooing 
S deo.rtn.nt to collaborate -ith state sad ^ „„,„„«!„„. 
* long-t.rm plan for school cl0 '^* ~^ rL , 1 . a nuBb «t of their 
O Jlvercon school official, ^"^".^"^iding were determined 

JC facilities th. co.t. of maintaining ..on f 
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as were the projected savings that would accrue from closing 
"eclflc facilities. Each school was rated according to the 
following criteria: 

(1) Location with respect to other schools and residential 
areas with student populations 

(2) Importance of the facility and site for the neighborhood 

(3) Facility's physical characteristics 

(4) Quality of educational programs and students' academic 
performance 

(5) Enrollment patterns 

part of the desegregation plan. 

Based on the projected enrollments for neighborhoods within the 

the district councils, ^ d ° th ^/ n ™^'* nH e , e based on 

school personnel. Some revisions in the plan we.e wme 

these communications. 

Some months later, the Riverton Sf°ol Department submitted 
a school dosing plan to the Riverton School Board. This plan 

ests^*?!?* «-«- *»* ai "' d °° iy - 

school for closing. 

This plan was never acted upon by the court. "•^'d^SoS? 

the elementary grades. I 



by the combined planning group. A planning manual was distributed 
to all of th« districts where planning connaitteas were established. 
Thase committees consisted of tha district superintendents and 
representatives of school and parent groups coordinated through 
the court-established district councils. 

At the sane time a Central Planning staff was established for 
Che Riverton School District. Budget officers were not included 
on the staff. The plan, according to the superintendent, wes 
not to be governed solely by budget*-, Concerns.* Further enroll- 
ment projections and available space estimations also were made 
at this time. According to these studies, the number of excess 
seats in the elementary grades was considerably less than previously 
estimated. The previous reports had not taken programmatic 
considerations into account In preparing their capacities. Based 
on recommendations from the district planning groups and the 
updated space and enrollment estimations, the school department, 
Z consultation with the state and city members of the combined 
planning group, developed a draft plan that, was circulated to the 
various districts. Although some planning councils made recommen- 
dations In accordance with the planning agenda, other districts 
felt that they could not make any recommendations given the 
magnitude of the required changes. Further modifications were made 
on this plan before it was submitted to the school board. 

t 

After a few months, Plan II was released to the P<*Uc. Xt 
called for the immediate closing of 11 elementary schools, though 
it guaranteed the continuation of certain "continuation schools 
throughout the 1980<s. Other "marked" schools were to oe phased 
out as their enrollments dropped below 85Z of capacity. The 
plan also contained a general program for renovations, a le " 
costly approach than, replacement through new school construction. 

This plan was criticized by a variety of different groups. A 
aonth later, a revised plan was completed. According to the 
Revised Plan II, certain specific schools were tied with other 
sSols. In the event that the combined enrollment dropped below 
Ifl of the total capacity, one school would be closad aud students 
from that school would be transferred to its "tied" school- 
Provisions also were Included for the creation of mini-magnet 
programs In schools within districts to attract students on a 
voluntary basis. This plan was presented as addressing the dual 
«oals of stability and racial balance. Although the Riverton 
School BoarfauthorSed its submission to the federal district court, 



The reader should not e a difference between this P°«-reform attitude 
t^dTbudgetary considerations and the manner in which budgetary 
concerns were Sated in the "ear}y days." In the ^ - 
SSget-conscious approach was sim,Ily not an option. At this point, 
Honscioue decision was reached to limit budget officers P*«* ci - 
paSon? toterestingly, th. budget officer, we spoke to were dis- 
O trttstd by this. 



they did not approve Che school closings. 

Judge Weinberg then conducted hearings on the Revised Plan 
II over a five month period. Although he rejected the plan as a 
whole, he did order the closing of 12 schools, 10 of which were 
proposed by the plan. Currently, ?his order Is on appeal. 

Plan IT: Revised and Unrevised 

Serioua facilities planning began with Plan II. According 
to the Rive rt on school superintendent: 

The combined planning effort was driven by a court- 
ordered assumption that a reduction in the number 
of excess seats would be an effective way to enhance 
desegregation, without apparent consideration of the 
possibility of attracting more students into the 
Riverton schools and without consideration of Che 
need to stabilize preset;: enrollment; that Is, to 
assure parents and students of some consistency 
in school assignment throughout a cnild's progress 
through the schools. The first formulation of the 
Plan that I reviewed. . .was seriously defective 
by an almost mechanical approach to a definition 
of space adequacy and an inability to project impact 
on enrollment, educational programs and cost 3. The 
present Plan represents a major professional step 
forward in those respects. It also signals the 
work we must do in the reinforcement of middle 
schools and the restructuring of the high schools 
(school department memorandum). 

The process of developing Plan I was be^ under the direction 
of the old board, prior to budgetary reform and reorganization. 
Plan II was the creation of the "refcrmed" system. 

Four fundamental forces, according to the Riverton School 
Department, helped to determine the content of Plan II. The. 
most immediate of these was the court's order requiring the 
elimination of excess seats in the elementary grades. *«8f 
Weinberg thought that the existence of excess space was a threat 
to the student assignment plan. He believed that this unneces- 
sarily complicated the implementation of the plan requiring the 
monitoring^ * larger number of schools. More importantly he 
fait the existence of nearby under-enrolled schools sustained a 
basis for hop. among parents that children would be «"**"•* Co 
nearby underutilized facilities rather than racially balanced 
facilities. 

Secondly, the declining birth rate and a reduction in the 
population of women of childbearing age and the propensity of 
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years. w" 1 ™"' 8 . . few yeara it would become a 

elementary grades. In the next r«w yea 
problem ac the secondary school level. 

Th. third f«»r «. "th. : of •jgf^.^ScStly 
ch. n«. thrust t«.rd. «««.rit, ^ tta J*Uc «etor ^ 

conso lidatiou - 

Outar th. eoo.tr.int. of r.c.nt »&^J£? 0 i 

~~:r:! derived from closings matched against 

ofper-student operating costs over an ^^ te 
period of time and the consequences In terms 
teacher assignments and effectiveness. 

wording to the ^J^SS^i^^ ^ 
most important Issues in his f» d we " £^£c education in 

S^as^ - — 

After the basic data were 
directed the school department to run thr simux faclUtles 

-the effects of dl ffetent 4 approa t!Ld racial balance . The second 
plan. The first simulation ^^^^Aeavily the variable 
tnaximized system stability , b y™;f""* asportation. A third, 
of school-home proximity and ^^Iht » each of these 
the ■•moderate" approach gave equal weigtit co 

concerns • 

These simulations reveled two S^enh^ce- 
ther. were no "significant " transportation require- 

maz between the three plans • b "^ ce enh ancement model 

mtM varied significantly. The racial^ baian .-.tability" 

required a large «"X22SllSSL ^transportation. The 

JSJryS -rakaSc^nh^ .cdel. 

A comparative an^y.is was then mad. of 15 schools which 
would beTlosed using the moderate ***** « S^wllT "old, 
indicated that schools >.ch eduled to be clo ^ ^ Qf an 

email, with larga amounts of excess .p««, 




_,»„,.•,_ for contemporary .ducation." According to the 
plv."oo School te.ch.r-.tud.nt ratio, that went 
h.l«T».:iiic ltvel could b« counterproductive In "»«»" 
t n.°.enoo!.1ch.dul.d to rac.lv. «^"^*^VS£S2d. 



analysis . 



The Revised Plan II was based on the same data as the original 
Plan ^anTiaTg'ared to facilitate both \ 
a JthJiiev Stability was to be enhanced through the Type i 

these schools would be reserved for students who lived in 
district. 

The Slvertoo School District acknowledged that their plan 
coated Wo that could be se.n to the3e 

pr ogra- e.tablished in the ^c.d »ithln 

ccS^ac. ZSZSttZSSZ and educSional e,uit. 
One school official put it this way: 

Tttrtction. Given a fixed number of students city- 
See "he perpetuation of magnets guarantees the 

fields. I believe it is essential .that Jhe district 
thiols be provided an opportunity to establish their 
Sonal Pr .^ty in a way that aids 
the goal of desegregation. l * d ** d >^*°" Sere- 
mandated in its order of a system-wide plan. There 
fore, magnet schools should be subject to the same 
.c^itJonal criterion of apprpximate size as district 
schools (school department memorandum) . 

I The second potential discontinuity with the system-wide plan 
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Ties. This did not fit completely with the "police-block" 
approach used in the formulation of both the RFRRI and the 
system-vide plan. The Riverton School Department viewed facili- 
ties planning as an opportunity to improve this approach. 

What the districts and the police-blocks both lack 
for the years ahead are contemporary organizing 
concepts. Ideally, whatever the assignment process 
might be, a school district should be made up of 
contiguous neighborhoods which, while possessing 
special identities, are tied together by main 
thoroughfares, established transportation patterns, 
and common public services. Where possible, there 
should be central areas to which residents identify, 
central places for shopping, central public offices, 
easily identifiable recreational facilities, and 
landmarks* Even if given neighborhoods are distinct, 
the conn on purposes and movements of district 
residences should be acknowledged. Then, the 
character of racial composition can be accommodated 
with a better fit with community activities, and 
less disparate neighborhoods brought together. 

The same absence of an organizing concept characterizes 
the police-blocks. Borrowed at a time when sudden 
decisions were required from an analysis designed to 
optimize the dispatch time of police patrol vehicles, 
police-blocks have never reflected where families 
live and meet one another, where children grow up 
and play together, where churches, playgrounds and 
local stores are situated, where over-the-f ence 
conversations take place. The notion of genuine 
neighborhoods is not accommodated (school department 
memorandum) . 

Local school officials believed that the demographics of Riverton 
plus the existence of the magnet schools exacerbated attempts to 
foster desegregation. The exodus of white students to fill quotas 
for the magnet schools left certain districts sufficiently segre- 
gated so that maintaining court-approved racial ratios in district 
schools became impossible. In other districts the loss of black 
students to the magnet district made it impossible to racially 
balance schools there. Achieving court-established guidelines would 
have required a complete revision of the court-approved system-wide 
plan. Riverton officials saw the mini-magnet idea as one way to 
facilitate desegregation while maintaining the basic plan. 



Opposition to the Plans 

There was considerable opposition expressed towards Plan II 
in both the revised and unrevlsed versions. Although much of this 
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opposition was expressed by school and neighborhood groups concerned 
with the closing of specific facilities, others objected to the 
plan's overall approach-specifically, the idea that certain 
schools would be marked for closing as their enrollment *«cllnjd 
some time in the future. According to one Riverton school official, 
these schools were seen as having the •'stigma of a terminal 



illness.' 



A combination of plaintiffs, teachers, and members of court- 
established councils objected to Plan II on both conceptual and 
technical grounds. The plaintiffs complained that the plan 
failed to achieve the broader goals of desegregation. According 
to this argument, "...the goal of the remedial phase or a 
desegregatioTact-^ is not to merely achieve racial balance in 
cSricnools but to cure the continuing effects of segregation and 
discrimination." Some of these "effects", manifested in poor 
Sucational facilities and low reading scores, would not be elim- 
SSdSJttl. plan. Furthermore, Plan II, in their view, would 
create greater inequities between schools. In general the plain- 
tiffs pushed for the idea that every school should be as equal as 
oossible in terms of basic facilities and other programs. The 
plaintiffs also argued that Plan II violated other court orders 
geared towards "ancillary relief .» For example ^«y cite, a 
orevious court order requiring that each school have a principal. 
ESSl^Tth. tie concept, some tied schools would have only 
« assistant principal. They also claimed that cied ■fools 
ZZ have disparate grade structures violating a previous court 
order that grade structures be uniform. 

Beyond this, plaintiffs echoed others' concerns that Plan II 
did not take into consideration the space and reso urce *««js of 
special needs and bilingual students, some of which"* required 
by state law and the district's voluntary efiorts in the area of 
bilingual education. 

These concerns were echoed by a court-ap pointed par ent council 
to a brief filed with the court, the council /^J^ J^J?. 8 

base. According to them, the planners failed to ^e ^heir 
closing decisions on educational needs. The council was distraught 
oy chTfact that there was no mention in the «£*2 
integrated education." In a hearing sponsored jointly by the 
SunSl and the Riverton Teachers' Union, testimony was offered 
thTchaSenged Plan II's data base as well as the specific pro- 
posals. According to the council, Plan II was: 

(1) Based on inaccurate population projections. The council 
-argued that any long-term projections be delayed until 

the completion of the 1980 Census. - 

* 

(2) Based on inaccurate need utilization estimates . The 
spjace requirements for programs were not correctly 
formulated. 

o " 
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' (3) Based on Incorrect estimations of bilingual needs. 
According to the council, Plan II closed too many 
schools in tk»e Hispanic section of the district, a 
section according to them that had a growing 
population (submission to the court). 

The council pointed to other gaps in Plan II. For example, 
tt»« school renovation program was predicated on state 

program. Bow were the state funds to be guaranteed? Similarly, 
?S council was concerned about how the mini-magnets of the 
Cvisad Plan II would be funded and the nature of their programs. 
Sl^cifalso criticized the plan for not having a high school 
program. 

The council claimed that the budgeting for schools of uncer- 
tain status was incomplete. According "them these *<*"1^ 
would be zero-budgeted. This would certainly lead to 
oration of the physical plant and educational programming at 
these schools. 

Finally, the council opposed the tie concepts of the Revised 

eico, could b. .hif»d ^« c zi^°z^ 

have a destabilizing ettect. "» e cuu " u " . -_r f n ow 

rTLin* of tied schools would result in the loss of staff. How 
SSf 5.™ redistributed and how this would effect compliance with 
cou^t JStTSSmSS to the teacher and administrative desegre- 
gatfon S to' Jfirmative action in these areas were questions 
Sm council was very much concerned about, furthermore , the 
counciTclaimed that the Impact of closing tled v ^ 00 ^ h f 6 
^ereeation plan had not been completely analyzed. In the 
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released less than a month before it was submitted to the - *t 
hardly enough time for serious consideration. 

Judge Weinberg did not approve Plan II, though he did ..raise 
it as a gcod first step. The plan, according to the ****** 
not meet the requirements of the initial order. More ^°"antly 
however, the plan "implied wholesale amendments to pre^usly 
challenged court orders." 

The Judge agreed with the plaintiffs and other critics of the 
plan that the school department had net given sufficient consi- 
deration to matters concerning educat mal quality. He 
criticized the department's effort at obtaiuing community input. 

The court, however, made no official resv^se to P^iffs' 
concerns about educational equity and the reque, : for ancillary 
relief! School equalization, from the standpoint of the court, 
is an "ideal." In pursuing this ideal, it was i^ortant for „ 
parties to distinguish between the "essential," and i^ 1 ^" 13 - 
Sudge Weinberg urged the parties to reach a consensus on what 
tnese essentials were and how they ought to be allocated. 

Judge Weinberg did reaffirm the overall feeling that educa- 
tional and facilities planning must take P^V^TS^eld 
Iltnotgh he agreed with the plaintiffs, that 
only "scant" attention. to this in the past, the judge did say 
chat the recent epilation by the school department of more 
refined data, indicating not only the size and numbers of rc oms, 
but^so each facility's capacity for a wide variety 
programs indicated that more progress had been made in this 
22 According to Judge Weinberg, neither the court nor other 
P T4ies1™as: could have predicted the substantial increase 
in the number of students requiring specialized program-, from 
S. courts prespective, these increases constitute one of those 
unseeable consequences that impinge on the 
mentation ci desegregation. School "V*"^***^?" 
see to it that schools come as close as possible to «™« 
mandated racial balance guidelines, while "f^'J^Sonileo 
end state mandates concerning special and bilingual Education also 

are complied with. 

Judae Weinberg ordered the closing of those elementary schools 
M .eifJed \Tth. Revised Plan II. He also added two other schools 
!h£n were included in a back-up pU developed by the state and 
^leen named in other plans previously submitted by the school 
dtpartment^This, he said, would bring ««2^S™5 
compliance with his order to reduce by one-half the number of 
excess seats in the district. (He accepted a lesser "tima e 
ZZllA in the Revised Plan II for the total number of excess 
seats ) £ retusta, Jowever, to close the high school proposed 
Z the Reused Plan II. According to the judge, the school 

nofshown that closing the school would not interfere 
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with educational programs already at the school and jeopardise 
state funds used to support those programs. Judge Weinberg 
pointed out that this school had a particularly good educational 
record in terms of high daily attendance and a low suspension 
rate. Hie judpe also feared that closing this school could 
cause overcrowding "i other high schools in the district. If 
future enrollment patterns dictated, however, the judge said he 
would permit the school to be closed and transformed into a 
middle school as proposed by the school department. 

In ordering the closure of 12 elementary schools, the judge 
indicated that all of the schools were too small to be practical. 
He cited testimony from school department officials that education 
may not be as effective in .schools that enroll less than a 
certain number of students* He also pointed out that state 
reimbursement regulations prohibit the allocation of state 
funds to refurbish schools tnat cannot enrpll a specified number 
of students. 

In citing the specific schools for closure, the judge used 
the following criteria: 

(1) Current and projected enrollments 

(2) Educational programming (e.g., as reflected by test 
scores and attendance patterns) 

(3) Racial balance anu the effect of closing the school 
on the racial balance of other schools in the 
district 

(4) The potential value of the building once it had been 
closed. (In one case, the judge ordered the closing 
of a building leased by the city from a private 
organization. In this instance, neither the school 
department nor the city would benefit by continuing 
the lease.) 

) Th£ costs of major improvements necessary to keep the 
building open and the availability of state reimburse- 
ment 

In making these decisions, the judge compared the selected schools 
to other schools in the district. 

Judge Weinberg expressed considerable dissatisfaction with 
the tie concept as expressed in the Revised Plan II. The judge 
raised two objections to this idea. First, he claimed that this 
concept contravened previous court orders with respect to uniform 
grade structures. In the past, the school system had used dual 
S,rade structures in predominantly white and black schools to 
foster segregation. The tie concept c-Mild reintroduce this 
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problem. The idea of an assistant principal taking over one of 
the schools also violated a previous court order requiring that 
each school have its own principal. 

Beyond this, the judge claimed that the tie concept would 
resulfln the creation of another school assignment system, 
elf Srenr than the one used in the system-wide remedy ..lan. Th.s 
We maL it difficult for the school defendants to^ aakc 
dements in the future to ensure student desegregation. 

Secondly, Judge Weinberg addressed the "hool departmen t 
argument^hat any Shortfall in achieving de segr Ration that 
resulted from Plan II wculd be compensated for by the greater 
HaSlity provided by the plan through givinr parents a clearer 
iceaof where their children would be assigr d to school in 
the future. Judge Weinberg stated: 

the proposal would be divisive, confusing and 
derive of the very stability which the court 
has sought to achieve in numerous previous orders. 
Schools paired in so-called type 1 ties would 
have one school predestined for closing; schools 
in type 2 ties would not know upon adoption of the 
arrangement which school would be closed should the 
combined enrollment of the pair drop below the 
established minimum percentage of the "P*"-^ 
of either of the two schools. Schools predestined 
for closing would in all probability be operated 
like schools predestined for closing, i.e., with 
a reduction in the number of educational services 
to the children. 

According to the judge the Type 2 ties could result In competition 

^11 deferent schools. Given the shifting formulae for 

among airrereuc »uwuwj.». ^. flflf> i»fr the door open 

..fining .nroU-nt ^^^^JSSSmS^ 
i^Zn'Z^T, ^ ^rSnins hoth th. financial and 
d«aegregation goOa of the plan. 

Th. court alao =ritid»d th. nini-«agn.t Ida.. -Wga Wainb.rg 
^J^rS. Plaintiffs that thia «■« .*SSd 

^t«Zj^£"^^^™™ ">°°* Chi, the 
X "« c^™"^« *• " h ° o1 a«P«t~nt had not.ho.rn ho» 
cna^-outd aa.ur. th. fund, for tha olnl-nagnat program. 

In concluaion, r^thr.. 8 
group to produce a more detailed ten year 
guidelines in this regard: 

m The new ^lan would be similar to l * J* 1 * 1 ** 1 " 
( l> in providing specific decisions and the data base on 
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which those decisions are made. This plan should 

be consistent with the planning guidelines previously 

accepted by the court. 

(2) The Plan should be more than a "school closing plan." 
When closings are specified, specific criteria should 
be indicated. The planning group's assumptions and 
commitments concerning educational planning should 

be spelled out. 

(3) The plan should have the complete agreement of all 
the members of the planning group. 

The school board appealed Judge Je.nberg ' s order clawing he had 
overstepped his jurisdiction. They also asked the court of 
appeals to stay Jhe district court's order requiring them to 
closel2 schools. Significantly, the plaintiffs joined the 
boara in its appeal though for different reasons: their primary 
concerns pertained to matters of educational equity. The 
courts appeals granted the stay and the school closing plan 
THw in a'hoiding pattern while the appeal awaits the arrival 
of transcripts and court records. The problem, however, is 
that^y'savings that could be 

are tied up in the appeals process. This severely constrains 
III system's ability to cope with its increasing budgetary 
problems. 



The Concerns of Facili ties Planning 

In the past, Judge Weinberg has noted the "tortuous path" of 
the faciUtiefpian in Riverton. The school department's current 
Sfic^ties "/satisfying court orders may be seen as further 
instates of this aggravation and frustration. To some extent, 
problems such as these could be expected in any urban school 

As one Riverton official puts it, any current planning 
for th 'futule^c^arily inherits the problems of the jast 
These problems are exacerbated even further when that past has 
entailed a history of segregation. 

School departaeut officials are often baffled by cou c orders 
and ha^e expressed^ confusion as to their meaning and how they 
are To be satisfied. According to one Rivertonian, they are told 

£SS2 ^^^StAJSS of vhfL likely to occur 
in tne^uture. *• and other Rivertonians do not believe ehat 
forecasting the future is an appropriate role for the court. 

One Rivertonian, Mr. Barker, who has been deeply ^l^d 
with rlcimiesluanning, reports that he is having considerable 
Sf ricuftyii ml^t: judge's order that they develop a long- 
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conditional and unconditional <^i>. «£« ™ ^nistrator 
Plan II in It. original and ravlsad f . school 

fa.1. facad with a p.culi.r dila-a. M thJT « i,'.,. 
for cloning, than th. judge is UMW to a y „ill 
kind of curaa" - J*^" "S^fS both a quality and 
^ffar. «.d atudant. ^ ^S™, ldtot if y .pacific .chool. 
^cfo^Thannha/viU not h~a fulfillad th. court ord.r. 

son. .cho.i o««^** li «s. t SL 1 d sr/SSTiS?.?" 

^^^^^1^ "Sgnt^ it Mo.t 
what is required of tnem an Limit his 

others, however, believe that the^ g ^ ^ ^ 

ir 2 )is^^«^r m lntolerable 

vacancy level and assuring that this is met. 

A number of parties, however - with ^combined 

planning effort. They contend that " £ £"g endaa . Fro0 i the 

together, ^'f^gh^^^ .ay be 

court's !W«*tiv« though, » e r 2£ lonshlp3 between the *tate, 
a necessity due to the complex "lation p nctlon and 

C± "> Son SCh ms ^blSreven 0 ^"important as local and 
^ capital outl^budgets are reduced in the future. 

^ertonians face 
the court's role and facilities Pj»»»- ^ t of both the 
cl^ -•S^.ff^"^ of educational 
court and the P lalatif " ^ th c . 9 -«ct to desegregation, 

quality. As a mature distri « •*» r federal funds ls 

^any Rivertonians feel their f^J ^^ new ^eds that 
based on the exten* to which they can ia / ^ 
are clearly link* to des.gr.gat ion^ To the^ 
court and other parties °^ ome believe they can better 

education as this area. If the 

press their case for ^^St*^im educational programs 
court had approved a P^jfJgJ " he lden tif ication of new 
and a new student assignment plan, tne acC0tfl pii 3 hed. So, 

^^^^lo^l rtrwvement^they do not 
^\T^Va^ ^agement from the case. 

„*<rm that the position of the plaintiffs 
16 is in this action that th. p ed or 

takes on significance. The P laa Jti"s Anti-busers 
supported the appeal of any previous ^^^^3' "ally." 
I consistently portrayed *Jf ^ though , the plaintiffs 

In connection with the '•fitSSttrf « impasse. Judge Weinberg 
and the court have reached somewhat or an 
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is not convinced chat matters concerning educational equity pro-erly 
belong under the desegregation suit. Although this certainly 
may be a properly legal view, it may also signal an unwillingness 
cu his part to be used in the "resource scramble." * 



Educational Programs and Desegrega tion in Riverton 

Desegregation-related educational programs in Riverton include: 
magnet schools, magnet programs, institutional linkages, and a 
variety of special programs geared towards such things as staff 
development, multi-cultural curricula, remedial reading and math 
programs, specialized educational centers, innovative approaches 
to students' academic and disciplinary problems, and others. 
These programs are funded by a combination of federal, state, and 
local funds. 

These programs are complexly intertwined. The funding 
relationships are equally complex. For example, Riverton has a 
magnet school district which has programs that are in part 
supported by federal and state as well as local funds. However, 
federal funds are not used for the basic programs in these 
schools. Rather, they provide support programs such as remedial 
reading and math. On the other hand, a considerable amount of 
federal funds are used for both magnet programs at non-magnet 
schools as well as for support activities at both magnet and 
non-magnet schools* 

The situation is even more complex with respect to the state. 
State regulations provide funds for magnet schools and programs. 
These funds are allocated according to a formula (based on the 
legislature's appropriation) and on a discretionary basis. With 

*A number of yelrs before, Judge Weinberg attempted to address the 
issue of pressure being placed on the plaintiffs. He asserted this, 
after the court of appeals upheld the system-wide plan. 

The desegregation plan in this case has become in 
effect a Court of Appeals plan. . .binding on the 
district court as well as the parties unless altered 
by Chi Supreme Court of the United States after grant 
of certiorari. Some parties have encouraged a popular 
misconception that, if only sufficient pressure can be 
brought against the plaintiffs, the school department, 
members of monitoring councils and the court, the 
plan may be set aside by the trial court. On the 
contrary, quite apart from the constitutional 
necessity of the system-wide plan, the court s 
power to change it is strictly limited. 

The Supreme Court refused to hear the case. Now, however, a number 
of years down the road, this approach, once instituted to protect 
O the plaintiff s and other specified parties, may have come back to 
jzKJC haunt them. ^ 



these funds, the stats provides programs at both magnet and 
non-magnet schools* 
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Magnet Schools 

As part of the system-wide plan that went into effect in 
Rlverton a separate city-wide district of magnet schools at the 
elementary , middle, and high school levels was established. Ea 
school had a particular theme, e.g., music and art, science and 
technology, basic skills, trade, college preparatory, etc. 
Tnese schools were to be 'Voluntarily integrated" 
students from the entire city rather than from specific attendance 



areas. 



In 1979-80, Rlverton budgeted roughly $33 million of local 
funds for the magnet school district. School officials do not 
view this total as a desegregation cost. According ^ them, th e 
students who attend magnet schools (they comprise one-third of 
the total student body) would need <:o be educated anyway. J ohn 
Praeser tells us that in developing the magnet school district 
t£^ worked under the assumption that funding of these Programs 
would require no additional expense to the district. It should 
be --membered chat the idea for magnet and alternative educational 
programs was taken from the school board's proposal for a 
"voluntary" plan. 

ESAA funds are used for the following sorts of services in 
Riverton's elementary and middle school magnets: staff development 
multi-cultural teaching, mini-grant monies «lti-c«lt«rjl 
materials, career awareness programs small group instruction in 
reading and math, innovative approaches to discipline. At the 
"gh school level, ESAA provides Riverton's college Preparatory 
prograf with a guidance and counseling office ^nd tutorial services 
tor Minority children. At their trade school, ESAA funds were 
uSdtt help develop a dental hygiene maintenance pamphlet. ESAA 
provides reading programs at a number of Rlverton s magnets and 
shorts a physical education and curriculum ^I'l™*** 0 ?™ 
SS with after-school activities in dance and photography at 
their theatre and communications magnet. 

Rlverton also receives about SI million from the state to 
help support the magnet schools. The state also provides other 
support for magnet programs, totaling roughly $5 Julian. State 
ftZTar. allocated according to the following guidelines: 

(1) The average cost per pupil of educating each child who 
attends such a facility or the public school district 
of which such facility is a part, less the average 
cost per pupil of educating each such child at the 
public school which he otherwise would have attended 
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(2) The cost of transportation of each child attending such 
magnet school facility 

(3) The cost of pla nnin g and construction, reconstruction, 
enlargement, rehabilitation, or other improvement for 
the magnet school facility provided, however, that no 
such grant shall be for more than seventy-five percent 
of any such cost 

(4) Such other costs incidental to the provision of the 
magnet school facility as the board may approve 

These funds support a variety of programs at Riverton's 
magnet schools. At the elementary and middle school levels 
these include music programs, field trips, multi-cultural 
activities, extended day kindergartens, career exploration 
programs, and library materials and workers. At Riverton's 
magnet high schools, state funds support remedial oath and 
reading programs*, computer science programs, media technology, 
theatre art and music programs, bilingual programs, and some 
extra-curricular activities. 



Institutional Linkages 

The state supports virtually all of what is probably the 
most ambitious educational component of Riverton's desegregation 
program — the institutional linkage program. Through this program, 
linkages have been established between all of Riverton's schools 
(magnet and non-magnet) and community institutions, including 
educational institutions such as colleges and universities, 
cultural institutions such as museums, zoos, parks, etc., and 
community organizations. These funds also support specific 
programs in the schools. A small amount is used for part-time 
mini-grant programs in non-desegregated, primarily black schools. 
The linkages between specific schools and school sub-districts and 
the local educational institutions are by far the largest component 
of the institutional linkage program. 

There are two major types of linkages. First, there are 
iirect linkages between specific schools and community institutions. 
Many of these were Included as part of the original desegregation 
plan. Minimum amounts are set aside for the continuation of 
these pairings. According to one Rlverton school official, there 
have been only three "divorces" since that order. 

Secondly, there are linkages between institutions and the 
school sub-districts established in the system-wide plan. A 
minimal amount is set aside for continuation of those district 
level linkages that were established as part of the system-wide 
remedy. 
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Money also is available for linkages with coimwinity organi- 
zations and for specific school level programs approved by the 
state^ Finally, Tsmall amount is set aside for the maintenance 
of some magnet programs in non-desegregated schools. 

The institutional linkage program was initiated under a state 
law that provides incentives for districts which take measures to 
alleviate racial imbalance. Magnet and education programs were 
viewed as important means of achieving this goal. 

On* state official accounts for the origination of the linkage 
program in the following terms: 

When Judge Weinberg ordered a desegregation plan... 
he included commitments for institutions in the 
area for an in-depth relationship to specific schools 
and districts. . . 

The State Commissioner of Education responded imme- 
diately with a commitment of state financial support 
to planning and program aspects of these relationships. 

It fell to me, with my colleagues in the Bureau, to 
develop criteria for funding these programs.... It 
should be noted that we did not attempt to define 
specif icallv the kinds of services and objectives 
• which would" be. appropriate. Instead we stressed a 
theme which we have continued to believe important: 
setting priorities at the school level, not in 
the outside institutions which seek to serve 
schools... We had been concerned about the possibility 
that universities would tend to "sell" the programs 
which they currently offered, especially those 
which were suffering from declining student demand. 
We wanted to assure that the needs of each school 
would be identified through a real dialogue with 
the university partner. 

By and large, our concern about this problem has 
largely vanished over the years. Certainly we found 
ourselves funding programs which the schools would 
not have designed or selected if given a totally 
open choice. In some cases these programs have 
come to be an effective part of the schools; in 
others, they have fallen away as other priorities 
arose. The impact of state funding was not unlike 
that of funding for research— not every line of 
approach proved useful, but many new directions 
were opened up which would have remained unexplored 
had we placed stricter requirements from the 
start. When offered a choice, many schoorpeople 
appeared grateful to explore the options offered 
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by the universities, while most university represen- 
tatives did their best not to overwhelm the schools 
with pre-packaged programs. 

Over these few years of developing relationships, 
most partnerships have been strengthened to a 
rema rkab le degx i as the partners learned to work 
together and to hear each other's constraints and 
concerns. Two or three have not worked out and 
have been dissolved by mutual consent, but far 
more have been established voluntarily, and there 
are now more than twice as many partnerships as 
were included in Judge Weinberg ' s original order. 

Significantly, state financial support for the HP came after 
the court had approved the program. Neither the masters nor 
experts claim to have been aware of the availability of state 
funds. The state commissioner of education claims that he 
interceded only after the decision had been made. 

p Each year a complex approval procedure is employed for 

each linkage. The cost of this process is assumed by the state. 
This includes stipends for teachers and administrators. The 
school department, however, pays the salary of one administrator 
and a secretary in their Grants Office. 

When the system-wide remedy was implemented the state 
committed roughly $3 million to this program. This amount has 
not been increased over the past few years . Riverton officials 
are thus faced with the dilemma of maintaining programs whose 
costs increase as a function of inflation and other external 
factors while the revenues remain static. 

School officials attempt to co-ordinate revenues from the 
different state funding sources at the program level. For example, 
the development of a magnet program may be funded with monies 
taken from both the ILP and magnet program cotcnonent. 



Riverton's ESAA Programs 



ESAA funds are used in Riverton 1 s magnet and non-magnet schools 
with a substantial portion going to the non-magnet districts. For 
-xample, ESAA funds are used to support a magnet program at one 
of Riverton's district high schools. Because of logistic difficulties, 
this school was not included as part of the desegregation plan. 
For that reason, a magnet program was established at the school 
to attract minority students on a voluntary basis. Support was 
granted for the program under ESAA' a magnet component. However, 
school officials regret having submitted this project under the j 
"magn-c" title. They believe that the program is justified under 
a "basic" grant, since it desegregates a substantial portion of 
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an otherwise untouched section of the distr 1 :t . The program was 
not funded in 1980-81. However, it Is being maintained with 
local funds. Under their magnet grants, River ton also receives 
funds for their extended day kindergarten program and a program 
to help boost minority interest in science and technology 
careers. 

ESAA funds are used for educational programming through other 
grant components as well. ESAA helps support innovative approaches 
to discipline and guidance counseling in magnet and non-magnet 
schools on a needs basis. ESAA funds are also used for the 
development of multi-cultural . curriculum and art and music programs. 
Substantial funds are used for a middle school language arts 
program and a tutoring program for students who suffer educational 
difficulties as a result of prior, segregation. The only program 
specifically provided for a magnet school is a tutoring program 
for mino rity children at Riverton 1 s advanced college preparatory 
magnet. This program had been ordered specifically by Judge 
Weinberg. 

Riverton received $1.9 million in ESAA support when the RPRRI 
was Implemented some time ago. The first ESAA grant, we were 
told, was geared to primarily two purposes: (1) educational 
programs, particularly multi-cultural enrichment programs and 
programs to reduce the disparity between black and white student 
achievement levels and (2) "affective" programs concerned witn 
community response and human relations. 

Over the years there has been some shifting in the types of 
programs funded by ESAA. Riverton' s ESAA director reports that 
the district had received considerable funds for basic skills 
programs. These programs, however, have been de-funded and, as 
a result, discontinued. The only remaining ESAA funded basic 
skills program in 1979-80, we were told, was the language arts 
center. This program was not funded in 1980-81. 

Although man y programs have been discontinued, the district 
may still enjoy some of the benefits of previously funded programs. 
New equipment for example, and strategies for multi-cultural and 
human relations approaches developed from ESAA funded workshops 
do not disappear when the funding ends. Riverton 's ESAA director 
reports that a diagnostic test to measure language and reading 
problems initially developed with ESAA support continues to be 
of value to thm system. 

Other discontinued ESAA educational programs have been 
maintained with district funds. The extended day kindergarten 
program, for example, was defunded. During that time the school 
department maintained the program with a "skeleton staff. The 
program was refunded for the 1979-80 school year but was not 
funded for 1980-81. Some of the costs of the school-community 
| relations program are now covered with ESAA money, and ESAA support 
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has recently been supplied to the parent councils. Other 
formerly ESAA funded programs have been moved to other federal 
grants. Some bilingual programs for example were shifted to ESEA 
Title I. Other shifts have taken place within the ESAA grants 
themselves. During the past year, some monies were taken from 
education programs and applied to safety and security following 
the eruption of racial incidents in some of the schools. 

In one five year period following the implementation of 
the 8PRRI, Rive rt on received over $22.5 million in ESAA funds. 
The largest amount received in any one year was $7.4 million. 
School officials attribute their early success with ESAA primarily 
to the efforts of their Washington representatives. When the 
status of one of their grants was in question, one school 
official told us, Congressman Williamson met with an ESAA director 
and an arrangement was made to continue the program. This 
official suggests that we draw a distinction between school 
districts that have influence in Washington and those that do 
not. For the former, the application and negotiation processes 
that are supposed to guide the obtaining of ESAA funds generally 
do not apply. Indeed, one court official reports that some early 
ESAA funds were obtained without any formal application at all. 

Recently, however, Riverton's ESAA allocation has been reduced. 
In 1979-80 they received roughly $3.1 million, while in 1980-81. 
their allotment was cut to roughly $2.6 million. It appears 
that the district's "clout" may not be as effective as it once 
was or, that as time passes, Riverton's case for certain programs 
becomes weaker. Indeed, a large number of pupils who were in 
the schools when the RPRRI was implemented have now graduated. 
This year a very popular mini-grant program was cut from their 
application. 

As a mature district (desegregation-wise) school officials 
feel they have different problems with respect to obtaining federal 
funds. They are concerned about potential cuts at both the state 
and federal levels. According to one Rivertonian, the challenge 
now is to show how the district's needs are related to desegrega- 
tion. In some cases this may be relatively easy, as when the 
court requires the provision of a particular educational program. 
For example, ESAA funds help support tutorial programs at Academic 
High and an innovative approach to discipline at one Riverton 
school that experienced an exceptionally high suspension rate 
Both of these programs were required by a court order. 

» 

In general, though, school officials believe they have to 
re-d k fine desegregation in order to better press their case for 
federal support. According to one school official, this means 
we have to include "quality education." This official points to 
a 'similar interest on the part of the plaintiffs. 

Riverton's current programs appear to follow court orders 
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» i.. Th'mam include a community and student affaira 
quite closely. These inciuae a co™uuw establishment of 

l^TS^r'SS^f that efforts bj . taken to alleviate 
S£ suspension and expulsion specific s ^Is,^ 

tutoring P«fJ«^J^ h " *" programs also include 

.cadecic challenge high schools. . c ^ n lJ™%_ cui;ley ^des and 
a safety and security program, which provides security axa 
an educational enrichment program. 

Transportation 

Rjverton began transporting students for school d"*8"f tion 
nrior to STiifementation of the RPRRI through MOP and OEPR. 
prior to cn " ~7_ . -^wr tne number of students 

With the implementation of the RWRI. Seir transportation 

b.tng bused ^nTanled at Sav Se ana has grown considerably 
^rUt^fivelears Sanation is nov included under 
^.fltcHf cesegreg^ion. This office was established by a 
court orcer and 'oaf the responsibility f«-^«- 
effectively implementing the stuc.au, reassignment plan. 

Transportation costs related to jf^^SiSee.ln. 
borne by local and state resources Under st statu 

of rebalance based on the legislature's appropriation . 
Estate consider; 

desegregation purposes ii it sacisnes 
criteria: 

(1) Transportation to magnet schools 

ftf\ T^msoortation of a white student from a predominantly 

(2) SSTSS^o a predominantly black school or 
integrated school 

(3) Transportation of a black student from a predominantly 
black school to a predominantly white or 
integrated school 

J£J a »- «,-/.-tfleallv related to desegregation 

centers). Curr, "i y « J Q f ^ district's total transportation. 

receive, about 55c on the dollar. 
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a major factor in the tt * s * 8B . f -Metropolitan integration. 

which are overwhelmingly suburban communities tnat t« 
children from Rive rt on. 

that Riverton school officials attempted 

M^^rlr* 1 * coutt 

order Implementing the WWI waa handed dovu.) 

had financial consequences, th *f a ^ou t ed to transporta- 

On. school offloUl point. ™= ^at In the earl y y ^ 
did not .van have Its ™ ^f^^^e city's corpora- 
T ""^.1 "wasn't uutU two or thr«e\ears down the road 
SS tnTS«rl« rTtalned Its .own attorney to negotiate with 
the bus companies. 

Riverton has had three different types of ""'"^'^ 
various bus companies. Under one !' t S.^Sr another 

. auB h.r of buje. J-^" ^ her cZiny . certain percentage 

prior to desegregation.) 

11- rh«ir arrangements with private contractors have 
Generally, their arT f» B ™"' JV official believes that 

not been happy ones for the district . On ttv ^ 

their agreements with bus co^anies le^t the dis^ & 

at the mercy of those 'f*^ e *\ ***°" S con ? ra ct on the grounds 
company asked for an ^^^SrSt system, faced 

that they were going to go bankrupt' xne che 
with this possibility, and aware ^$£Vservices in 
transportation would result in ad isrupt ion adju3tment . 
violation of the court order, went along wx transp0 rtation 
According- to school officials, the district ana s conce med 
Companies also have di *LfSS2i2 are 

^^and^ir^sacrifice th. services in 
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order to maximize profits. 

Currently, school officials are developing transportation 
programs with budgetary considerations in mind. A plan has been 
developed whereby Riverton purchases their own buses and uses 
outside carriers to supply drivers to drive routes developed by 
the school department. It is believed that the interest rates 
at which the school department could obtain vehicles would be 
less thau those available to private corr -rations, thus resulting 
in some savings Although this pla may provide certain long- 
term benefits, the aUocations required for new buses have 
exacerbated the district's current budgetary problems. 

The current plan for the district's purchasing its own buses 
and having the companies supply the labor may be seen as a way of 
coping with another financial oroblem indirectly related to 
desegregation. This pertains j the unionization of workers 
hired to carry out parts of the desegregation plan. By 
contracting out the busing, the Riverton School Department did 
not have to deal with a bus drivers union (though they ^rtainly 
aa'y have pickad up the costs for their pay increases indirectly) . 
Bus monitors and transitional aides are now unionized and have 
collective baijaining rights. 

Budget officers have complained about increasing obligations 
chat result from contracts with various unions. One Riverton school 
official was "frosted" about the unionization of the transitional 
aides and bus nonitors, whom he regards as "piece workers. The 
current division to buy the buses, but act the labor, may be 
seen a^ one way in which budgetary constraints a-e now becoming 
relevant to' the implementation of the desegregation plan. 
Budget officers oppose the idea that the district should run its 
own \ransportation system because of the costs associated with 
collective bargaining. People in the transportation department 
wanted to alleviate the difficulties and what they saw as 
excessive costs of dealing with the bus companies and their 
inability to provide high quality services. The current plan may 
be seen as a compromise measure. 

Transportation is indicative of the general pattern of budgeting 
for desegregation in Riv,rt,a. Initially, they spent what thev 
thought was necessary in order to accomplish the tas»cs they 
thought were required. As time passed, they found ways to 
.touSiz.. xhe mechanics of pick,-up and deliver:; improved with 
time. Repeat trips and staggered hours were usea to eliminate 
bises. Tn the kindergarten, ware desegregated <«c-« time after 
thVupper grades) transportation Cor kindergarten w,s on a door- 
to^r basis. Currently, pick-up and drop-ott stops are used for 
kindergarten students. 



Office of Desegregation 



Transoortation is one component of the desegregation plan 
that a variety of new expenditures that have now 

oefomTLxtegral aspects of the school department. The most 
obv^u* of these is the office o* desegregation. This office 
prepares school assignments and tus routes. 

Th. deMtranticn office is composed of four interrelated 
unit, Tne sSent Sit is responsible for student assignments. 
Sis entails the development of the so-called space 
dTumentlJat shows the'available space in """^/J*^; 
Student assignment wilt continuously monitors and updates 
S Isstg^t pScies in terms of which PoUc.-blocks are 
rsi^d^chools in order^o assure unit. 

JSr^idTLSSrt 2W of the assignment 
This unit is «m ^ e 7 not t0 shift kids two years in a row. 

r^/JSiiLISf^ *n In iSiv^l student, as 
£5 aTsP.cTal consioetatSns such as bilingual needs or 

aducaSon. Ihlr, , thare is the "-^"^ec 
Si. department ov.rs.as transportation tor <l !^** t ;™ , „ t | tBal 

SET-So "Sa^ as^r I nSSafof "rectors over the 
it« «arf Aooo-oing to ona Riverton official, soma of its 
Cottar. «rra,t!v b.in g overlapped by a 
district-oide offic. for CO— unity and public affairs. 

tv,. nfflc. of desegregation has been increasingly 
rati-^Sized "« the yaarsl Computer facilities have pro. ,de. 
oSciafS o^. complete data procasaing. As a result of a 
^USr. tn. office of Sal^n used 

SISlS^SS rr-nranrUchnologfcal innovations- 
most notably, the new budgetary system. 
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Safet y and Security 

Safety and s.curity ha. ^J*££^J£%l£%jLl 
federal, .rat. »d ^"a ^catfon is for 

Pr ? j '„ Ct 'J^t r ! SI. component ».s added aft.r the eruption 

Marihalis w«re vere ghoWR in ^ ne 

Service WM active- mese cua^ 

aivterton school budget. 
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The state also had certain costs with respect to safety and 
security that were never shown in the Riverton school budget. 
S^ftroopers and guardsmen assisted local police in maintaining 
security. 

The bulk of the security costs were carried by Riverton city 
whih supplied most of the police necessary to protect bus routes 
scnools During the first year of desegregation these costs 
were estimated to cost $10 million. However, some question 
£ b^Trtised about the city's practice of P^g police over- 
time for school duty; the feeling among some bring that this 
artificially increased the cost of security. Accordi ^8" these 
sources the police costs could have been reduced had sch ool duty 
been treated as regular duty rather than overtime. Oue Riverton 
school official, however, asserts that the police more than 
deserved whatever overtime they received. 

f< xlly, the Riverton School District has its own safety 
and security dep.^tment. Though some school officials admit 
that chis department grew out of the ^"Jf^ ^"Hissary 
others claim that such a department would have become ^ 3Sar ? 
regardless of whether or not desegregation had taken place. 

Transitional Aides 

The traditional aide program fits somewhere between safety 
and s£urit"and community-school relations. J""- 1 ^^" 
are "neighborhood people" who assist at new schools to which 
children from their neighborhood may be " ass ^ e ^ tTansi . 
observers as well as school officials have noted that We transi 
tioual aide program provided considerable patronage jobs to be 
distribut-d by Riverton politicians. The number of transxtional 
aidef has been reduced substantially since the arly days. 

Th* eransitional aide program illustrates how the learning 

cive bargaining rights. 

Cotanunitr- S^h ool Re3<rion^ 

Riverton s desegregation pi* entails a complex network of 
parent councils . These councils were ordered b Che c.mrt 
part of tno system-wide remedy plan. 

The councils ar 2 or,, -ized in a h.,rarcn :.cal fanner begin- 
nin 3 with the individual 3C--ol. Slack and mit* reoresen 
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tatives are elected at each school . In those cases where the 
school population has a large number of Hispanic students, they 
will also be guaranteed representation. Members of the school 
level council then elect certain parents from among their ranks 
to be members of the district council. Teachers and students 
also are represented on the district-wide councils as are 
representatives of the institutional linkages. Members of the 
school level councils also elect a city-wide council. This 
council is composed entirely of parents and was to be concerned 
primarily with the resolution of whatever racial problems might 
arise. 

The plan had included a city-wide monitoring council that 
had representatives from these parent councils as well as members 
appointed by the court. These people tended to be influential 
members in the community at largi or important figures on a 
neighborhood level. The council also had teacher and student 
representation. Its purpose was described in the following terms 

The monitoring council will foster public awareness 
of and involvement in the process of implementation 
. of the Court's desegregation orders. It will be the 
primary body monitoring implementation on behalf of 
the Court It will, in this connection, file 
monthly reports with the parties and the Court 
covering its activities. It will attempt to avoid 
the difficulties caused by lack of preparation and 
community education associated with the plan 
currently in effect. It will work to develop the 
institutional linkages with the Riverton schools. 
The monitoring council will attempt to identify 
and resolve problems by mediation and conciliation. 
In its actions, it will act with awareness of the 
needs of non-English speaking groups and co mmuni ties 
in the city. It may bring unresolved problems to 
the attention of the parties, the Court or other 
appropriate persons. It may communicate *ud 
publicize its views and recotmr^ntfations to the 
public* the parties and the Court. The mofaitoring 
councxl will nou co-manage or make policy for the 
schools. Neither will it assume responsibility of 
the Board, School Department and other defendants 
to carry out the Court's orders (order). 

The most expensive components of the community relations 
network were the monitoring council and the city-wide parents 
council which was given a small staff. The school system paid 
for the monitoring council until it was disbanded some four 
years after the order was put Into effect. E^AA originally 
paid for the parent ccjmncil. However, after it was learned 
that the council had lieen ordeteo by the court, HE 1 .*/ refused to 
continue the funding.' According to one Riverton official, 
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Judge Weinberg called HEW representatives into court to explain 
why programs included in his orders were ineligible for funding. 
According to this official, this encounter is part of the reason 
for ESAA changing its policy with respect to funding court- 
mandated programs. -Although one anti-busing board member proposed 
that the council's budget should be cut to ease the current 
deficit, the council's budget has been maintained with local 
funds and some ESAA support this year. 

Federal and state resources aie used for school-community 
relations in other ways as well. S-.ate monies are now being 
used to attempt to attract students back to the public schools 
and to orient new students to the school system. ESAA funds 
are used for the following purposes: 

The training of parent and student members of the court- 
established councils 

Translation services 

Publication and distribution of parent newsletter 
Mileage reimbursement for parents attending meetings 
Extra-curricular activities 



Faculty and Administrative Desegregati on and Affirmative Action 

The desegregation plan approved by the court contained a 
component for desegregating .idministrative and faculty personnel. 
Later, the court required an affirmative action plan for both^ 
the teachers and administratars. This was based on the court's 
finding that the school department had discriminated against 
black applicants for teaching positions and that administrators 
overwhelmingly «ere drawn from the ranks of the teaching staff. 
For these reasons, the court ordered that ail new positions be 
filled on a one for one basis until blacks comprised specific 
percentagas of all teachers and administrators. 

School officials dc not sec any major budgetary impacts 
from affirmative action cr teacher desegregation. One interesting 
congruence needs to be pointed out. As will be recalled, the 
court order required the redrawing of district lines. This 
resulted in an Increase in the number of sub-districts. The 
order also required area superintendents for each of the new 
districts, thereby causing a su-ii increase in the number of 
administrators required. More importantly, as part of its 
school equalization component, the order also required that each 
building have a principal on site. This also helped to make room 
for more administrators. It also needs to be remembered that the 
judge required certain educational programs that necessitated 
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u .u .ffimeiw action component f the remedy plan 
J""^ ££v.r district ha, .t the court-ordered 

!TSU ° utuy 15 no lonser necessa ^ 

<:.,andl, the 'acuity desegregation and hiring order have 
- £SH>0 ^;^^rts^rce^a t chin1"a £t 

closing plans for similar reasons. 

Thirdly, in parr a, a result oi '^^^TJ^^ 
has estabUshed an affirmative ^"f*^ efforr came 

in^oUaboration with the ^^""^egregacron ^d affirmative 
initiates plans for £u « h « f !" £ ' "^lt y ^Her way to develop 
action. For erample. « '""f^"^ personnel. The 
S^^^ficrrthel^ar^t of implementation. 

fourthly, affirmative action £• fstaff'"""' 

conf Ucc with the board s efforts to redu prlnci? le 
reduction policy based on a last ^ tely large n-aaber 

»ould result in the firing of a »^"^ trat J s . mis policy, 

to r^Slc^led-fd the proportion . of -fonflicc 
ffid administrators below courc esra b i S ed Wjj^ ^ 

with previous court orders •».«•" • other policies on 

"moral -1*1 *H»^ ct ^ union regulations and collec- 
the other hand, could J^ UC L™" ^ lty to fulfill affirmative 
S^S^S'Sr*^ 5 ^ ii-t the ration 
of savings through scaff reductions. 

IV. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
L n^ber of observations can be ^concerntag ^ Processes 

, f budgeting ^desegregation n ve "-.^ » 

Ctwt there was no .real "fort co s ation . the board w 3 h 
5£ SSfi cT= -ing.^e Lard .ember p,,U,y 
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expressed the view that costly desegregation expenditures could 
be used to ir'iibit the implantation of the plan. The state and 
court-appointed officials under whose auspices plans ultimately 
were developed did not consider liuancia. concerns to be an 
lap or cant factor and candidly admit their lack of budgetary 
experience. The judge, on the other hand, was concerned that 
"costs" were being used to subvert the Implementation of the 
plan and intercedea on behalf of school officials who were 
concerned that withholding funds would delay planning activities 
and thus result in implementation difficulties. This helped 
create an attitude among school officials that revenues could 
be secured if specific items could be treated as desegregation- 
related. 

The early stages of desegregation planning and implementation 
were pervaded by conflict and confusion. The question of 
desegregation costs became part and parcel of these conflicts. 
Ihis teldso to cloud ratf.r than clarify important factual issues 
concerning costJ. Beyond this, it is questionable that the 
school bureaucracy had the administrative capabilities to 
produce coherent financial inf o rmation concerning desegregation 
costs ever* if key political actors truly wanted it. Indeed, one 
Riverton official — .plaina that the budgetary system, even 
after reform, cannot produce financial information n a program 
basis This has becoae an especially important problem for 
Mr Barker who, in developing a long-term facilities plan, must 
^eiLftaneously the three concern of educational programming, 
desegregation, and fiscal responsibility. 

Secondly, it is apparent that this initial lack of budgeting, 
and pianSng 7 in general! has retarded efforts to increase efficiency. 
This is oo.-c evident in the area of transportation, where the 
school department became l^l-.ed into a number of contractual 
arrangements that were not always beneficial lo the district. 
Also the requirements of auxiliary transportation personnel 
£!g'., transitional axdes and bus monicors) resulted in new unions 
and an additional category of expenses. 

More importantly, though, the transportation plan implemented 
to facilitate the RPBRI and the systes-wide .-emedy was, according 
to school officials, based on an approach which constrains their 
current efforts to easure continued desegregation, maintain school 
system stability and achieve the fiscally responsible and court- 
ordered goals of reducing *c«ss capacity in the Riverton Public 
Schools. In this sense desegregation, or rather the confusion 
that characterised the «rly planning activities, has locked the 
systam into a olao that at least has impeded current efforts to 
lave money. This results as much fr*» the board's intransigent 
edition to busing and the lack of a sowd informational base 
and 'recessing system in the scnool depart*^ as it does fro. the 
actual ?Un developed by srata and court ctficials. 
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This reflects the two countervailing thrusts of desegregation 
in Riverron In the initial implantation periods, desegregation, 

^iTSth the intense conflict and lack of budgetary sophis- 
Ticat^n intrtnucedTcertain degree of wildness into school 
Seoart^nt plying and budgeting activities. Almost simul- 
£SE tU>. it highlighted the lade 

the school department's planning and budgeting ac ^^ tie ^^ ally 
.eWated a new board to take efforts to reform this. Ironically, 

t*S tnat desegregation was calling attention to 
IUL of S system's problems, it was creating new problems 
itself. 

Thirdlr the question of desegregation costs was, and con- 
ci^elT k I highly- Political although, pout c. of 

rhi» matter have changed over time. In the initial stages « 

n. nayor, who argued at on. £at to. £rd * ^gr^ the 

eseiaatss « e " t 1 ^" d ^ financial difficulties. Currently, 

Sr^onrt S " ^'officials 

consider to be "education" concerns. 

tm« difficulty reflects a fourth characteristic of desegre- 

related concerns pervade the suverrnn N x were 

^S*o SSiSi?S U - location of new schools and In 
faculty and administrator hiring. The scope of the Ration In 
i^conld ^te-stantial c^-^ 
to S*e steps to SSe«« desegregation, the court had to step 

prcgrams, tutorial programs, innovative »ph 

school rtpairs and r ..novations . These actions ha%e had very 

definite financial consequences. 

! Set ol^minJslrative capabilities in the 

O context; (3) the confusion in 'he legal "JjJJ^l salience of 
ERIC t0 <*«"* r ««»tion costs; (4) the political 
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desegregation and the usefulness of desegregation costs as a 
symbolic weapon in a variety of political wars. The lesson of 
Rlverton may read as follow*: Desegregation costs , but conflict 
can be even more expensive. 
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THORNTON 



Early in 1978, following a long trial, U.S. District Court 
Judge Nathan Green found that Thornton school officials, Thornton 
ciry officials, and state officials had unlawfully discriminated 
against black students. The school board then devised and 
successfully Implemented a two-phase ("Phase A" and "Phase B") 
desegregation plan. The plan involved the establishment of magnet 
schools, a minority-to-majority transfer plan, school closings, 
and rezoning. Under the plan all of the city's racially- 
identifiable hijh schools and its white elementary schools became 
integrated. More than a dozen elementary schools remained all- 
black, but students assigned to these schools were eligible to 
participate in the voluntary transfer program. White flight was 
negligible. 

Major financial difficulties accompanied Implementation of the 
Phase A and Phase B plans. In 1978-79 these difficulties were so 
sev-re that the plaintiffs and school defendants forged a temporary 
coalition aimed at persuading the court to order the city to 
provide additional runds for the schools. The court eventually did 
so, but city officials asserted that the order would require severe 
cutbacks in fire and police protection. Judge Green thereupon 
stayed his own order. As school officials struggled- to complete 
the 1978-79 school year they undoubtedly entertained hopes that the 
following year would not be so difficult, and that the desegregation 
initiatives of the previous two years could be consolidate. But 
it was not to be so. 

Just as the 1978-79 school year ended Judge Green issued an 
order which the school board characterized as a "shocker" and a 
"bombshell." The court-approved two-phase plan then in place, Green 
announced, was only a "partial remedy." Recent Supreme Court 
doctrine had made it clear that a "systemwide' remedy was needed. 
The continued existence of all-black elementary schools was not 
justified. A "Phase C" plan for eliminating these vestiges of 
past violations was to be proposed tothe court within five months. 

The desegregation planning team which had developed the previous 
phases went back to work. Drawing upon the experience of the 
previous years, the planners devised a proposal which went to the 
court late In the fall. However the plaintiffs deemed the proposal 
inadequate. Hearings were set. These dragged on through the 
winter and spring, interspersed with unsuccessful efforts to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the Issues. No settlement emerged, and so 
early in the summer of 1980 Judge Green approved most of the board s 
Phase C proposals, adding some additional steps which included the 
development of still further plans. Evidently there would be a 
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implement a Phase C plan. J^^^antatlon process (Phase 
design process (Phase C) and the ^ accomplishments under 
JStSoS school officials, /^ r °^fS a^dat. our inquiries 
•Phases A and B, went out of their ™* ±r v±ewS of events, 

ana requests for ^°^ ti0 ^ 0 Uined from the plaintiffs. Thus 
Extensive information also was ™" in ^ trace both de sign and 
£ this report we are able not only to «^ theae activities 

implementation activities, but also " officials, 
from the perspectives of b °^ r P ^^£ tae nts , so the former 
As the latter focused on their ±M 90 dearly 

The Phase A plan la sunaarlaad In u I7 sum arijes 

SI iSaa B Plan follow, m SectionJU. Sact ^ 
Se daaigo-of-ramadr proc" tar T . A flna i aaotlon 

I. BACKGROUND 

Thornton is an aging ^^^."E ^ 
ph7 siSl deterioration and depopu J^j^U dominant, 
'forces of urban disi nvesment and sub « ttrf ^^r and 

drawing remains predominantly-white, but 

to the suburbs. Toda * ^ n £f gn are of the area's poor and 
it contains a ^wrtiflaj" ■* are has dropped by 

families. In the public schools, where enr ^u^ts are 

on^third from its *t*ir~i»l »-P-»* .. 

about evenly balanced. There_ is^ ^ group of 

.nrolled in the schools, along wxca 
native Americans. 

During the 1970s, when -^d^ffi^^-P-*- 
proceeding, the Thornton city 8°™™^ baae waa eroded by 
encing severe fiscal woes; Jh • jj*^,. , and a decline to the 
factory shutdowns, re9id ' 11 ^" actions. At the same time there 
number of taxable P«™°« " apices, for modernization of 
were urgent demands for W****ZZ*l urban reinvestment, and 
S capital facilities reouired • » ^ The city govern- 

for improved wages for <^«anc muni J financial strategy 

aant seemed unable to P^ 1 "^"/accumulated. Just as desegre- 
By the mid-1970, budget de i .ee ^ reduced further 

ssScSrs 4 ^-? ^ - provide funds ' 
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precipitating curtailments In spending. 

The financial condition of the Thornton Public School 
District (TPSD) is closely tied to that of the city, for the 
district Is fiscally dependent. That is, even though the school 
board is popularly elected, it has no independent taxing powers. 
The district's annual operating revenues must be appropriated by 
the mayor and the board of aldermen. Capital funds for school 
purposes are provided through the city's regular capital funds 
budget. The only Important source of revenues which the school 
board can directly tap la the federal government. Thus the 
TPSD s financial fortunes are closely tied to its leaders' 
political acumen vis-a-vis city officials, and to staff member*' 
success in mobilizing federal grants. 

Budgets and Budgeting 

There are three major budgets. The operating budget , which 
reflects 80-90Z of the district's actual annual expenditures, 
provides for teacher salaries, administration, supplies, maintenance, 
transportation, and support staff. Revenues for this budget are 
derived primarily from state school aid, earmarked local revenues 
such as sales taxes, and the local real property levy which is 
set by city officials. The capital budget , which provides for 
new construction and major renovations, is included within the 
city's overall capital budget (which is quite small, given the 
city's difficulties in financing bonds). A grants budget is a sec 
of separately-administered budgets reflecting a multitude of 
federal financial assistance programs in areas such as bilingual 
education, compensatory education, and desegregation assistance. 

The Operating Budget 

Responsibility for the preparation of the annual operating 
budget Is vested in the TPSD's budget director, who reports 
directly to the superintendent. A quiet and dignified man with a 
substantial reputation for integrity and fairness, the budget 
director oversees a budget which now exceeds $100 million. Report- 
ing to the budget director are the heads of the departments of 
accounting, auditing, budget, data processing, food services, 
payroll, and other miscellaneous folks who seem not to fit else- 
where in the organizational hierarchy (e.g., "mail," "duplicating"). 

Modern management techniques have not yet had a substantial 
Impact on budgetary matters. In recent years the district's out- 
side auditors have been urging school officials to undertake 
comprehensive cost evaluations of the eutire school system, co 
bring various financial reports into alignment with each other, to 
make better use of data processing capabilities, to expand the 
scope of the audit department, and particularly *o develop an 
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operation* manual In which responsibilities and procedures would 
be reduced to written form (outside auditor, "letter of 
recommendations") . 

* 

If the budget process has not been highly rationalized, it 
at least occurs in a fairly predictable fashion. Each fall 
division heads are asked to submit their budget reque. "9 for whe 
next year. Evidently the requests are prepared incrementally, 
i.e., next year's request is based on this year's appropriation, 
with adjustments to reflect any known changes such as enrollment 
declines, new statutory mandates, and inflation adjustments. The 
format of the budget explicitly encourages year-to-year comparisons 
by showing, side by side, previous year expenditures, current 
year appropriations, and subsequent year requests. 

Departmental requests are compiled and adjusted in the budget 
* director's office. Revenue estimates also are developed there. 
In mid-winter a proposed budget Is presented to the board of 
education. After board consideration, adjustment, and approval, 
the proposed operating budget Is sent to city hall. There it is 
consolidated with budget requests from the other city departments 
(e.g., streets, health, recreation). By early spring the mayor 
makes budget recommendations to the board of aldermen, which then 
holds hearings. By June 1 a budget is approved, and by July 1 TPSD 
officials must adopt a budget based on the amount of their appropri- 
ation from the city. 

The entire process Is highly politicized. In preparing their 
budget school officials attempt to both anticipate and shape city 
officials 7 expectations. The mayor is assiduously courted, for 
his budget recoumendations are deemed crucial. The courting is 
complex: an invitation to appear onstage at the mayor's alma 
mater—alongside Jesse Jackson; encouragement to parents to testify 
in favor of the school budget during budget hearing sessions; 
public assurances that "fixed assignments" and "forced busing" will 
not be utilized even in the face of Judge Green's Phase C order. 
Negotiations with school employee's organizations are orchestrated 
In terms of their significance for settlements with other municipal 
employees. Controversial issues such as school closings are Handled 
in ways designed to minimize political fallout aimed at aldermen 
and the mayor, i.e., to keep those officials from being forced into 
positions where they would have to oppose school district efforts. 
We found it interesting to note that top school officials have an 
informal indicator of their "political success rate." It is :he 
ratio between the city's operating budget appropriation , and the 
TFSD's operating budget request . Recently that ratio has ranged 
between 92Z (a bad year) and 98Z (a very good year) . While the 
range seems small, each percentage point represents more than 
$1,000,000, i.e., about 70 teacher positions— enough to staff a 
large high school, or several elementary schools. 

The mayor and the boaxd of aldermen, along with the city's 



comptroller, have their own political constituencies, agendas, and 
aspirations. During the period of our study there was frequent 
bickering on financial matters such as the accuracy of revenue 
projections, the priorities to be assigned to various enterprises 
of city government, the adequacy of budgeting practices, the 
proper description of year-end balances ("surpluses" v. "debt- 
retirement funds"), and, most particularly, the level at which 
the local property tax should be set. The latter, of course, is 
the bottom line. After all the budget requests are totaled up, 
and after projected state and federal revenues are deducted, the 
remaining revenue needs have to be provided through the property 
tax set by city officials. Thus the outcome of the budget process 
affects not merely the schools and other departments; it also 
affects every taxpayer and voter. 

The budget preparation process is greatly complexified by 
events which lie beyond the control of school and city officials. 
Some are In the 'accident" category— a severe winter which boosts 
heating costs, a broken water main which severely damages a school. 
Others reflect developments in the national economy: inflation- 
fueled cost increases, unexpected windfalls from Investments at 
high interest rates, declines in sales tax revenues resulting from 
unemployment. But the most significant and aggravating uncertainties 
are those which result from the actions of officials in the state 
capital and in Washington. >• legislature and the governor, 
caught up in their own pol. .1 milieus, delay their appropriations 
actions until the last mia. thus requiring municipal officials 
to conduct their budget rev* .ws without sure knowledge about the 
level of state aid which can be anticipated. In a city such as 
Thornton, where more than hall of the schools* revenues are derived 
from state aid, even a minor adjustment in state appropriations 
can have substantial benefits or costs in terms of school jobs and 
educational programs. During the period of our observations 
Thornton's mayor, comptroller, and aldermen made different estimates 
about the level of the forthcoming state appropriation; eventually 
a budget was adopted on a "best guess" (and hopeful) basis. That 
action was followed by a quick trip to the state capital to 
plead for the necea«iy special aid approi riation. In the end an 
additional appropriation was made— large enough to fill most of the 
revenue expenditure gap, but not all of it. Ve were unable to 
ascertain the extent to which the gap-' represented the hopes and 
dreams of local officials, and the extent to which ie represented 
absolute necessities. (Similarly we were unable to establish 
whether highly publicised "cuts? in the TPSD budget represented 
positions which were newly-created positions which had been budgeted 
but not filled, and those which previously existed &nd whose 
elimination represented an actual reduction in services.) 

Additional outside developments which affect local budgeting 
are almost endless. Congress or the state legislature can enact a 
new program mandate but fail to provide sufficient funds, thus 
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quiring allocation of 

Presidential enthusiasm f « ^'E^S- X*" there are judicial 
projections a. well as ££5; award resulting from a 

bodies. During our study an »".rmtlon«» ^ gchool 

Sbor-managem^t tt^otr r-ulted ^ t C ^2l ng 8 addltl onal services 
district budget. Par«ts w«. *^ our ^ gregation orders from 
in the special ,f £ln anc5l rmif ications. 

Judge Green had potentially *arge tin» 

■l. x. v,- ve b«cn describing does not 
The budgeting '"^^o^of a school appropriation, 
end viui the city government s adoption aa the city can 

Tvo further developments ^J^^tious (i.e., it 
only appropriate a "lump fo 5 ; r0 p 0Se d budget) the 

cannot cut Individual lines la jhe P^P ^ 

school district, following adju8tne nts it deems 

rebudget that jmount mak^ ^^^.T^estad amount and the 
necessary in view of the £££~ 0 absorb cuts in teaching 
appropriated amount. JjJg^pSitl— . W ^"TJd'a 
staff P" 1 *^* yT^!™«T« othmr areas is the board s 
renovations, staff ^^"'l^. ,7 Thus once the size of the 
prerogative and duty, not £g b y school officials and 
fiscal pie get, fixjd. '^^lopment may or may 

the board of education. As. « ^ £ e ^ by cl ty official.- 
"Supplemental *PP r ^^ i0 ^ n J^!!7ad general revenues (partxc- 
sometia- as a result of " * ^ < 

ularly if earmarked for the «^ools), ^ d by th e city 

em-gene!-, or somrfim- to -^J^SiS fire- unanticipated 
Sself (e.g.. * *f f^Lon) Tn. possibility of supplemental, 
costs on the board of £^ o n ^J£\ n e supplicant's posture, 
virtually l-it- ^ ^.^h^ever the p,o ?5 *ct of a 
SSLSSlt^S- pr— ents itself. 

unc.rt.inti- and ^£s^ 
are pr— t la the Thornton School Dis trict to 
cr-te a genuine dilemma. On the one o£ , ta ff , the 

retiotiality and the"enoveSon of facilities, 

purchase of supplies an d e^uip-« t. th^r-ov ^ 
and the negotiation of contracts,^ "J 4Ction invites e charge 

opereting budget ha. ^S^SlSS * *• acti ° n ±S 

of fiscal lrresi»o— ibility— particux / stata or 

on optimistic -sumption* ibout the ^ wait , until its 

federal aid. On the other hand, if the f ±tud . an d mismanage- 
SSget is -sured, *^££S*l£» emp\oym«t, purchasing, 
ment, for h-ty or fT^, end the like are certain to 

transportation routes, ™~ va <* ott ?' " hoo i opens in the fall. I« 

upon, and suffered from, tnxs 
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The Capital Budget 

Th. capital budg.t, which provid.. tor ^^T^^"" 1 
bulldog, and ln S2"cS«lSu5t-n«d» C ^t 

gov.rnBrnt', 2S^T£1^S£^2S.^I-. - 
coip.t. with n««ds ^ ic hoolhou,« n.«d. war. 

offic. buildings. In tha 1960s. ™*° *T {or r .ducing 

ap.cific.lly -•"^^'•^^^•'^Ihos. o..ds fell 
rsclsl ssgrsgstlon, city officials dscis « ™ u ^ t „i— t 
bslov ths capital .ponding l««ls which th. J 1 ^ agaln , c 

th« funds vifi scaehov derived frcm the district s regular P 
budget, or £ oecial grants. 

Anoth.x ,u»=. of eta '.parat. "^^fft 
th. TrSB do« o-n It. bulldog s. If ab£l-° "j^' 1 ^. 
rswrt. back to J» city, «nd th. '^J 0 ^ 1 "^'^. th. city. 

«oy rsv«.u« ire. th. sal ^Sf. buildings, 
alraady a Urge landlord, is not «*»" . Ind..d, during 

for It dc not have ths msnpowr to Mnage ™ ^^.d an d 
our fUld work a.v.r.1 «"2£2?2.r5 In t.rm. of 

.trfppsd by thi««. « consld. » ™„ £ hool buildings. 

Scours, ss £ : sg£ « srr^ 

ST^KSE. ror^CkS school dosing,. 

ts» ftranta Budget 

Social gr»ts— ».tly '-f^ tt ^S) t or"tni , ' d ESrgt.cy School 

Tot SSfMST -i-ff * budg-tlng and 

Asslstsncs Act (ISAA) sr. "nox lptc ial grants offics 

accounting procss.es of th. ^JJJJ" offlc .. it s personnel 

^t^UU- rSc.Sn,\n1*.oo 1 !:slng f f.d:ral grant fund,, 

^lutrutn,: ~ Uxatiou plucea. -hall ,.. 

finance in Thornton. 
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Budgeting for Desegregation 



Our initial interviewee in Thornton was the district's budget 
director, who explained that there was no "desegregation budget." 
He doubted that we could profitably study the district, given our 
professed interest in the financial aspects of urban school 
desegregation. However our preliminary off-site investigations of 
Thornton had indicated that desegregation costs had been the 
subject of intense judicial scrutiny, and that board of education 
employees frequently reported multi-million dollar "desegregation 
costs." Evidently somebody was keeping tabs on costs. 

The reasons for the apparent anomaly subsequently came into 
focus. First, the budget director, as the district's principal 
financial officer, was bound by statute and rule regarding the way 
in which expenditures and revenues *iere displayed; the statutes 
and rules applying to Thornton made no provision for separate 
identification of desegregation-related itsms. Second, 'che "some- 
body" who prepared desegregation cost figures turned out to be 
the desegregation planning team, along with the board's legal 
advisor, i.e., people whose positions lay completely outside the 
regular budget channels. Third, desegregation finances were attuned 
to schedules set by the court and by federal funding agencies, 
not the budgeting schedule set by the district's regular procedures. 
Fourth, and of greatest fignificance we think, whereas the court 
and federal desegregation assistance officials wanted to know 
the costs of desegregation, locally elected officials did not. 
Clear identification of, desegregation costs could have precipitated 
disputes at budget review time. These could trap public officials 
between electoral groups opposed tc desegregation, on one hand, 
and the court on the other. (The court, it will be recalled, 
already had found city officials guilty in the deJegregation case, 
and hence they were in no position to oppose funding for desegre- 
gation.) Thus it made no political sense to tag desegregation 
expenses in the regular budgeting process. 

Although we have no direct evidence of it, we think it likely 
that similar considerations may lie behind state-level decisions 
not to disaggregate transportation costs into specific categories, 

t special education, vocational education, desegregation. If 
costs for desegregation busing were separately displayed the 
state, through its transportation reimbursement program, would be 
in the position of "paying for busing." Thus bookkeeping problems 
and political problems both are avoided by lumping all transportation 
costs together. On the other hand, if busing costs are not known 4 
or knovable, they cannot readily serve as constraints in the 
desegregation planning process. 
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Desegregation 



School desegregation emerged as a serious issue in Thornton 
in the 1960s. Substantial in-mlgration of black families occurred 
in the middle third of the century. Most of the newcomers settled 
in the oldest portion of the city— a fact which the Federal District 
Court later declared to have resulted* in part, from discriminatory 
actions by housing officials « Black in-migration coincided with 
a white exodus to the suburbs . By the early 1970s the school 
population was over 402 black. 

In the 1960s, advocates of integration proposed a number of 
plans for alleviating racial isolation, e.g., a series of large 
middle schools to be built at sites where integration could be 
achieved naturally, a rezoning plan which would have fostered 
desegregation, a program of voluntary transfers from inner city 
schools to peripheral schools, and a shuffling of the grade-level 
structure. But opposition and inaction by the school board and 
the city government nullified these plans, and minority racial 
Isolation steadily increased. The state's commissioner of educa- 
tion ordered action to reduce racial isolation in Thornton's 
schools, but failed to achieve compliance with the orders. 

A group of plaintiffs finally brought suit in federal court. 
The plaintiffs asserted that school officials, city officials, 
and state officials had discriminated against and failed to secure 
the rights of black students attending the Thornton schools. 
Specific violations tire said to have occurred in school officials 9 
manipulations of school attendance boundaries, transfer policies 
and practices, use of optional attendance areas, selective use of 
the neighborhood school concept, and Inaction in the face of 
demonstrably segregative actions. City officials, it was charged, 
had obstructed a school construction program which would have 
alleviated racial isolation. Housing officials also were alleged 
to be culpable. And state officials had acted feebly in the face 
of complaints about racial segregation in the Thornton schools. 

After a prolonged trial, Federal District Court Judge Green 
found for the plaintiffs. The court acknowledged the presence of 
rai integration efforts— particularly the Voluntary Integrated 
EcHication Program (VI£P) in which more than 2,000 inner city 
youngsters voluntarily transferred to outlying predominantly- 
white schools— but concluded that such efforts were more than 
balanced by actions which contributed to racial isolation in the 
schools. In his liability finding, Judge Green set forth a 
number of specific violations which be had found. Be particularly 
focused on two high schools, several junior high schools, and a 
number of elementary schools. Citing Keys , Judge Jxeen held that 
"a substantial and meaningful portion of the school district has 
been Intentionally segregated"; therefore it was not necessary 
for the plaintiffs to show particular violations in every segre- 
gated school. 
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n.k*??^ 1 * i i * bll i t7 f±adia 8. J««g« Green separated issues of 
liability and remedy. The latter, he said, were not yet before 
S;'"*": J**™** b « subsequently. With the court's 

finding of liability however, the question of remedy became 
P«amount. The court provided little guidance other than to note 
tnat the court is not, and does not want to be, a school 
administrator"; the task of devising a remedy lay with the 

th-rJK I nd J WOUld J b ! *" U " d by th « court ^ in the event 
^ ffr?"? Nothing was said about the nature 

of the remedial obligation* which the liability finding placed 
upon city or state officials. The court also was silent with 
respect to two crucial remedial questions: (1) must a plan 

sva^';.*^ 2* ° f P" ct * c *Uty. Ill of the school 

system s racially-identifiable schools? and ttFwhat black-white 
ratio instituted "desegregation"? On these points the plain- 
tiffs and defendants profoundly disagreed, and their disagreement 
directly affected their approach to remedial c estious. The 
constitutional mandate was unclear; indeed at aat time the 
Columbus and Dayton cases were headed toward the Supreme Court. 
But the Supreme Court would not dispose of the questions until 
long after Thornton began the desegregation process. 



II. PHASE A 

*u ,Sl ^ stT J ct i « our t , » liability finding was announce* late in 
tne 1975-76 school year. The school board was not entirely 
unprepered for it, for a lawyer who was a member of the board had 
anticipated the ruling. The board's response was outwardly calm. 
The board would abide by the law, even though the ruling might be 
appealed. At the staff level too, there was some coaching. The 
directo/r of a desegregation assistance center met with key staff 
members, helping them to understand the magnitude and types of 
problems that would accompany desegregation planning. 

Judge Green asked -that remedial plans be submitted just a few 
v, ! k, u if ; , J r «moundng his liability finding. Both the plaintiffs 
sxtd the defendants submitted proposals to the court. The plaintif fs' 

plan, drawn up by an out-of-state consultant, had a singJe goal: 

prompt achievement of systsmwlde racial balance. The plan used 
zoning and clustering and pairing techniques which would have 
desegregated all the schools in Thornton. The defendants ' proposal, 
concededly incomplete, was grandly labeled "The Thornton Plan." 
(The plaintiffs dubbed it a "School Closing Plan" and promptly 
asked chc court to forbid implementation) The defendants proposed 
tr dose ten schools and reassign their students. In addition four 
school* were to be designated as citywide "magnet" schools. 

Judge Green noted the differing orientations of the plaintiffs' 
and che defendants' plans. Following bearings he said: 
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To sumnarlze briefly the plans submitted to the Court, 
the defendants' plan fall* short of a true integration 
effort and the plaintiffs' plan, while setting forth 
a comprehensive and theoretically ideal arithmetic 
solution for the complete Integration of almost all of 
the ph 0, ™ tot »] schools, fails to fake into account some 
Important practical considerations. One local 
commentator has aptly described the integration of the 
(TPSD) as follows: "Pirst, no school integration plan 
Is going to work unless it has the long range support of 
the coomunity. It has to be something all of the 
citizens of the city, black and white, can live with In 
harmony in the years ahead. Two, the ruling should 
stay well within the esse law established by the 
United States Supreme Court." There cannot be disagree- 
ment with this concept. The Court accepts it and 
recommends if. to all concerned. It must be stressed 
hovever, ch*r both points made by the commentator are 
Important. The difficulty thus far In this case Is that 
the defendants for the most part have kept their eye on 
point one and disregarded point two, and the plaintiffs 
for the most part have considered point two and ignored 
point one (transcript, oral proceedings) . 

Our own inquiries and observations suggest that the limited 
nature of the board's proposals reflected more than a desire for 
"harmony." At leest three other considerations—legal, technical, 
and financial— appear to have been operating. On the legal front, 
Judge Green's liebility finding was being appeeted, and the 
possibility of success suggested that there be delay in proceeding 
toward major school change!. Moreover even If the appeal was lost 
it was not absolutely certain that a remedial plan required system- 
wide recial balance; In 1976 there was hope that Supreme Court 
doctrine— not altogether clear at that time— might swing toward 
limited remedies. Thus, limited remedial action seemed werrantad. 

The second explanation emphaeized the school district's limited 
capacity to «.gege in comprehensive desegregation planning. Part 
of the problem, of course, was that the district's top officials 
did not went to engage in such planning, given the legal cousidisr- 
ations noted above. In addition hovever, it eppeers that th« 
necessary time, staff, and Information simply were not available. 
The time intervel between the announcement of the liebility finding 
and the opening of school in September was too short to permit 
development of e plan for a school system involving more than 100 
schools and more than 50,000 students. Judge Green took note of 
the co mp lexities and the need for planning time. In considering 
what to order in Phase A, he said 

I believe sincerely that if we ere to do anything la 
the educational field, we ought to do It Just es well 
and carefully as possible. . .We were under a difficult 
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and short elm. span. [If] any of you householders 
nave moved from one apartment or one household to 
another, then you know the difficulties that are 
attendant upon that. I think you can appreciate the 
difficultly that any school department would have in 
moving a number of students and teachers and all 
their paraphernalia from one school to another 
(transcript, oral proceedings). 

Beyond the logistics problems there were technical problems. A 

W **, th * t the 8Ch ° 01 dld ^e the necessary 
2^?£lT? ' In particular! it 

t^t U^t ll^ ' 78tea ** ch Wttld Planners the oppor- 
tunity to try out various combinations of enrollment techniaues 

2 schLT^f 11 °° d -*regation, travel dt^nce ' 

and school building capacity. The district's pupil record svstem 

Jaa? l^S t-4 J5 BW J***"" attMded «**n Sere^S 2 Xa 
^ PnaseTSL^.^ 7 5 ° rderln * ^—tation of 

be devoid ) ? " Gre€ ° dlreCted that a f* 11 l0 «" r »7"em 

A third explanation for the characteristics of the board's 
Phase A plan emphasise, financial constraints. Shortly after the 

^t'J^l^ UabillC7 * 8alMt sch001 boaS and ^ c£y, 
the latter decided to become more fiscally responsible-* task 

ESttZl in i Part L? 7 ^ * ^a -lash in the s^nool 

™ JJJ 17 ?1 ly - aubml " td bud 8« request. Thus the school system 

anl 7 thB pr0blBM of dwegregation planniS 

Auction. As the court was reviewing proposed 8 

^S^rS^^ n «L laa8, ,Ch001 ot£idM * ~« threatening'cuts in 
kindergarten programs, transportation services, pupil personnel 

ISrat ^rv^ ^ " d ^rams, maintenance, 

l«£l2L!?f7J ' ttd art te * ch «™. capital spending, and 

extrscurricular programs. In this context cost-cutting measures 

o r^JL ,Ch ° 01 Cl °'?* a 800d '^cial sense. De^a"on 

provided a pretext for doing the inevitable. «gat«m 



School Closings 

1970.^ 4 T*T , ! at± !? litigation began in Thornton in the early 
ofeaJflJfSi f 1 " 1 *"? ° P#ratad more 100 achoolhouaesT Many 
trufS ?! " f d Ua ! 0Uad » truc ***»- ^is was particularly 
nS^M^J * V° Tt±0Tm ° { tha city, where the black student 
ITSlt^ ^-concentrated. Throughout the city, but particularly 

Sa^lJi *5 tBd COrat dwladl±n * « ch ° o1 anrollments had produced 
thousands of empty s«ts. As these , seats increased in number 7 per 

SSlt^^JTJ "1 " Pldl7 » £or ^.rutilized "Ls^ooma 
ai£J.Jl. I J*'^ *? d und «™tilis«I buildings still had to 

MluSofS^I !?' Cl, * n,d ' « d Stained. The obvious 
solution to these problems was to close schools. 
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\ Desegregation litigation had delayed effective action. After 
ail, achool officials warn in court ardently defending the neigh- 
borhood school concept. Preservation of the neighborhood schools 
lint credibility to their testimony. Furthermore, if the school 
system were to close its oldest and most underutilized school- 
hoyses, tbiy would be closing schools which served predominantly 
bl^ck student populations. Such a course was hardly appropriate 
in a setting where It was necessary to assert that black and 
whilte school patron* were being treated equitably. 

The liability f inding — particularly in the context of the 
financial crisis — changed all that. Suddenly it made sense to 
close schools— particularly if it could be shown that such 
closings would promote (or at l*ast not adversely affect) 
racial integration in the remaining schools. Thus the schools 
proposed for closing were, for the most part, old and/or under- 
utilized buildings. For example a high school proposed for closing 
(all-black) had been scheduled for closing anyway; its continued 
operation was due to the city's failure to appropriate funds 
for a replacement high school. Nov, with the closing, a replace- 
ment would not be needed at all. Thus the. closing averted 
the need for a major capital expenditure, and simultaneously 
reduced operating and maintenance costs. 

There is no evidence that the court was presented with any 
substantiation of claims that closings made financial sense. 
Apparently that seemed self-evident. Indeed, in his order permit- 
ting closing of the schools, Judge Green noted that not all of the 
closings fostered desegregation, but that in the face of needs 
for cutting costs the closings should proceed anyway. In the 
future hocever, he said, the practical effects of financial 
constraints would have to be more clearly dmnouatrated to the 
court. 

Interestingly—particularly in view of events In Phaees B 
and C— the defendants do not appear to have paid much attention 
to the possibility that their Phase A proposal included certain 
costs. In the case of the closed schools, these pertained 
primarily to the cost of transporting students from the closed 
schools. However the magnet schools were another matter. 



Magnet Schools 

Four citywide magnet schools were proposed by the board. One 
was to be an Open School, located in a brand new facility which 
had been built In an area abandoned by whites. An Academic 
Challenge magnet was to be located In one the closed element- ary 
schools adjacent to a college campus. One of the city's tvo all- 
black high schools was to be converted to a Career Fducatlon 
School. Students formerly attending the high school were to be 
distributed—some to go to a distant nevly-de#ignated high school 
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which until then had served as a junior high school. Another 
junior high school (all-black) also was to be converted to a 
cityvide magnet junior high. 

From the available record it appears that the cost impli- 
cations of the board's proposed plan were not caref Tilly projected. 
High transportation costs would be incurred in connection with 
the students electing to attend the new magnet schools , but these 
costs were treated casually. Moreover the magnet schools would 
be high-cost operations because of their relatively low student- 
teacher ratios and the need for special equipment and supplies. 
Renovation expenses also would be incurred. The defendants chose 
to Ignore these financial matters when the magnets were proposed. 

At first ve anticipated that we would find that the avail- 
ability of federal funds prompted Thornton officials 9 interest 
in magnet schools, for Congress recently had authorized funds for 
magnet schools. But we were wrong. The impetus evidently came 
from another quarter. Some of Thornton's newest and finest 
schoolhouses (including one scheduled to open in the fall of 1976) 
were located in black neighborhoods— a consequence of the city's 
past disinclination to build schools at sites where desegregation 
would be promoted. It made no sense to close these schools. 
Furthermore they could not be ignored, for some were clear 
vestiges of past discrimination. T^t there was a desire to avoid 
forced reassignment of white students to such sites. The magnet 
option. presented itself as a potential solution to the problem. 
The new schools could be closed as neighborhood schools and then 
"magnetized." By introducing outstanding programs into these 
schools, and by recruiting and providing transportation for student 
volunteers, it was hoped that integration could be achieved. 
If It could be, it would serve the further purpose of permitting 
school officials to point toward white busing (to the magnet schools) 
as a partial reply to charges that the burden of bus in? fell 
primarily on black students whose schools were being closed. 



Approval and Implementation 

Judge Green's assessment of the Plaintiffs ' proposal was 
negative. Be said that the plan failed to comprehend the 
"complexities and peculiarities" of Thornton's schools. The plan 
was based only on "paper knowledge" of school enrollments and 
capacities. It failed to take into account staff and parent 
and community views, and It neglected information about such 
matters as the availability of lunchrooms, gymnasiums, and other 
special facilities. Thus, while tne plaintiffs 9 plan demonstrated 
that desegregation was possible, the plan was rejected because of 
its "skimpy" information base (transcript of proceedings) • 

The defendants ' plan, on the other hand, did not accomplish 
much desegregation. But the summer was half gone, and the proposed 
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closings at lust made financial sense. Judge Green therefore 
did what he would do on many subsequent occasions: he authorized 
the defendants to proceed with most of the elements of their 
proposed plan. The proposed closings were approved. Two of the 
magnet programs also were approved—including one in a brand- 
new school. But the other two were disapproved, inasmuch as they 
displaced black students without demonstrable desegregativs 
effects. The court ordered that a ft ?hase B" plan be presented to 
the court after the school year commenced; Phase B was to be 
Implemented the following year. 

The court-approved portions of the Phase A plan were Imple- 
mented without major difficulty. Schools were closed as 
scheduled. The closings necessitated a considerable increase in 
transportation costs (which would not be reimbursed by the state 
until the following year); however these costs were covered by 
a supplemental appropriation from the city. A problem did 
develop with the magnet schools: enrollments by whites -rare less 
than expected. School officials asserted that this problem would 
be alleviated with better recruitment techniques. ESAA funds 
amounting to $1.5 million were received; these funds were used to 
provide supplemental services (e.g. t teacher aides) in schools 
which were desegregated. 

The most memorable portion of the year, officials now recall, 
was a nasty and prolonged teacher strike. The strike, occasioned 
in part by the cuts in the school district's budget, had the ironic 
effect of disguising a built-in budget deficit inasmuch as 

(a) teachers were not paid for the days they did not work, and 

(b) fines were collected from the striking teachers. These 
conditions would not recur in Phase B. 

Ano ther lasting Impression was created by event3 outside 
Thornton. As Phase A was implemented in Thornton, desegregation 
in other major cities was accompanied by extensive violence and 
resistance by whites who were objecting to forced reassignment of 
white children. Thornton officials, already predisposed to avoid 
forced reassignments of white students in Thornton, were strength- 
ened in their resolve. Phase B would have to stress voluntarism, 
at least for whites. , 



III. PHASE B 

Following hi. approval of tha Phaa. A plan, Judga Grean 
dlractAd achool official* to prapara a Phaaa B plan for inplcn.ncadon 
In 1977-78. Tha piopoaad plan waa to ba submitted In Dacanb«r. (| 
Each dchool, *aid tha court, waa to raflact "aa far njaaibla 
tha racial balanca of tha ayatam aa a whola. Ary axcaptiona dua 
to "practicalitiaa" would haw. to ba baaad on satiafactory proof 
to tha court, not aara opinion. That Is. tha burdan waa on tha 
dafandanta to prova tha nacaaairr <*f praaarvlng any racially 




identifiable schools. Nonetheless the board was to have flexi- 
bility. The use of magnet school* was specifically encouraged by 
the judge. Open enrollment policies could be continued to the 
extent that they fostered integration. The transportation 
burden was to be equitable, although the court acknowledged that 
"many of the older schools are located in minority school areas 
and considerations of . economy may dictate that these are the most 
likely schools to be closed/' Staff integration was to be 
accomplished, community input was to b* solicited, a pupil 
locator systefc was to be devised, and an Implementation schedule 
was to be prepared. The city and state co-defendants were directed 
to assist school district planners. Ending his order, Judge Green 
invoked Ulysses* exhortation: "Come my friends, 'tis not too 
late to seek a taw world." (transcript of district court proceedings) 
The court's directions served, of course, as a first point of 
orientation for the Phase B planning process. 

A second factor influencing the planning process was the 
planning team which was assembled to devise a response to the 
court's order. Heading the team was Arthur Romero, a veteran admin- 
istrator and the TPSD's director of instructional services. 
Romero* s character and style and interests were to have a profound 
effect upon the desegregation plan. Romero had an extraordinary 
capacity for retaining detailed information about the school 
system and its personnel; probably he is the only person in 
Thornton who completely understands the desegregation plan. 
Significantly, Romero saw desegregation as an opportunity to work 
toward renewal of the instructional program in Thornton. To 
him that goal was inseparable from the goal of eliminating racial 
isolation. To seek racial balance alone was to be "arithmetic" 
and "conservative" and ultimatelr counterproductive; desegregation 
could only be accomplished by stemming the long-established out- 
flow of white students and by re-attracting white families whose 
students were enrolled in the "competing" systems of Thornton's 
suburbs and its private and parochial schools. A simple student 
reassignment system would not accomplish this; indeed it would make 
things worse. The only way to go, for Romero, was through a school 
improvement approach. 

School Improvement required ideas . change , and da-standard- 
isation of the school syst«. Ideas were solicited through a 
national network of contacts (access to which was greatly 
facilitated by one of the nation's regional general assistance 
center^) , through such seemingly mundane activities as reading the 
Yellow Pages ("to see what our competitors in the private sector 
are doing"), and through Romero's own reading and thinking. To 
Illustrate .the point: as we interviewed him one day, in the midst 
of several crises and interruptions, he enthusiastically 
digressed into a description of a new development in instructional 
technology which, he believed, could be used to raise standards 
in Thornton's schools by penuitt^ng Thornton's school staff to 
measure their performance against th*t of outlying schools by 
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engaging in electronically-based friendly competition*. The 
notion had little dir.ee: relevance to the constitutional mandate 
underlying Judgp Green's orders. But Romero saw the idea as 
having potential for kids, and to him desegregation provided an 
opportunity for realizing such potential. Change could be 
obtained through staff development activities, provided sufficient 
funds could be obtained. And de-standardization simply required 
discarding the notion that every school must offer the same 
program— a notior fostered by the old neighborhood school 
strategy. Evidently Romero viewed desegregation as an opportunity 
to escape from the standardization which had characterized schools 
In Thornton for decades. Romero's strategy for desegregation 
centered on the creation of some excellent schools in Thornton. 

Assisting Romero were four administrators on temporary assign- 
ment. On their shoulders fell the task of coping with another 
determinant of the planning process. They had to find and manip- 
ulate the facts and figures wh-'ch would show the ramifications of 
various drsegregation strategies. Information is the nuts-and- 
bolts of desegregation planning. At first glance it seems that 
the necessary information should not be hard to obtain. ff T 
example it is necessary to know each student's address, g-.*de-level , 
and race. Simple. Eowever in Thornton 7,000-10,000 students 
changed their address each year. Prior to desegregation there 
was no need for a centralized and computerized pupil locator system 
which kept t^ck of children. Each student's file simply followed 
"hm student from school to school. Information on students was 
needed only at the building level, and that is where it was. But 
desegregation pi aners need such information. They need it in a 
form that disaggregates the city down to the block ie^el, if 
possible, and certainly down to the elementary school attend?nce 
eree level. The information needs to be current as to grade-level 
and race of the students. Such information simply did not exist 
in Thornton in a manner which fostered ready use by the planning 
teem. Other crucial information also was hard to come by, e.g., 
school building capacity figures, condition of school buildings, 
sccessibility of buildings to traffic arteries, adaptability of 
facilities to new needs, operating costs for utilities, neighbor- 
hood populetion trends. The plaintiffs in the case regularly 
charged the school defendants with withholding this crucial infor- 
mation; our own view is that the information scarcely existed, 
and virtually never existed in the form the plaintiffs wanted it. 
Some of it existed in the planners' heads— which gave them a great 
advantage in adversarial proceedings where the judge elready had 
shown that he thought that the plaintiffs' proposals were 
insufficiently grounded in information. (We surmise that the 
defendants' tardiness in developing a pupil locator system, '•aspite 
regular demands for it from Judge Green, nuy hava been »--tivated 
In part by the disadvantage* which the plaintiffs «.*»•:! ed in the 
absent e of such a system. Indeed, in later sta^s of. the litigation, 
as information became more generally availaW'S, the plaintiffs 
attacks on school proposals and procedures became increasingly 
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based on hard information.) A final bit of information wrich tha 
plaimars lackad was information about tha coats of various 
altarnativas. At bast they had formulas: average busing costs* 
avaraga teschar salaries, avaraga operating costs as related to 
building else. But they simply did not have enough information to 
estimate the costs of a particular building renovation, the costs 
of a particular transportation scheme, or tha short-term and 
long-term savings which might result from building closings. 
Thus estimates of the financial ramifications of a desegregation 
idea necessarily vere crude and subject to error. 

As it happened however tha political illieu— another crucial 
determinant of tha planning process— was such that costs vere not 
an important component of the desegregation planning team's^ 
frcrategising. One source put the matter very auccinctly: "no coat 
is too high If it avoids forced busing." Such busing, the press 
said, was "anathema" in Thornton. The reference, by and large, 
was to forced busing of white stv -Sats. Black students whose 
schools were closed often were reassigned to schools at considerable 
distance from their homes; that rarely happened to white students. 
The deference to whites reflected a simple political reality: a 
large majority of Thornton 1 a voters, a large majority of the 
school board, a large majority of the city'* elected officials, 
and a large majority of the TPSD's managers were white. True, there 
were some prominent and very capable black board members, aldermen, 
and school officials. But to our knowledge none of them stepped 
forth to challenge the proposition that Thoratou's desegregation 
plan must, at all coats, avoid involuntary reassignment and forced 
busing of white students. Voluntarism became the planning team 1 * 
watchword in designing the Phase B p?.an. 

The two key components of the Fiase B plan stressed voluntarism. 
One, called the Voluntary Integrated Education Program (VIEP) 
actual!** had been atarted years earlier in a modest effort to 
prcmc . segregation. In VHP atudents from predominantly-black 
school . the city's core were encouraged to transfer to 
predominantly-white schools near the city 1 * periphery. Transpor- 
tation waa provided for volunteers. Under the Impetus of 
Judge Green's order the planners proposed to expand- VIEP by 
intensifying recruitment efforts and by aasigning black volunteers 
in such a way as to desegregate the city's all-white elementary 
achools. The Phase A school closings already had expanded the pool 
of potential volunteers. Students from the closed all-black 
schools would have to be bused somewhere; thus they were good 
prospects for participation in VIEP. What the planners neglected to 
note (but the plaintiffs did not) was that VIEP set up an insidious 
process: as black children from the inner city participated in 
VHP their "sending" achools suffered from dwindling enrollment, 
thus making them more vulnerable to closings, whereas the white 
"receiving" schools to which VIEP students were assigned had their 
classrooms filled and thus i » partially protected from the 
prospect of school closings. In addition, of course, VIEP 
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amounted to 4 one-way busing program— anathema to plaintiffs in 
desegregation cases. 

The second voluntary technique, already successfully imple- 
mented in a small way in Phase A, was magnet schools. The magnets 
vera to be located primarily in formerly-bl. ck schools, and vera 
to have such first-rate programs that they would attract volunteers 
from white neighborhoods and students who were enrolled in non- 
public schools. Proposals for 12 new magnet schools were 
included in the Phase B plan. 

Other ingredients of the plan, as presented to the court, 
tare the following: 

—Pairing of two schools 

—Conversion of an all-black high school to a Career 
Education Center 

—Staff development and inservice training programs 
—Creation of a pupil locator system 

—Conversion of a black junior high school to a high school 

—Improved and expanded transportation services 

Conspicuously absent from the plan— particularly in the eyes 
of the plaintiffs— was a strategy for dealing with about 15 racially- 
isolated elementary schools which served half of Thornton's 
minority elnentary pupils. Further aggravating the plaintiffs 
was the fact (hat many of the proposed magnet schools had the 
effect of displacing black students, who sometimes were reassigned 
to other black schools. While location of the magnet schools in 
minority neighborhoods might bring white volunteers into these 
neighborhoods, blacks were being involuntarily displaced. Such 
considerations led the plaintiffs to introduce their own alternative 
plan. 

The plaintiffs 9 plan began with an extended critique of the 
plan devised by Romero for the defendants. The defendants' plan 
was said to be based on promises, not guarantees. For example, 
ther e wer e no guarantees that the magnets would be integrated, or 
that VTEP would succeed in eliminating the racially-identifiable 
white eleaentary schools. Thus the plan failed to meet a Sutvrz- 
Court stipulation: a plan must work. Moreover the ^oaxd's plan 
was Inequitable. Many of the black schools whicn were closed or 
converted to magnet uses easily cottld be desegregated through 
resonlng and pairing techniques • The plaintiffs 9 plan then went 
on to present a detailed description of how these techniques could 
be used to attaj» systemwide desegregation. The plan incorporated 
several of tb* magnet schools proposed by Romero, supplemented with 
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stipulstions concerning racial balance in anrollaanc. Additional 
components proposed by tha plaintiffs included a monitoring 
commissi a and a network of day care centers. 



Financial Underpinnings of tha Proposed Plans 

Both the plaintiffs* plan and tha defendants 1 plan gave short 
shrift to financial setters. Neither appears to have been sub- 
stantially con* trained by such matters. Nonetheless it is useful 
to review such financial considerations as do appear. 

The narrative portion of the school board's Phase B proposal 
does not even mention the financial difficulties which the Thornton 
District then was experiencing, nor doea it give any attention to 
the costs of the plan. However in an appendix there is a chart 
which Indicates coat tha cost consequences of the board's proposals 
had been at leant roughly projected. For each of the buildings 
affected by the plan there was a list of figures showing costs 
estimated for renovation and construction, transportation, 
additional faculty, and materials and supplies. Very little 
detail was. provided. For example the Mbnteasori magnet school 
costs ware projected aa follows: 

Building costs, $100,000 (carpets, risers, cabinets, 
plumbing) 

Transportation, $46,500 (175 pupil at $266) 
Faculty, $185,000 (7 teachers, 7 aides, i TT) 
Materials, suppliss, equipment, books, $50,000 
Total, $382,150 

No further information was provided. In some cases the cost 
estimates appear to be no more than ball-park guesses, as ia the 
case of a high school that was to be relocated at a cost of 
"$6,000,000." Altogether, the appendix indicated, the Phase B plan 
would cost $23,000,000— $18,000,000 in building costs, $1,100,000 
for transportation, $1,700,000 for new faculty end staff positions 
in schools, and $305,000 for materials and supplies, $500,000 for 
staff training and curriculum development, $600,000 for additional 
security, and $170,000 for a central office integration staff. 

It is worth noting that of the $18,000,000 cost projected for 
construction end renovation, $16,000,000 was for just three 
echools: a new elementery .school to replsce en old one, and 
cooverslone of two secondary schools to alternate educational uses. 
Without these thrte facilities— ell of which later were disapproved 
by v the court— the cost of th* Phase B plan drops to less than 
$7,000,000. Apparently then, desegregation was seen as a pretext 
for accomplishing soma much-needed improvements in Thornton's school 
facilities threes tha Phase A propossls had accomplished these 
improvements by weeding out several old and underutilized buildings, 
th? Phase B strategy was to allocate funds for facility improvements. 
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Also noticeable vu the format of the cost estimates* Little 
effort «s made to disaggregate one-time costs and continuing costs, 
nor to estimate ths construction pariod for ths thrsa large-scale 
projects. Thus It was not possible to establish, from the figures 
presented, any sense of the annual costs of Implementing the 
Phase B plan. The primitive format for displaying costs probably 
reflected the near-total absence of budget-making skills among the 
desegregation planners—plus their low level of interest in such 
matters. 

There vas one exception to the vagueness which characterized 
cost estimates for proposals included in the board's Phase B plan. 
The proposal for creation of a pupil locator, which was developed 
in great detail, included very precise cost estimates totalling 
$97,000 in the first year and less thereafter. Significantly, 
this portion of the proposal was not prepared by the desegregation 
planning temn. It was prepared by the budget office. Significant 
too is the fact that the $97,000 for the pupil locator system was 
not even included in the total estimate of costs— an omission due 
to the fact that the proposal was very much a "stuck together" effort 
of many offices, submitted to the court without any overall 
Integrative review. 

One further cost estimate appears in the defendants' plan. 
An appendix includes an unsubstantiated estimate that the costs 
of transportation under the plaintiffs' proposed plan (which was not 
even before the court) would be $4.4 million—or four times higher 
than the transportation costs projected by the board's plan. The 
figure appears (to us) to be excessively high, and it fails to 
Cake note of the fact that the plaintiffs' plan desegregated the 
school system completely, whereas the defendants' plan did not. 

If the board planners 9 treatment of costs for the Phase B 
plan was sketchy f their treatment of revenues was even more so. An 
appendix lists "anticipated external funding for 1977-78 school 
year." Oddly, the total amounted to $23,000,000^ or very close 
to the snount which thn board projected that its plan would cost. 
But the external funds were categorical, and bore little relation- 
ship to the interior costs of the plan. For example, none of the 
external funds were for construction or renovation. All were for 
special programs, e.g., bilingual education, compensatory education 
(ESEA Title I), and vocational education. However the list did 
include $5,000,000 in ESAA funds which were to be requMted, and 
two smaller grants for desegregation activities, amounting 
*4 $140,000. There is no indication that these anticipated £SAA 
revenuaa are related systematically to anticipated costs. Again 
the overwhelming impression is that the budgeting process was 
exceedingly priaf tive— don«2 by amateurs. Whereas a budget normally 
will attampt to da&cnstrate a relationship between revenues and 
expenditures, the figures included in the Phase B plan made no 
pretense of doing so, excr-rt? in demonstrating an ultimately 
irrelevant equivalence betwe^s desegregation costs and outside 
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indicator of revenue planning ia contained in a 
°? wparintandant to tha .chool board. It raports 

Md Wlth **" cAcy ' g flMac « -factor, on. day 
bafora tha plan waa submitted to tha- court. Tha superintendent 
had asked tha city for $9,000,000 in capital funda, pr.aum«b!y 
nLTJ??^* renovations and for start-up coata on tha three 
!r P !!!li* r8 V C * la "P 16 * 1 «W« programa. In addition 
tha auparintandant had requested a supplemental appropriation 
to c**ar tha plan', projected tranaportation costs (n!lOo!oOO). 
Finally, tha .up.rint.nd.nt had varnad tha city that further 
dT^'J^ ?! for tbcoming la tha event that ESAA aa.istanc. 
did not materialize. Tha mamo concludad with a raport that tha 
city finance director had b.an laa. than encouraging: tha city 

2T P S , i t ° ratl 5 a /" ■«Utrf oparating deficit ltd 
™r tb?c£'.^!J 0 : itl0n t0 / UP ! lmant lts appropriation. More- 

r?v! ^ 1 ** ua racla » b ««° raduced ao low that it 
waa not possible to obtain funda for capital improvemen-s , and 
recent litigation had pr.dudad tha from wising^J.. to 

hUZEJUZ ^T""' !* 7 ° nd •kTrockating fixad coats 

(particularly increased social security contributions) wara posing 
a. ajar, strain on tha city', alraady dismal fiac.1 position! tSus 
it would not b. pos.ibl. for tha city to waist tha school board 
in financing its Phaaa B plan. 

In general then, ic apptars that cha defendants' Phaaa B plan 
was not eeriouely determined by fiscal considarationa. Tha heart 
w^M^^T" th ! I? 8 *" school »-"« dascribad in glowing datail, 
^ EST 5 flgurM \ co " «i«ur« ara displayed, they 

i * ,MMr su 8gests that thay .imply wara projected 

after tha plan was sat, rathar than bafora hand whan coat- 
effectiveness criteria cculd hava baan applied. Revenue projections 
war. not directly tied to cost projections,, and whar. dati on 
I?™* PJMttJUtl« war. included, they gave- scant reason to 
beliey. that tha revenues would be forthcoming. Despite all this, 
th* plan waa aubmltted to the court. 

* n**" P if lat ^ ff • , plaa trMtad co «« in an even more cavalier 
fashion. Tha plaintiffs' plaa, it will ba recalled, was essentially 
a reassignment plan using pairing and* razonlng techniques as wall 

SL^ET liTi!!' ? BI °° co,t P«J««ions at all, although 
the plan noted that tha state would provide reimbursement for trans- 

£T^r C £!k ? P lalatlf ;- H° Proposed th. introduction of 
sow early childhood centers, based on evidence thst early inter- 
vention wu padagogically effective. The plaintiffs noted that 
wnxie such programs hava baan expansive, the overriding -onsider- 
ation should not ba money, but rathar educational benefit"— a 
posture on which tha plaintiffs' planners and th- defendants' plan- 
ners evidently concurred. Tha plaintiffs sweated that the 
defendants should ba obliged to come forth with a realistic plan 
tor financing tha desegregation costs. The plaintiffs thought 
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that "$30,000,000 would teem an appropriate annual mount for 
the state to provide"— e figurt which ona of the plaintiffs later 
candidly admitted waa simply "a good round number/ 9 Beyond that, 
tha plaintiffs 9 plan said nothing about cost or revenues. 



The Court 9 s Order 

While che defendants and th* plaintiffs were preparing their 
Phase B proposals, Judge Green was reconsidering his own liability 
finding in light of three subsequent Suprtme Court decisions which 
appeared to be relevant (Austin Independent School District v . 
U.S. , Washington v~ Davis , and Arlington Heights v. Metropolitan 
Housing Development Corporation) . Judge Green concluded his 
review in Kerch, reiterated his initial conclusions, and ordered 
prompt hearings on the Phase 3 proposals which it had received. 
Those hearings dragged on into the summer as the relative merits of 
the two plans were contested. Finally after the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the two Phase B plans had been extensively aired in court* 
Judge Green Issued an order which essentially approved the board 9 s 
proposals. Eight of tha proposed magnet schools were approved, 
with the added proviso that enrollment was to be racially controlled. 
The conversion of one of the ^ity 9 s black high schools J! to a Career 
Education Center) —denied when proposed in Phase A but resubmitted 
by the board in Phase B~- also was approved. Two of the most expensive 
capital expenditure proposals— -construction of a new elementary 
school, and tha transfer of one high school to another building which 
was to be vacated—were denied. Other components, including VIEP» 
staff development, and affirmative action also were approved. How- 
ever, recognising the plaintiffs 9 contention that the plan left 
large numbers of minority youngsters in racially isolated elementary 
schools, Judge Green ordered that continued attention be given to 
this problem. Evidently there would have to be a Phase C 
(U.S. District Court, order). 

As the summer progressed and the opening of the fall term 
approached, Thornton school officials encountered two problems. One 
waa that recruitment of white students to some of the magnet schools 
was lagging— to such an extent that there was doubt that the court 
would permit their opening under tha pulse of a desegregation plan. 
However, a last-minute recruitment drive averted the Issue, and 
the schools opened as magnets as intended, albeit underenrolled in 
some cases, and highly unbalanced (racially) in others, the second 
problem was not so readily solved: the school district's projected 
expenditures were far higher than its projected revenues. 



Implementation of Phase B: Budgetary Brinkman s hip 

Tha Phase B plan, adopted at the end of Teat £ of Thornton's 
desegregation effort, operated for three yeexs. The first year was 
financially chaotic. The school bos~~, acting on the assumption 
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sSL!E I^-i b *i 1 ^ t Y M ~t arranged until the last minute. 
tL^tlSnTIn"^ 1 oi ****' that they wl. 

o»!rI-fJi rr 8 '^ • ub ««^«« 7«*rs were saddled with financial 

launched, there would be no deficit budget. 

A* ^PlL; 6 ! 00 ? 7 ** r ° f ^ alao was a year of financial cri.es 

At one point they precipitated a court order requirinTcJtT 
iSS"? t0 uad€twrlt « expenses. But thTcS? Uur 

•tsysd it. own ordar when city officials dwSLSTS c" fire and 

a^JSeS"? ° n ' ^ pl »* otl£f » w «« continuing their ^ for 
afull-scale desegregation plan which would dismantle all of the 

Pha^r S* a fj£?2 2? f^* ' occu "«4 dur **S the third ya£ of 
™ ?! a 10 ^ch the financial problems of Implementation 
eppeared to have been brought under -ontrol. *»P±«Mtation 

The First Year Deficit- 

. c h M f°ii?? 1 ? 8 i ,UbBl " i£m ° f ltS Ph * ae B P lan *» the court, Thornton 
?uhH ° Pr ^ 4r,d th,lr bud * at for the foUoSTJSt 

^taTS^ !?T " W ° Uld b * . The roug£ budget 

?.JT i 001 ^* 1 ^ ^ a ■ Proposal were incorporated in the 

HE" SSff r ^ UMt -««Pt the large capital axp^Jure 
JETIiew Ut fT TO h * ndl,d 111 a " P "" e budeet^s par? of 
£ ■ ^S^S 16 * 1 J«*nt.) The budget request 

at $113 million— a whopping $20 million higher than the 

viewed^ JSTA J< * r «* UMt * d bud S«t. School officials 

«no»er year of cuts In the district's normal operations, bu* also 
because uhey threaten* the district's capacity to carry ou? iS 
desagregation plan. That plan required expenditures^ transpor- 
ts .ion, relation, training, and new staffing. Failure of thi 
Pl " M aot ^ hav. l.gal ramif icatlons;it aSo^Ight Stu 

^chtllff'a^" 017 ^ Pl "« " ~ SSr^ce 

»<»»*lly, and by law, the Ihornton School Board, following 

S^icHi^ Tt t£f g M ° f ? , u , " M m0,mt ' Mkln « »»utever cut. 
ware necessary. But thi. time the board voted to adopt a deficit 

budget authorizing $8 milli^ mora in expenditures th« :ha"tLunt 
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approved by the city. The board defended its action aa necessary 
for tha welfare of Thornton's children and for compliance with 
the Phaae P desegregation plan which the court Ltd approved. 
Critics branded the move as fiscally irresponsible , and downright 
illegal. The fact that the board justified its action in the name 
of desegregation won it few supporters. 

TLe board did not really expect the year to end with a 
deficit. There were several potential sources of new revenue. The 
most likely of these, in the board 9 s eyes, was a court order 
directing the state to share in the costs of desegregation. The 
board was obtaining legal advice from an attorney who had been 
associated with the Detroit desegregation case. There, as in 
Thornton, the district court had found that the state shared in the 
liability for segregation, and the court had ordered state payment 
of substantial desegregation costs. That order recently had been 
sustained by the U.S. Supreme Court. Judge Green had just affirmed 
his own earlier finding of state liability, and though the state 
had appealed that affirmation, the board had no particular reason to 
believe that it would not be sustains i by the appellate court. 
Thus state funds might become available. 

In addition to the prospect of an order to the state, the board 
had other prospects. A request for substantial ESAA funding had 
been submitted, and there were rumors that Thornton was in line for 
a large ESAA grant for its' magnet schools. Then too there was an 
unrelated case which was in the state courts and which appeared to 
be nearlng a favorable resolution. Thornton and other districts 
had alleged that the state aid program was unfair. While a 
favorable decision might not produce immediate court-ordered results, 
it was reasonable to believe that a favorable decision might prompt 
legislative action on behalf of the victorious party. Even without 
such action, there was a chance that the legislature might come to 
the assistance of Thornton, for this was to bf an election year, 
and traditionally elections made legislatures generous There might 
be a aupplamental appropriation for the schools, or one for the 
city which then could free local funds for reassignment to the schools. 
And if the city was not cooperative, there always was the possibility 
of having Judge Green order the city to make such a supplemental 
appropriation, for tha city coo had been found guilty of fostering 
racial segregation in the schools. True, it vould be awkward to 
proceed against the city, in view of the board 1 « dependence upon 
the city's good will in future budget discussions, ?nd In further 
view of the fact that the city's attorney also represented the school 
board before Judge Green. Nonetheless, the possibility was there. 

Given all of these possibilities, the board spent the summer 
and fall freely spending, in the name of desegregation, rands which 
it did not have. Simultaneously officials began addir? up the 
desegregation tab, anticipating an order requiring tJ:e state to pay. 
Aa noted elsewhere, the task of identifying costs could not be done 
from the district's financial records, for d segregation revenues 
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end expenditures were not so labelled. Nonetheless, by lace 
autumn officials In th« transportation, buildings, and personnel 
departaents had prepared rough approximations of what they took 
to be desegregation costs. The madia, meanwhile, were receiving 
reports that the initial $8 million projected deficit might grow 
to a* much as $12 million by the time all of the desegregation 
costs were compiled. 

In January the school board submitted to the court a progress 
report showing steps taken to implement Phases A and B in 
Thornton's desegregation effort. Included was a handwritten chart 
showing school-by-school desegregation costs for the previous 
year (Phase A), the current year (Phase B) and "continuing cost-" 
(evidently those projected for the next year). For the first 
year of Phase B, the costs amounted to more than $12 million, as 
follows: 



Transportation: $3.2 million 
Renovations: $3.4 million 
Staff: $5.1 million 
Supplies: $0.6 million 
Other: $0.4 million 



Also included was a memo which reported the cost savings associated 
with the school closings In Phase A. 

Following a brief hearlag the court directed the board to 
provide more information and' explanation. The court wanted to know 
why the full cost of transportation was shown, given that the 
state reimbursed 80Z of transportation costs. There was to be 
detail about the staff costs: were they new positions "filled by 
persons not previously employed by the Board?" Ware renovation costs 
paid from the operating budget or the capital budget? What was the 
board's Justification for listing as a desegregation coat some 
$2 million spent in converting a school to an Arts Magnet when a 
less costly alternative clearly was possible? Why, in its projections 
of future costs, Has the board listing huge renovation costs for 
two schools when inclusion of these two schools had clearly not been 
approved In the Phase B plan? Th« court also wanted information* which 
would allow It to evaluate the scope and efficiency of the trans- 
portation system. 

The defendants thereupon submitted a supplemental report on costs. 
Stste transportation reimbursement, it was pointed out, would not 
be received until the following fiscal year; during the current year 
all of the new costs of transportation for the Phase B plan would 
have to come from local sources. The names of all personnel In the 
staff positions were provided but there was no information as to 
whether the personnel had been previously employed by the school 
system. (Several sources implied that the "new" employees often 
were people whose positions had been scheduled for termination In 
view of the city s cut in the school budget.) However the board did 
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acknowledge chat it had "diacovared" that certain mnployeee In a 
bi l ingual progrsm had been inadvertently lis tad in tha dtaagragation 
budget, which should ba raducad from $5.1 million in staffing 
costs to $4.2 million. As to its decision to create an Arts School 
in * eite which vaa more expensive to renovate than another site, 
the board presented a complex display of data intended to show 
that it would have cost more at the rejected site. As to the 
schools whose integration had not been ordered, the board explained 
that it had "understood" that the court had wanted one of them, 
and diet the other one, when finished, would be fully integrated. 
A data sheet showing overall transportation coats also was 
submitted, along with a fiv*-paga list of problas which had been 
encountered by the transportation department. 

Rowings ensued; Were the subject not so serious, the 
proceedings might prompt laughter. Even anong experts the intri- 
cacies of school finance can readily prompt misunderstandings and 
confusion. But the hearings did not involve financial experts; they 
involved the plaintiffs' attorney, a state attorney, the defendants' 
chief desegregation planner (fcoaero) and one of the city's finance 
officials. Tha plaintiffs' attorney was remarkably literate in 
matters of school finance, but also harbored (with reaaon, we 
believe) the suspicion that Thornton school officials were not 
entirely forthcoming In their presentations of financial information. 
The state's attorney, representing a party which waa a till in court 
contesting the liability finding, and a party which was not 
inclined to foot any portion of the desegregation bill, had no 
particular reason for seeking to add clarity to the judicial proceed- 
ings. The chief desegregation planner, an instructional person 
rather than a budgeteer, also had agendas whose pursuit did not 
encourage direct answers to questions about finance. City finance 
officials were in an impossible situation; already found liable 
for contributing to segregation through failures to appropriate 
funds for desegregation projects, and having cut the school system's 
budget just when the desegregation plan went into operation, and 
threatened with a court order to cough up money which could only 
be obtained by raising taxes or by cutting other vital municipal 
services, they too had little interest in contributing to clarity 
in the hearings. 

One episode will 'jerve to illustrate the problsm. The plain- 
tiffs' attorney was questioning Romero about a discrepancy between 
two figures concerning the cost* of renovating one of the maget . 
schools. In its Phase A proposal the board had projected costs 
at $600,000. But a year later, just before the hearing, the board 
reported that the costs of renovation had been $1,100,000. Had 
the $600,000 been put into the regular budget request? Romero 
thought it had. Had the board of aldermen provided the funds? 
Romero noted that the board's b- 'jet request had been slashed by the 
aldermen. Moreover there waa not any way to determine whether 
the $600,000 request had been slashed, because all the aldermen 
could do was appropriate a lump sum budget. But would not the 
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state reimburse 60Z of whatever had been spent? That would depend, 
Romero said, on whether the renovation monies came from the 
operating budget or the capital budget. (Some came from each.) 
Which did they come from? Romero did not know for sure— partly 
because some of the projected costs had not even been encumbered yet. 
And so on and on. Efforts to produce clarity led only to more 
confusion. After a period of questioning attention turned to 
transportation reimbursement* Did not the state reimburse at 80Z 
Tea, Romero noted. But the reimbursement would not be paid until 
die following year. And it would not be 80Z. Why not? Because 
of the limitation on the amount of increaae allowed from one year 
to another. But was not there a provision for the chief state 
school officer to waive the limit? There was. Had he done so? 
The request had been made. And the answer? There was no answer yet. 
Than what would the district receive in transportation aid? That 
would depend upon what the chief state school officer did. The 
questioning then earned to another matter, with similarly obscure 
results. Anyone assuming rationality and certainty in matters of 
school finance surely would have concluded that the actors were 
trying to confuse each other and the court. However even if 
questions had been elegantly and precisely phrased, so that no 
confusion was possible; the answers probably did not exist in a way 
that permitted consensus about the costs—past, present, or 
projected—of desegregation In Thornton. And In the absence of 
answers, confusion and suspicions were perpetuated* 

At t his point the plaintiffs Introduced a set of questions. In 
light of Milliken II . had' the defendants directed any resources to 
the students who remained in racially-isolated settings? (Later, In 
response, the board would file copies of some of Its ESAA paperwork— 
which may or may not have answered the question.) Then the plain- 
tiffs went through the board 9 s school-by-school list of desegre- 
gation costs. In several cases, the plaintiffs pointed out, minority 
students had been moved from one minority school to another; how 
could transportation and staffing costs in such situations properly 
be charged as desegregation costs? Nor was it proper, plaintiffs 
said, to charge for the transportation of students who had gone from 
one integrated school to another Integrated school. (Evidently 
several magnet school students had been recruited from neighborhoods 
that already were integrated.) Some # of the board's figures, plain- 
tiffs contended, sounded erroneous ln r vlsw of available data about 
enrollments. The plaintiffs aleo wondered whether some of the 
"newt 9 desegregation personnel were not really former mtployeis 
"shifted from another school, 99 or paid from another source, e.g., 
federal assistance finds. Moreover, the plaintiffs pointed out, 
in its report of Phase B costs the board had neglected to note the 
«ount of funde saved from the school closings accomplished in 
Phase A f end it neglected to note that in Tear II g*e district was 
receiving state transportation aid as a result of Increased trans- 
portation coats in' Phase A. 

The hearings brought out one longstanding controvert that 
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further illustrates the complexity of budgetary matters. As noted 
previously, the board must annually estimate its projected 
revenues. Typically this is done in a conservative fashion. If 
revenues turn out to be higher than estimated, they can be remitted 
to the board of education in the form of a supplemental appropri- 
ation. (Since some funds are earmarked for the schools, they 
cannot be appropriated for any other purposes.) Historically such 
supplemental payments had been made; they constituted a sort of 
"unrestricted" windfall income for the board. In the early 1970s 
however, the board of education, along with many cth*r public bodies, 
had gotten into the habit of "rolling over" certain obligations 
from one year to tho next. (For example, teachers who work from 
September through June may elect to be paid on a September-August 
basis. Thus, while the district has fully obligated the salary by 
June, it will not have paid the full salary until September. The 
unpaid obligation can be rolled over and charged against the 
following year's appropriation. It is, in effect, a debt which 
must be paid before the appropriation can be used as intended.} By 
the tiae^ desegregation began the annual rollover had grown to 
several million dollars. However, the spectre of rollovers-induced 
municipal bankruptcy had led to public officials' demands to put 
an end to the practice. City and state fiscal officials had 
ascertained that the board's accumulated rollover could be neutral* 
ized by applying to it the excess revenues which otherwise would 
have been turned over to the board as supplemental appropriations . 
The board, seeing an opportunity to secure the funds, pointed out 
to Judge Green that the funds, If made available » would help over- 
come the current deficit traceable to desegregation costs. But 
the court was not, at the time, persuaded that the dispute was a 
proper matter for court resolution. 

In the midst of the hearings there was an event which 
Thornton city and school defendants viewed as a disaster. The 
appeals court sustained the district court's finding of liability 
against the city and school board officials, but reversed as to 
the state. Thus hopes for a court order against the state's funds 
evaporated. The event substantially altered the local agenda. Now 
it hardly mattered whether a cost was properly attributable to 
desegregation or not, since the only place where funds could be 
obtained was from the city budget. Moreover, it was only a matter 
of a few weeks until the school system would run out of money. 

Judge Green took stock of the situation in an order: 

As a result of the [Appeals Court] decision absolving 
the State defendants from legal liability in this 
action, the City defendants must bear the burden of 
developing and financing a school desegregation program 
without court-ordered State assistance. .. .At this 
moment the most crucial it»%e is to insure appropriate 
funding of the schools until the year's end. 
... 
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Urgent action la r .quired. The early closing of 
schools would create sn lntolsrsbls situation from 
*v«y point of view. I t would bs disastrous for 
studants who would ba unable to complete th.lr studies 
properly; it would doal a aortal blow to tha repu? 

°fj w « c«»minit7-aducationall7, financially, 
sad in many othsr waya. 

Cloeing the echoole would alao engender innumerable 

•^■^LlTS^ v If C " Ch " "P 10 ^ contracts 
sr. not honorad ths board would not only bs put 

through expensive grievance procaduree but would bs 

forced to deal In future years with a staff whose 

Luteal 2n°"J t4ta / Und " for *•« thm 

Then the Judge required that city and achool officials "develoo a 
Plan to provide additional fund, to the achool bomra^jTwm 
injur, that th. achcols r«ain open until the end of S£ aSool 
r .^ C T 'J* aMar " ld J^isdiction over th. dl,pJt«T 
fund, raaidlng in the city tr.aaury, and directed achool officials 

JnJliil! !° ! f ° rdar ' Jud *« Gr «« displayed distinct 
Sw^ i; <l«~tions raiaed by the plaintiff, concerning 

vlilS^ ± 0C7 . O£ u th ! desegregation plan in place, «d (b) the 
validity of some of the board's desegregation coat reports. 

Subsequently the board submitted vaat quantitiea of 
undlgeated data to the court. They included, for example, a stack 
°tZj£ > ? C Z2 m 4 "J 8 " T f aa 1 W <nwk - decipheraoUoniy to 
nothing elae, the documenca demonatrate that a defendant hu an 

STS'.STt? * obfuacat * «* delay. But it should Tt to 
assumed that the capacity to elucidate and expedite also existJ, 
for in the world of school financial management certain types of 
qujaticns do not lend thema.lv.. to d..r answ.r. . £rha£1hat 
was the caa. with quaatioa. about desegregation co.ta in Thornton. 

As it happened, clarification of the coat question, waa not 
rejuirad. a. the city, the achool board, and the^Se^/upon 

■T i ! M WWch Mnr,d t0 «choola open for 

the r-»i»d.r of the year. Th. atate, in exchange for soma 
financial oversight, would advance th. city certain funds which 

r-p4±d ••'iv-yar period. There were strict 
prohibitions against future deficit apending; aanctiona Included 
suspension of the board of education itaal? Thus thVcurrwt 
school year waa aalvagad but at th. pric. of mortgaging"™ 
board'e nut budg.ta and its autonomy. « s «8 
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The Second Tsar of tb« Phm B Plan 



In the midst of all the excitement over the Year I budget 
deficit, the budget for the second year of Phase B wee being 
prepared. As the bene for projecting their budget school officials 
did not take the budget which the city had approved the preceding 
year; they took the deficit budget which the board had adopted. 
Thus the budget sent to the city for its review would have 
necessitated a very substantial increase over the previous year's 
appropriation. The school board actually added several million 
dollars to the aaount which their budget officials had recommended 
to them, contending that they were responsible for telling the 
city what it would take to tun a proper educational progrsm. 
The mayor promptly announced that he vwld irecoemend cuts. 

The day of reckoning finally had arrived. Deficit spending 
two years previously had been masked by rollovers and by the 
consequences of the teacher strike. The deficit from the previous 
year had been met through the state's rescue effort. Now there 
were debts to bo repaid and there was close financial monitoring. 

The city eventually* made an appropriation which substantially 
exceeded that of the previous year, but fell far short of the 
board's request. The TPSD then had to make tremendous staff cuts. 
Four hundred teaching positions— 15% of the total in the district- 
were abolished. Two hundred teacher aide positions were cancelled. 
Class si*^j increased. Programs in art, music, and physical 
education were cancelled. Student services were curtailed. Parents 
protested. 

Judge Green decreed that even though there were many flaws in 
the workings of the Phase B plan, the «chool district's^ bleak 
financial picture" made the commencement of a new plan counter- 
productive" for the time being. However the board was to take steps 
to Improve racial balance in the magnet schools, and it was to 
proceed with the development of the languishing pupil locator 
system whose non-operation was making it difficult to monitor 
the progress of desegregation (court order). 

As the school year began the austerity program was evident in 
all the schools— segregated and desegregeted slike. Judge Green 
began a aeries of hearings which would drsg on al- year, creating 
enormous quantities of financial information but no resolution of 
the basic problos. Off Icials from the city reported that they 
had done all that the> could for the school system la view of 
the city's own financial problems and in view of cutbacks in other 
city services. The plaintiffs and the school defendants, long 
end bitter adversaries through years of litigation and disputants 
Just months esrlier when the Phaes B first-year deficit had been 
the object of courtroom proceedings, formed an uneasy alliance 
aimed at stipulating facts about the effects of the program 
cuts on the des*v.-egatlon process. After several months of 
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haggling, they egreed on « list of "deaegregetioa expenses" whirh 

to Judg. Green, la hop- Sat he ™S oX S 
dtr to «t learnt prodttc. the fund, to cover th.se expenses! 

s crul^^' ^S*!? COn,id,r * d 411 <* tali, found Itself In 
sc££f Noelag th * t *• had effected ell 

aSS^mS?*? J^V" - ' eh « • ch00 ^ Solved la the deeegre- 
SSlW i 6r * €a r ™**i taet there already were 

tojqultl« betjeja the a*gaet echool. end other, (iL££ng some 

lf tBd0- ? Btay bUck) * ■»* the court's powers 
reaSS/i'L*' d—tretetlag schools. Tha.?™ order 

rMtorlag finds to the deaegregated oegn.t school, would father 

! J^tl- which already exlst.d between thTaagnet 
•chool. end "regular" .choola. Restoring cut -teff oositi^L 

further increase diecrepancie. between the iategreted receiving 
school, sad the Week school, fro. which aoJt p^SSpenS 2 V1EP 

M • rs^lal pl« dealgned to benefit bleck students." 



Set aaSeSef 1 7 J"* gCh ?° 1 P'™ 0 ™ 1 . reeponded by saying 

•Jtljf.ctlon of the court's order would require severe curtail- 
ment of fir. end police services. Furtaeraore, the cl» ZliT 

hirad minority employee.. Judg. Green thereupon stayed SJown* 7 
order. Th.r. we. to be no finendal rescue that yesr 



The Final Year of Phase B 



for pS! J"* ° f Ph *" B (whlch ^ ao w « the planning year 

Meak^; o r , ^ i Uca ?« *» S « c tio« IV below) wa. not neSly £ 
i^lt: JS. * COnd ™ r 111 * dMW w « * substantial Increase 
£frf hSS ? ^roprletlon for the school,, thank, in part to a 

L^Sr^! •f* 001 414 " d 41-0 t0 " increeeingly 

dTn^w!T C ; °° *?? ^ ° f "J 0 *' Thl» time S. boost 
ovtr^u! I * V M * ^ pln « ** accrue deficit.. More- 
SLTSr^T f ;f ta !; d itg P«ti.Uy compen! 

wi gt *" r8duct *«» •xp.rl.nced the previous year? A 
aT SZ.r^e 2T Cl0Md ' furth * r •Uevietmi Pr..«ur2 oa 

«~ th * M W * 00 "•••twg.tioa «cpenditurea to be 

^P^^o^SoSf^rr 1 ^ 11-0 " 0 " ** th -' 7 ^. signed 

! ^ it » "ntaln coat Increase. ± n that area. 

*J7 n ZS" U1 b * lanC * io «• «chool. el.o 

and J' «*kla«~PTh«p. b.caue. of recruitment efforts, 

If lea-I^L!^* *f ^ Pr8Vl0US 7a,Ur,S -«t.rity the magnet 
at least appeared to be better off ? than other .chools. 
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That appearance was du« in part co th« availability of ESAA 
funds. Each magnet school was receiving an avaraga of $200,000 
par yaar In ESAA funds. While thasa funds wara not supposed to 
ba used for "regular" school services, they could be used to 
purchase services which had bean stripped from "regular" schools 
in the financial retrenchment, as well '« to acquire amenities 
such as additional equipment and supplies, field trips, consultants, 
aides, and the like—rare treasures in an otherwise Impoverished 
school system. 

Other ESAA funds (i.e., non-magnet school funds), amounting to 
more than $3 million, helped provide otherwisa-missing services 
in other schools affected by the desegregation accomplished in 
Phases A and B. While these funds amounted to less than 3Z of 
the overall Thornton School District buaget, they constituted 
a vary large portion of the district's discretionary money. 



Assessments of Phases A and B 

Our sources in Thornton displayed wildly divergent assessments 
of desegregation under Phases A and B. TPSD officials thought that 
they had accomplished a great deal. Spokespersons for the plain- 
tiffs thought that a great deal remained to be accomplished. And 
Judge Green thought that both parties' views had some merit. 

The defendants' assessments rested on multiple criteria. One 
criterion focused on reduction of racial isolation. Thornton's 
two all-black high schools had been eliminated, and all high 
schools were integrated. The all-black junior high schools 
which had figured so prominently in the liability litigation had 
been integrated as magnat schools. All of the city's predominantly- 
white elementary schools had been desegregated through reaasignments 
and the VIEP. All of this had been accomplished, moreover, without 
precipitating any noticeable white flight. Indeed district records 
indicated tint some magnet school enrollees had been recruited from 
non-public schools— an indication that competition with such 
schools was possible. 

A second criterion of success was. programmatic: Thornton's 
public schools were believed to be better after desegregation^ than 
they had bean before desegregation. The usual indicator was the 
presence of the magnat schools, which enrolled about one-seventh 
of the system's students by the end of Phase B, and which ware 
materially batter than the system's "regular" schools. These schools 
offered parents choices which ;*ad not been available before. 

There were other important criteria. Legally, the Phase A and B 
plans had withstood the plaintiffs' criticisms, by and large. 
Judge Green still was deferring to ths school authorities in 
showdowns between their proposals and those of the plaintiffs. Polit- 
ically, desegregation had not become a divisive issue in Thornton. 
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Violate had baen ev.rted, opposition wa. nut.d.th. madia war. 
supportiv., th. board was united (at laaat in public), and, oi 
particular .iguificanca, th.r. war. .igna that the mayor and 
board of aldaraan were bacoming mora supportive of tha schools. 
Thair aupport van garaana to a fourth criterion of 
i«pit. th. financial agonia. axpariancad mid-way through Phas. B, 
tha benefits appear to hav. baen commensurata . In 
deficit" budget adopted at tha beginning of Phasa B had paid off , 
albeit not without pein. City appropriations for the sacond and 
third yasr of Phasa B had contained maasurably high.r-than-normal 
increases. Moreover soma accumulating financial J*^-*"*" 
deficit. end surplus schoolhoue.-had baen f"?* *~ ^J"""- 
Then too, ther. was the EjAA money, .mounting to sev.ral million 
dollars par year. On all tha.. grounds then, school officials 
had a basis for some satisfaction. 

\ Th. plaintiff, war. not satisfied. They had on. 
go^compUt. and ^tabl. de.gragation of all of th. ciry. 



Scnool^ Thus the con^nued «bL««c. of mora than • do»n a^blacK 
elementary schools, «nr oiling mora than half of tha systsm s 
Jin^tTelementary school students, was intol.rabla. Moreov.r 
SoS? SSentlSparticularly at th. elementary l^LTL 
likely than whitta .tud.nt. to have their .chools closed and to 
hav. to taka long bus rid.s. Purth.taor. tha -Parent d.s.gr.- 
gltlon .t the high .chool l«r.l saemed to b. stable, and th. 
defendants appearad to b. insufficiently conc.rn.d about it. 

Even more vexing to tha plaintiff., it appaars, was tha 
orospact that Thornton school official, war. ^ ^y 1 " „ t 
institutionalize . des.greg.tion strategy which contain* ***** 
«nd irremediable flaw.. VIEP wa. simply . oneway buaing program, 
"SwB." And OWB was no more popular among the P^*" s ■Jjj* 
parsons tn*n "forced busing" was among tha d pendant.. Morwv.r 
VHP and the magnat .chools wer. enormou.ly expen.lv. ways of 
accomplishing dasegregation, particularly in view of th. fact that 
SeTconcanttated ".sources on d—gr.g.fd «chools, J*« 
remaining all-black school, mor. iapov.ri.hed than th.y ftharvis. 
aiaht be! Th. plaintiff, did not beliav. that magnat schools 
Sd VlzJ woSI desagregat. th. remaining all-black schools; th. 
risk was that these schools would remain undar-r..ourced, 
un-deeegr.gated, and henca, unequal. ? 



17. PHASE C 



During the .econd year of tha Phas. B plan, both th. daf end- 
ants' and the plaintiffs' argumants wera devalop.d in documents 
and gearings. In addition, Judg. Green had the benefit of 
repJrts fro. . monitoring commission which he had cr.at.d. Th. 
.tate'. financial oversight team also P™P tt8 ? " por " of 
indicated, among othar things, that there s*ll was a surplus of 
schools la Thornton). 
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Early in th« turner of 1979 Judge Green Issued the order 
which set Phsee C In notion. Although school officials labelled 
the order a "bombshell," the forces underlying it had been 
building for months. A year earlier the Supreme Court had held, 
In Peyton , that remedial orders must be. tailored to the * cope 
of the violation. A system-wide remedy, that is, could not be 
order jd in the absence of a finding of a system-wide violation. 
Xanedlately after the Dart -a n ease Green bad ordered the attorneys 
for plaintiffs and defendants to consent on its significance Cor 
Thornton, fleir«"gf bad been held in November. But then 
Judge Green issued no ruling for eight months—a delay which 
soma observers Imputed to the court's preoccupetiona with the 
school district's financial difficulties. (To the extent that 
that interpretation is correct, it constitutes evidence that 
financial constraints did affect desegregation in Thornton, 
for if Judge Green had issued his order soon after the herrings, a 
Phase C plan conceivably could have been Implanented a year 
earlier them actually occurred.) Green, reviewing hid findings in 
light of Par ton, new explicitly concluded that the violation bad 
been system-wide, and that the remedy must also be system-wide. 
Thus tbm presumption was that no racially-Identifiable schools 
were permissible. That, of course, waa exactly the presumption 
that the plaintiffs had been urging all along. Evidently the 
continued operation of more than a dozen all-black elementary schools 
would no longer I>e countenanced by the court. 

Additional incentives for the new order apparently came from 
obaervetions of the workings of the Phase B plan. Experience 
with the citizens monitoring commission had drawn attention to 
difficulties in aacertaining whether the court's orders were 
being fully Implemented. In his order, Judge Green spoke to this 
problem: 

Certainty and manageability are important ingredients of 
desegregation decrees. The remedy imposed must be super- 
vised by the court to determine whether or not it is 
being successfully and properly Implement ad.... It requires 
i remedy which is not so complex that compliance cannot 
as a practical matter be determined.... I Under the present 
plan] when a question arises aa to the current design of 
the program, Information is very' difficult to obtain and 
usually is provided, if at all, many months after it is 
requested. [Bare die court Inserted a footnote 
describing difficulties encountered by the monitoring 
commission in its efforts to obtain information from 
the school system. ] Moreover the factual detail Is so 
overwhelming that it la exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine whether the program is being carried out aa 
promised (U.S. Pistrlct Court order). 

This Phsse B appeered to fail not only on constitutional grounds; 
it failed alao on practical pounds. Beyond that, there was 
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evidence that school officials «ir« deliberately circumventing 
provisions of the court-approved Phase B plan. "It is clear/' 
said the court, 19 that the 7IEP staff has tic intent of simplifying 
VHP feeder patterns in accordance with nhe general directives 
of this court/ 9 Moreover certain student aasigrments "were In 
direct violation of the Board 9 s representations in [its plan] 
and contributed to racial Imbalance. 19 

In view of these and other shortcomings the school defend- 
ants were directed to devise a new desegregation plan. It must 
be systma-wide. The goal must be to eliminate all racially* 
identifiable schools, and while "it may be that it will be 
Impossible to rid the system of every all-minority school... an 
attempt must be made and, if this objective cannot be reached, 
good reason must be set forth in the record." 7IEP, "as it is 
currently structured must be dismantled m soon as possible." 
Transportation was an allowable technique, but any ride requiring 
longer than 45 minutes would require express court approval. 
The board was urged to continue to close schools inasmuch as 
"substantial savings could be achieved." Remedial planning should 
begin at once, and a tomprehensive rmnedy plan was to be submitted 
In five months, for full implementation the following year. 



Designing Phase C 

Green 9 s order provoked a chorus of dismay, much of it couched 
in financial terms. Even the plaintiffs, convinced of the rightness 
of the order, expressed worry about finding funds to carry out 
the order. Noting that Green had recently stayed his own order 
directing the city to provide supplemental funds for the Phase B 
plan, a spokesperson for the plaintiffs said, "I would hops the 
judge would remove the stay of his order. Otherwise, where is 
the money going to come from? The school board can't raise funds* 
the city is not required, and the state is off the hook." The 
school board president, "stunned" by the decision, reported that 
much depended on funding— which was not mentioned in the court's 
order. The board had wanted to do some of the things in the 
order "like pairing and clustering" the president said, but did not 
have the money. "Our planning would have no legitimacy unless 
we can have the finances. We cannot continue to reduce the 
budget end still comply with the order." Several elected officials 
cited the board 9 s strapped financial condition as grounds for 
avoiding the costs of "forced busing" which the order was immedi- 
ately assumed to require. 

The day following the court's order one of the metropolitan 
dallies published a full-page headline: "Order May Cost Schools 
$2 Million. 99 The figure was attributed to Romero, who calculated 
1 that dismantling VIZP would create 30 racially identifiable schools 

> enrolling 18,000 students. If these schools were paired, half 

the students would have to be bused. At current spending levels, 



that would sun $300 per student 9 cr $2.7 million. However 
$0.8 million would be saved by dismantling VIEP, end so the cost 
wild ba $1.9 million. 

It was not long before the board's response strategy became 
apparaat. First, Judge Green's assessment of the defects of 
VIZP would be directly challengad. The director of that program 
arranged e press conf erance In which parents who were pleased with 
VHP endorsed tha program and urged lta continuation. Perhaps, 
school officials said, tha judge's assessment of VIFP rested on 
data which ware no longer valid (daspite the feet that tha court 
itself had noted that tha board had failed to provide tha court with 
timely data). Second, f oread busing would not be used; 
voluntarism would continue to ba tie cornerstone of tha board's 
position. Third, legal resistance would ba pursued. Soma of the 
all-black schools had become so after tha liability finding and 
hence, tha board claimed, could ba excluded from a rwedy plan. 
Furthermore, tha judge's order would ba appealed—all the way to 
tha Suprtme Court if necessary. Finally, there would be an appeal 
to tha judge's reasonablaness: "The judge has always been reasonable 
In the past," tha superintendent noted, "and I'm cure he'll listen 
and make some Important changes In his decision." 

Two weeks after issuing his order » Judge Grean summoned 
lawyers in an effort to clear up what ha called "misapprehensions" 
and ''dear misreading*" of his order. First he noted that VIEP 
need not ba dismantled Immediately; rether it wes to ba replaced 
by e better plan. Hence parents protesting his order to end VIEP 
need not fear that students would ba reassigned to sagregated 
schools. Moreover, in en apparent departure from his earlier 
language, Green implied that tha VIEP might be phased out over a 
multi-year period rether than ended "as soon as possible." How- 
aver Grean reserved his strongest language for tha comnents about 
the costs of a new phase. Those who assumed that tha new plan would 
be costly made an "erroneous assumption." Furthermore, said the 
judge, 

I do not know how anyone could make estimates at all. 
For example whan wa have for tha past yeer ettsmpted 
to find out how much tha transportation in VIEP cost, 
tha answer was given again and again, "Well, we really 
don't have tha figures and wa can't break it down." 
So [how] anyone could make an estimate of how much 
additional expense would ba is just beyond ma, and I 
would like someone to provide an explanation If thay 
could (transcript of proceedings). 

The judge want on to point out that ha thought a naw plan would save 
money. His order had called for school closings, and closings 
cut costs. Fur Aermore, because elimination of VIEP would 
graatly simplify the transportation system, tha re would be savings 
In that area too. Tha board waa free, of course, to propose an 
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expensive plan if it wished. But it did not have to. And the 
Court certainly will not approve a desegregetion plan destined 
to bankrupt the City." (transcript of proceedings) 

In the midst of the furor the board moved promptly to close 
schools, just as it had done in Phase A. Four schools were 
designated for closing. The action, it was said, was fully 
consistent with the court's order recommending further closings 
M e money-saving device. But a problem quickly developed. 
Would students from the closed schools be permitted to pertici- 
pete in VIZ?? The board said that they should be, as denial of 
participation would deny these students an Integrated education. 
But the plaintiffs said it was a ruse to expand VIZ? and that 
the schools should be kept open until a Phase C plan was approved. 
The court considered the matter—and then ruled in favor of the 
boerd, continuing a tradition of deference to board actions. 

Within a few weeks the Initial furor subsided. The pi ess 
began to carry reports of Individuals and groups citing the justice 
of the court's order, and urging compliance with it. With court 
approval, attorneys for the plaintiffs and the boerd entered into 
closed negotiation sessions which, it was hoped, might produce an 
acceptable settlement such as the one recently worked out in 
another city. But the attorneys were proceeding from different 
l«t»l premises, and their lengthy negotiations proved to be futile. 
The plaintiffs, encouraged by the Supreme Court's recent decisions 
in the Dayton and Columbus cases, continued to insist on elimination 
of all racially-Identifiable schools. The board's attorney, 
eyeing a case in Dallas which seemed to permit the continuation of 
some one-race schools, held that total desegregation was not 
necessary. 

As the negotiations were under way, Romero's desegregation 
planning team went back to work. Several feetures of the team's 
working milieu were Important determinants of the proposal they 
soon would suggest. First, as just noted, the school boerd was not 
prepared— nor had it been ordered— to prepere e desegregetion 
plan which Involved mandatory reassignment. Voluntarism was 
to remain the foundation of planning. (The plaintiffs asserted 
that, in view of the board's primarily-white constituency, there 
simply -sere not enough board votes to direct the erection of a 
plan which would be equitable for black students.) 

Second, as in Phase B, the desegregetion planning process 
occurred outside the normal financial management system of the 
Thornton schools. Planning for desegregetion was treated primarily 
as en instructional and legal problem, not e financial problem. 
And the planners were instructional people, not budget personnel— 
e feet that may have contributed to the rudimentary form of the 
cost estimates later presented to the court. 

Third, given the continuity in the desegregetion planning 
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team, there was * good chance that the "lessons" leerned in 
Phases A and B would extend to Phase C. The lessons, evidently, 
were that magnet school* worked, that financial crises v«r« 
survivsble, that voluntarism was a vlsble political strategy, 
that tho court eventually could be parsuadad that progress (rather 
than a complete remedy) vaa an adequate measure of responsiveness, 
that desegregation could serve as a pretext for making improve- 
ments In the Instructions! programs of Thornton, that complexity 
could be used to the district's advantage during litigation, and 
that federal assistance In the form of ESAA funds could be obtained. 

This then, wee the strategic orientation of the school 
buresucrsts responsible for designing the Phase C plan. As will 
become apparent subsequently, the orientation was fundaaentally 
different from that of the plaintiffs, for whom prompt and 
thorough racial balance was the principal assessment criterion. 

Because of the different orlentstlons of the school defendants 
and the plaintiffs, the Phase C design process was turbulent and 
protracted. Romero's planning team engaged In a five-month 
process which Involved dozens of community meetings aimed both at 
securing comnunity input and developing community and school 
bosrd support. The proposed Phase C plan submitted to Judge Green 
in November was little more then sn outline. It was greeted 
with dismay by the plaintiffs— principally because the plan left 
four large elementary schools all-black and because the long- 
detested VIEP was proposed for continuation. The plaintiffs then 
prepared their own detailed counter-plan. Extended hearings 
followed; they were marked by argument over a myriad of factual 
matters, but reflected the fundamentally different strategic 
orientations of the two parties. Finally in June, with the hearings 
not concluded and the private negotiations togged down, 
Judge Green ordered the boerd to proceed wish most of its Phase C 
proposals. Thereupon the plaintiffs asked the court of appeals 
for an order staying implementation. This put the plaintiffs in 
the rather anomalous position of seeking to halt a desegregation 
plan, but also provided some negotiations leverage. Several last- 
minute changes in the Phase C plan— aimed at accommodating the 
plaintiffs— were proposed and approved In July. Meanwhile the 
defendants told thm appeals court that delay would produce chaos 
in the schools, forcing s delayed opening. The plaintiffs' 
request for s stay was denied, and Phase C, as modified, went into 
effect. 



Tfra Boardjj Vhmmm r. 

Desegregation planning went on behind closed doors. However 
shortly before the desdllne for submitting proposals to the court, 
details leaked out. Eventually a draft of the plan itself was 
released and highly publicised through the media. The action 
prompted Judge Green to announce that the proposal had hot been 
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approved by tho court. 



dosing of nine schools 
Construction of on« now school 
Creation of five now asgnot schools 
Creation of fire Early School Csntsrs 
Continuation of VHP 

Tha not cost of the plan was sstlaaesd st just under $1 million 
l^ILJS 6 " 1 ^ °< *«*uing fro. eh. do. J .So^a? 

Anjddltlonnl half million would b. needed m th. event that f aderal 

JSSl C Sc«! ***** f ° r tMCh * r " *■ to* 1 ' 

ClOSlnaa 

«H^^ i »P 1 - l «'«ticm of A and B, Judg. Green 

•▼ldently can* to und.rst.iid th. clo.« counactlona among school 
closings, cost ««nngs, snd desegregation. In his orda? dlr.ctlng 
f^ellna? * ? PUn ' JUd8 * Gr ** n lnclud * d *• following 

Civen th. fiscal dlfflcultlts now facing tha City 
and tha Board, as wall as tha sharp daclina In school 
enrollments la th. past dacada, It Is claar that 
tha new reaedy plan Mist include plans to cloaa a 
substantial nuabar of schools (ordar). 

Moraoyar, tha judg. no tad, tha board racantly had racalvad raports 
fro. tha stats department of aducatlon financial monitoring team and 
fto. a consunlty study group; both lndlcatad that "substantial 
savinge could be achieved by school closings." Two weeks after 

^^J^V^!* ^ Uak9d ^vlnga: 

Tha City of Thornton and tha School Dapartaant aust takaU xtaaa 
of this opportunity to save aonay." (transcript of precedes) 

Tha dasagragatlou planning tasn certainly waa not sverse to 

naarly ons-flfth of Thornton' a schools had baan closad. Tha 
aaparlanca had shown that school closings served a nuabar of 
purposaa: deteriorating and unsound structures could ba abandoned, 

Tr5?/!T lle ! ,lt *fT 1 f* a 18 of oparatlon and renovation; under- 

«tili*ad and small building, could ba closad, reducing coat 

22J^2S i : , ,* l f Cl °! la,S ,««■»«•■ ot atudant. who 

could either volunteer for placeaent In Integrated aattlnga or 
could be reassigned to such settings, thus fostering the desegre- 
gation which tha court sought. 8 
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COMt £7Hr«?* tMk ,° f dMl » n * ela « buildings for closing was 
conntralajd la mmml v«y.. On. coutraiat vu technical. There 

SI ^Sf^STu^ - Wh f ch , 1 p,rni "* d rMd ? id.ntific.tioi, of 
^bulidtog, which war. eh. "worat" in th. di. trice in earn, of 
•conchy, th. problam wu not atrily that eh. raqui.it a infor- 
mation vu oot readily eccassibla. Th. problem wu ehne ehera 
war. no dear iUndirdi for integrating information. A .chool- 
Ifl f ff <M«iai th«e eh. building had been 

at 0nc-) w not "w««y « indicator of 
•oimdau., for soma old .truetur.. mc in better condition dun 

I-!\!!! <m ** , J i S °"* oU own recendy renovated; ton. 

mew obm mi in urgent need of major npiln. Capuity also 

EL^T!? 7 U ** fttl J a< 4 cat0r ' ""icularly if th. prasence 
(or potueiU prr-nc.) of spedd purpo.. room, had to b. cdcu- 
xatu. Then eb.r u th. matter of a binding's locala— 
•ccu.ibiliey to transportation artirlu, avdlabiliey of tp«c. 
SSLi* - * 1 "? "* Un ^ 04dla « "hoolbuu, and pruuce of . or 
uauf • orlron.. (At on. point Judg. Gr.«n ord.r«d th. city to 
~ti!? 'J"**** building, our .choolhouu ehne v«r. 

XI £2J B i . th lS MBW « Bt4 « AloB « »*«■ quutiou about 

en. immediate environs wri questions about trnnd. in th. neigh- 
borhood demography. Hu it losing population or gaining? What 
w happening to th. racial mix in eh. naighborhood? Pinally, 
there war. eh. tpacial faaturu of aach building: playground., 

«d tha Ilka. Whila it is «uy eo aay that a well-run school 
system would uintaia data filu raporting on such matters, and 
that formulu weighing uch variable ought co ba devised, eh. 

2L !f e ff" U - th * t iUCh *c^ieiu require ruocrcc. chat 
war. not availatla. Consequently eh. information on which eo basa 
school closing decision wu raehar informal. And, in any event, 
other couidarations took pracadanca. , ' 

-i 4 ^2*? *»" o** considoratlon. Piaineif fs had peraiseencly 
claims ehae tha closings in Phuu A and B had adveudy and 
dloproportioMtaly affactad eh. ciey , • black scudanes. Black 
odghborhoods war. mora likaly than whit, naighborhood. eo hav. 
their schools do a ad, and tha inavitabla ruule wu ehae black 
atudant. wars mora likaly than whita studanes eo pareiclpat. 
in busing. Th. closing, atraeagy than, wall, not oppo.ad in 
principla, would ba oppoaad if it wu equleable. 

Aaoehar constraint on eh. closing procus was much mors 
political. As on. of tha planner, put it, board aambar. and 
alder an lira in naighborhoods and gat alactad from ehae." Whila 
thau alactad officials could auily su eh. coat advutagu 
auociated with do.inga, poll tied palatability required ehae 
clcaing. b« spread throughout eha city r.eh.r than conceneraead in 
one area. It also wu Important eo spraad eha closings over a 
amlel-yur period. Zndaad tha city aldtAsn had indicatad that 
tan school closings which occurred during Phuu A and B vara 
•ttough; further clo.ing. should not bi undareakan. This viewpoint 
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couldaot b« altogathar ignored, for- .ftar .11 it m tha aldar- 

sx^ss! to u M8had ••••• "« 

in t^JZ^**?'^* « w !| B *" rk f « closing, had baaa laid 
la tte mouths juit prior to Judga Graaa's ordar diractina 

Srudi-'S Sfj; !^\ C u PlM *^ ThrM utilization 
studiaa had baan uadartakaa. On., conduct ad by tfaa TPSD staff 
In partial raaponaa to Judicial damanda for information on 

^ g«a«ratad information of school plant condition., 
utilisation laval., and coat aaviag. that would ba aaaoclatad 

cl^i^^^ IT?' *?■ ""^POiatad financial monitoring 
commiaaioa, which had avolvad from tha financial criaaa of Pha«! B 

£L?!2l P ! *J lB ' m " e » * cit ^« M ' commia.ion had baan 
ZZl^tTL LVi* r « ca -«**t*°« on school do.ings. Tha 

aHf£^ Zl^JF'T^? t0 ra£1 * ct P^tlcal raalltiaas 
•ach board maab.r and aach aldarman had appointad ona mamb.r, 

^iaaJ^hS^L 1 ^ 1116 ^ "P'— ntation.' Tha 
co«iaaion r,bmittad ita raport two months Vior to Judg. Graan'. 
Phmss C ordar. Savan school, vara racommandad for cloaina, 
baaad on couaidaratioua of building quality, utilization laval., 
and racial inters tion. 

Tha Phasa C plan which waa filad with tha court atatad that 
nina school, vara to ba cloaad. Six vara pradomiuantly vhita; tha 
oth.r. war. pr.domin.ntly black. Much attention w£ givaTto tha 
financial aapacts of tha clo.ing.. Exhibit, accompanying ha 
^J^fi'L " • dal " 1 «««tor'. -alary would ba sivad in ..ch 

cloaad building (two salariaa vhara tha building waa a larga ona) 
Taaching positions could b. liminatad whara tha .tudant. from 
tha cloaad school, wara .ant to schools with undaranrollad cla..- 
rooma. For aach cloaad school tha numbar of taaching positions 
Jr was calculatad, and than multipliad by a .tandard .alary 
..iS"; U^'i^* T ' " Vlag o£ w«todl«i'g salary for 
SLS^J^i',/* ^ n °J "tia.ta. of saving, on 

S^iJi^ h«*t/ cooling, or maintauanca, although tha haad of 
tha diatrlct.. malntananca program acknovladgad that tha raducad 

Sr*L°L2f ? Ch 2i!. a££ * Ct ' d . h i* nMd * £or «int.n«nc. -ploy.... 
W»t wa found, la .hort, waa a fairly complax aat of alamanta 
u«d toprojact tha financial cou.aau.nca. of .chool clo.ing. 

2rL2l' t V £ * ,n W- r8fl,ct,d 10 'ormulaa, and whila 

tha baaaa for. tha formula, wara not apadfiad (to ua, at laaat), it 
doaa appaar that tha aatlmataa rapraaaat a good-faith affort to 
projact at laaat ball .park flguraa on tha financial aapacts of this 
compoaaat of tha daaagragatlon plan. 

!?!I!* r «omawhat off sat by cost. aaaoclatad 

with do.ing.. Ona aourca daacrlbad tha .hort-tarm ona-tima costs 
which accompaay clo.lags: ramoval of rupplias and aquipmant, 
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continuation of utility payment* until the city government took 
custody of the building, amployment of security personnel to 
prevent vandalism end pilferage (e news article reported how 
thieves entered one vacant building and stripped it of all 
capper piping end plwbing fixtures during one night) , and 
costs of a custodian/engineer to maintain heat and keep 
appear snces. A rough formula had been devised: savings rrom 
closings averaged 4 25 ,000 for buildings enrolling less than 500 
students 9 end $30,000 for larger bindings. 

Such calculations, despite their tenuous and incomplete 
naturf , mere die most careful ones that ve found in the desegre- 
gation planning procesj. It does not appear that calculation 
of costs and savings served as inputs or determinants in 
the planning process. Instead, the financial estimates vers 
viewed simply as consequences of the plan. Put differently, ve 
found no Indication that the number or location of schools 
ie lac ted for closing was based on an effort to develop the most 
cost-effective roster of buildings. On balance, it appears to 
us that the financial aspects of school closings served as a 
background variable. Financial concerns suggested closings as 
a component of thai desegregation plau, but did not dictate the 
number or identity of the buildings to be closed. (On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that moat of the buildings 
selected for closing were very old, and reflected low utili- 
sation levels. The latter factor had anotlMr effect on finances: 
it minimized the numbers of students to be transported as a 
result of closings.) 



Conversions 

In Phase B several Thornton schools had been converted— 
some from one grade configuration to another and others to use 
as magnet schools. In several cases the renovations had required 
substantial expenditures. The magnets, for example, often 
required the addition of specialized facilities. Changes in grade 
configuration involved matters such as the Addition or elimination 
of home economics rooms and industrial arts areas, or the addition 
of lunchroom facilities. As noted in our description of Phase B, 
these renovation costs contributed to the financial problems 
encountered during Phase B. 

Despite their cost, renovations seemed to make good sense 
to school officials. For example several of the magnet schools 
were new schools located in black neighborhoods; without 
"magnetization" those scfiools would have been used as receiving 
schools in an involuntary reassignment program which, school 
officials believed, would evoke resistance to the white community.. 
In addition, of course, the renovations were deemed to contribute 
to improved educational opportunities. 
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Deepite the financial d.u T f icultiea encountered during Fheee B, 
and tha rola which conversions played in thaaa dif f icultiee , 
Romero 'e team propoaad still mora renovetioua in thair Phaaa C 
propose!. Two secondary aehoola would ba converted to K-8 
acboola. Furthermore there would ba five naw magnat echools, and 
five Early School Cantara (ESCs) would ba craatad within 
existing elementary aehoola. Intoraatingly, and in noticaabla 
contraat to tha datailad financial information concerning tha 
financial ramlficationa of school closings, tha propoaala for 
convaraiona mada no mention of coeta— even though it waa obvious 
that coats would ba antailad in making tha convaraiona. Tha 
omlaslon halpa asp lain a comment mada to us by a spokaaparaon 
for a community action group. "It eeeme," ha aaid, "that thay 
never have tha money to do what thay don't want to do, but 
thay can coma up with tha money for tha things that they want to 



New Construction * 

In the 1960s proposals for desegregstion in Thornton often 
had centered on capital construction projects. New schools made 
sense "on a number of grounds. First, enrollments were growing 
and additional apace waa needed. Second, moat facilitiea deted from 
pre-World Wer II, and replacements were urgently needed. Third, 
careful aiting of naw facilitiea » e.g., in recially mixed areas 
or in xonea between bleck and white communitiee , would promote 
"netural" intagretion. Whatever its merits however, the idee 
attracted little interest among Thornton city officials; indeed 
their decisions about new fecilities more often promoted segregation 
then integration— a major factor in the liability finding againat 
the city. 

With advent of court-ordered remedial planning a decade leter, 
circumstances were different. Enrollment had dropped precipitoualy, 
and the deterioration of .the city' a fiscal health virtually 
precluded major naw conetruction. Yet schoolhousea Still needed 
to be replaced. And there needed to be viable integrated achools 
in black neighborhoods. 

Thus e Phase C propoaal to build a new Science Magnet school 
was not altogether unreaaonabla, even given the huge coat of new 
school conetruction. Old School 12 was in bad ehape, but waa 
located in a community that had strong end vocel leadership and 
an able echool principal. Together the principal and community 
leaders urged the planners to propoee e new replecement echool thet 
would be operated in conjunction with the nearby science museum. 
Such e echool would etabilise the community, end, if efficiently 
magnetic, ettract an Integretec student body. If euccessful, 
the idea also would help counter objections that too many black 
schools were being cloeed, snd too few white stvldents were being 
bused into black neighborhoods . - 
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Hot much vu said about the new school In the Phase C 
proposal. Indeed, In the paga which briefly dascrlbad tha 
propoaad new magnate, tha plannara neglected to mention that tha 
magna t raquirad construction of a new school. That information 
appeared In anothar portion of tha propoeax, wherein several 
resonlngs wars propoaad; ona would promota lntagratlon "whan 
tha nav School 12 building la completed." Furthar on , in a 
aactlon tntltlad "fiecal outlook/ 1 tha proposal said merely 
that "tha conetructiou of tha naw School 12 would appaar to ba 
within tha $15 Billion allocation projactad by City authorities 
for school purposes over tha next three ye era." Mo additional 
information waa provided— an omission that would prompt extended 
questioning at subsequent v ~*rlngs on tha board's proposed 
Phase C plan. 



Magnet Schools 

Nowhere la the triumph of political considerations over 
f inancial ones mora apparent than in the planning team's u. Mi- 
zatipn of magnet schools. Magnet schools had been tha centerpiece 
of tha ^iaae B proposal. Now five more magnet schools were 
proposed in the Phase C plan. From past r "lance school officials 
knew that magnet schools were much more ex ,*ve to operate 
than regular 19 schools* that they required special supplemental 
administrative support systems, lower scudent-teacher ratioa f and 
suppl e m ent a l supplies and equipment. Moreover , as tha plaintiffs 
repeatedly had pointed out, there were no guarantees that magnets 
would ba desegregated.- But the planners felt tMt magnet schools 
brought several major advantages to the Thornton schools. The 
essential advantage claimed for them was that the magnet schools 
ware attractive to middle claes— particularly white—parents* 
Some of theae parents were believed to vir the magnet schools 
aa "havens," (though vs were uncertain as to whether the "protection" 
waa from alleged mediocrity in "regular" schools, from involuntary 
raa*elgnm«nts. or from schools which ware in transition from 
predqfsinantlywhite to predominantly-black. Probably all the 
factors were at work, but data as to their relative significance 
ware not available to us, if they existed at all.) Magnets also 
ware believed by schools officials to be re-attracting to the 
public schools students whd had enrolled, or would have enrolled, 
elsewhere. Ona of our sources aaserted that the magnet schools 
had attracted some students who had been confronted by a tuition 
increase in thi city's* catholic schools. A Mbntessorl magnet school, 
wa ware told, attracted parents— evidently white— who otherwise 
would have enrolled their children in private Montessori schools, 
at considerable tuition expense. 

In short, despite their high costs, magnet schools were 
daemad to have high payoff value for the TPSD. *art of the payoff, 
of course, was legal: magnet schools— particularly when located 
at formerly black inner city schools— contributed to desegregation. 
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Part of th« payoff undoubtedly was the prospect of retaining 
or attracting white middle class children to the TPSD, thus 
slowing the enrollmaut decline and the associated problems 
of excess buildings and staff layoffs. The magnets did more 
than arrest decline: they were seen by district off icials as 
Indications of school system renewal and revitalization. Indeed, 
our visits to the schools confirmed that they were sites for 
exciting school programs. (An important part of this renewal, to 
our thinking,' was that it involved strong emphasis on site 
planning and community Involvement— in notable contrast to the 
centralism which has been so prominent in urban achoox systems.) 

But the real payoff was in city hall. The mayor had taken 
up the theme that the renewal of the TPSD was a key to the 
revitalization of Thornton itself (a theme which school officials 
themselves cheerfully echoed). Admittedly, the mayor had been 
assiduously courted. The result was mayoral support for the 
school board's proposed budget, and, for the first time in 
years, no major cuts in that budget-at least from the mayor. The 
same technique was apparent at the city council level. At 
budget time, magnet school pa-ents packed the city hall hearing 
chambers to voice their support for the schools. Thus the great 
function of the magnet schools, we were told, was not simply to 
improve learning and promote desegregation; it also was to create 
the impression that exciting things were going on in the Thornton 
schools. Nourishment of that Impression was deemed essential to 
the health of the system. As nearly as we could ascertain, tne 
magnet schools were indeed fulfilling that function very well. 

In view of the great enthusiasm whicn central office adminis- 
trators expressed for magnet schools, it is perhaps surprising 
that only five magnets were proposed in the Phase C plan. As 
always, the reasons for non-events must be speculative, but it 
does appear that several factors operated to constrain the extent 
to^hich magnets were proposed. W. do know that TPSD officials 
alre*iy had learned that the "market" for magnet schools was 
somewhat limited. Despite an enormous and imaginative recruitment 
effort, only a limited number of students had applied for 
positions in the magnet schools. Indeed, In Phase B the court 
had at one point refused to authorise some of the sites as part 
of the desegregation plan, due to lack of racial balance among 
appScants. 2t.r, some of the magnets had failed to qualify for 
fecial ESAA funding for the same reason. The recruitment problem 
later had been ameliorated, but it probably was clear that the 
credibility of the magnet school approach to desegregation rested 
„Jon the maintenance of a fairly high level of success in filling 
che magnets. Thus the number of new magnets could not run too 
' far ahead of reasonable expectations about the number of 
applicants that could be found for them. 

We have no direct evidence that financial considerations 
limited the number of new magnets proposed. However, based upon 
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their experience with magnet schools la Phase* A and B, TPSD 
personnel had a fairly good ldaa about the financial Implications 
of proceeding with new magnets* They knew, for example, that 
the operation of magnet schools involved excess costs , 
particularly for building renovation, reduced student- teacher 
ratios , specialized instructional end support personnel, 
specialized materials and equipment, and additional transpor- 
tation. They also knew that some of these excess costs could 
be passed along to outside funding agencies. Materials, equip- 
ment, and some excess personnel, for example, could be subsidized 
with ESAA funds, assuming tha dxstrlct's application for such 
funds vas approved by the federal government. Most of thyrrans- 
pcrtation costs would be 90Z reimbursed, albeit with a one-year 
lag in reimbursing. However there were other costs which would 
have to be borne by local sources: some renovations, some 
additional personnel, and the local share of transportation. 
According to the summary financial figures submitted to the 
court, the IocaI magnet school costs would be $1,021,350 in the 
Initial year of operation. A quarter of this, it was stated, 
would be offset ^by ,f savings at the sending schools"— a claim 
introduced without any substantiation. There was a similar lack of 
substantiation of the oost projections for establishing axxd 
initially operating the magnet schools. On balance, it appears 
to us that the limitation on the number of new magnets did not 
reflect their costs, per se, but rather the notion that new 
initiatives might best be focused elsewhere* 



Early School Centers 

Early in the planni ng process Romero's planning team seized 
upon the idea of creating Early School Centers (ESCs). It is 
not clear to us how the ESC idea came into the discussions. In 
the 1970s early childhood education had been extensively discussed 
throughout the nation. Such education, it was said, would be 
useful components of compensatory education aimed at reducing 
the "readiness" gap between children from middle class and lower 
class homes. Centers also addressed the growing need for day 
care facilities for children of single parents and of homes with 
two working parents; Furthermore, early childhood programs 
offered the prospect of helping fill mpty schoolhouse seats and 
to msploy surplus teachers— two problems of growing significance 
in cities such as Thornton where school enrollment declines were 
steep. 

The plaintiffs in the Thornton desegregation case had 
proposed some early childhood programs at the time that Fh^se B 
was being considered. In their proposal (which was rejected by 
the court) the plaintiffs had noted that early childhood programs 
"provide a means by which the past effects of discrimination can 
in fact be overcome. 0 Both pedagogical and social arguments 
favoring such programs had been included in the plaintiffs 1 proposal. 
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They acknowledged thmc such programs were expensive. But, they 
•eld, "the overriding consideration should not be money, but 
rather educational benefit." To solve the money problem, the 
state "should be required to come forward with a detailed plan 
Including a realistic plan for financing for Intervention 
programs for young children to overcome the effects of past 
discrimination." (plaintiffs' proposed plan, Phase B) But 
the p lain tiffs' proposal was rejected along with the rest of their 
Phase B plan. 

Whatever the roots, the desegregation planning team Incor- 
porated In its proposal a plan for establishing five ISCs. Four 
vers to be locked In predominantly-black schools. Each center 
would provide programs for youngsters from pre-school age through 
grade 2. The students would be drawn from designated outlying 
schools where it was hoped there were sufficient parents seeking 
childcare facilities or early schooling experiences. Indeed, the 
pl anne rs voiced the hope that some city and suburban parents 
who row placed their children in tuition-charging early childhood 
centers would be enticed into Thornton's ESCs. 

All available evidence points toward the conclusion that 
the ESC idea was neither stimulated tor constrained by financial 
considerations. It appeared (to the planners) that ESAA money 
would be available for the kindergarten and grades 1 and 2 portions, 
but not for the pre-school portions of the ESCs. However there 
w»re rumors that state money might become available for pre- 
ychool education. (Here a conceptual dilemma becomes apparent: 
:*ere th% ESC* desegregation programs, for which state funds were 
n«"t available directly, or early childhood programs, for which 
state money might be available? Furtner, if they were the latter, 
how could they be presented 1o the court as the former?) 

Rudimentary cost projections were appended to the Phase C 
plan given to the court. For example, there were separate cost 
projections for "initial" and "continuing" costs in the ESCs. 
However the basis for calculating the start-up costs was not 
specif iec la the court document. The cost projections took into 
account tho fact that the ESCs would not require wholeScale 
additions to the teechlng staff; some of the students in the 
ESCs would be students even In the ebsence of the programs, whereas 
others (the pre-echoolers, and any others newly attracted into 
the school system) would require additional personnel. Thus 
the teecher costs of the ESCs were calculated as a net cost: the 
cost of the ESC staff less the cost of teachers who would be 
absorbed from the existing kindergarten and primary classrooms. 
Other calculations projected the additional costs that would be 
entailed In the event that CETA funding was not available, and 
the costs of transporting pupils to the ESCs. The latter was 
computed, it appears, at $200 per pupil, but the basis for this 
cost projection is not evident In the report to the court. In fact, 
at no point is the basis for the cost projections presented; the 
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reader oust guess. Altogether, first-year coats for the five 
centers would amount to $534,000; continuation costs would 
be $300,000 per year. 



Voluntary Integrated Education Program (VIEP) 

In Phases A and B all of Ihornton's predominantly-majority 
elementary schools had been desegregated. Some of this desegre- 
gation was attributable to reasslgments of students from closed 
schools* However the principal desegregatlve technique was 
VIEP. VHP was a device whereby racially Isolated "sending" and 
"receiving" schools were designated. The former were black; the . 
latter were white. Students from sending schools were encouraged 
to transfer to receiving schools. Transportation was provided. 
Each year recruiters visited sending schools to obtain the names 
of volunteers. Then the director of the VIEP program assigned 
the volunteers to one of the designated receiving schools. The 
initial criterion for assignment seems to have been the racial 
enrollment in the receiving schools. That is, minority volunteer? 
were assigned to the white receiving schools so as to assure 
that the latter attained at least a 20Z black enrollment level. 
What that meant, in effect, was that students from a single 
sending neighborhood might be sent to a variety of receiving 
schools. The matter was further complicated by another assignment 
policy: once in a receiving school a student stayed there even 
ix his address changed. School administrators said this policy 
was designed to provide a desired component of "continuity" 
in the students 9 programs. Furthermore, they said, the procedure 
produced die "flexibility" which was needed in order to preserve 
school-level racial balance in the face of population mobility. 

As it was Implemented, VIEP was extraordinarily complicated. 
In the second year of Phase B there had been 18 sending schools 
and 36 receiving schools, Typically receiving schools drew their 
students from at least five sending schools, but in some cases 
there were as many as ten sending schools for one receiving school. 
Viewed from the perspective of the sending school, the situation 
was even more complex. Students from a single neighborhood were 
being distributed to as many as 19 different receiving schools. 
Half of the sending schools fed at least eight receivers each. 
The transportation logistics were formidable. With only 3,000 
participating VIEP students, long bus rides and underutilized 
buses were inevitable. In a sending school neighborhood, for 
example, several buses were necessary to pick up students 
destined for a scattered array of receiving schools. Conversely 
a bus might have to visit several sending school neighborhoods 
in order to gather a lor 4 of students going to a particular 
receiving school. 

In his order requiring development of a Phase C plan, 
Judge Green had a number of criticisms of the VIEP. Among them 
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were these: 



The coaplcjctty of the VIZP feeder pattern and of its 
resulting transportation system creates Insurmountable 
practical problems in administration and numerous 
inefficiencies in financing. 
...The planning and execution of such circuitous 
bus routes (carries) a disproportionate price tag 
considering the ssount of desegregation actually 
achieved. 

At a time in which the City of Thornton and the 
Board of Education face severe budgetary deficits, 
•uch e system simply does not make sense (order) . 

^•S^* Wat 0n t0 Volc# * of other strong criticisms 

of VIEP and then ordered that VIZP "as it is currently structured 

must be dismantled as soon as possible." 

Romero's desegregation planning team, while not disputing the 
complexities and inefficiencies of VIZP, chose not to dismantle 
it. Without VIEP the all-majority schools would reappear, and 
the 3,000 youngsters who had been enticed into the program would 
have to return to their segregated schools. Such consequences 
would virtually necessitate the long-avoided mandatory reassignment 
strategy advocated by the plaintiffs. Such a strategy might 
be less expensive, end it might accomplish more desegregation, 
but it was politically unacceptable. 

* result the Phase, C 'proposal included a continuation of 
VIEP, albeit in a somewhat modified form. Students presently 
participating in VIZP would be allowed to continue to participate. 
Their siblings also would Jbe permitted to participate. Beyond that 
however, since, there were only four all-black schools remaining 
(assuming implementation of the Phase C proposals) the number of 
new participants would be limited to the attendance areas of 
those four schools. The net effect of these proposals would be a 
gradual reduction in the number of VIZP students; however the 
iamediate effects would be negligible. Costs were not mentioned. 



Net Costs of the Phase C Proposal 

Unsurprisingly, in view of the ettention given to financial 
problems during Phase B, the board's proposal this time attempted 
to project the costs of its proposals. But the projection was 
▼sry vague and superficial. The most detailed portion was 
associated with savings from the school closings; these would 
amount to $1.5 million, less $0.4 million In first-year shut down 
costs. The new magnet schools would cost about $0.75 million 
per year in regular operating funds. (Nothing was said about 
ESA4 funds; presumably these would be In addition to the necessary 
opereting budget funds.) The ZSCs were projected to cost 
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$0.5 million in operating funds, and twice that figure If the 
necessary teacher aides could not be funded through CETA The 
net first-year Phase C cost then, Mould be $1.4 ailllon xn 
operating funds, assuming the availability of CETA money. These 
costs, said the board's proposal, "are more than adequately 
Justified by community demands for safety, Improved aducational 
programs, and adequate auxiliary service In newly Integrated 
schools." (Phase C proposal) 



The Plaintiffs' Proposal 

The board's Phase C proposal was not acceptable to the plain- 
tiffs. They prepared a detailed critique. The board's plan, 
they said, was just "another example In a long history of 
obstructionist tactics, delay and denial of equal educational 

opportunities, and fails to comply with the Court's Order " 

(plaintiffs' response) The proposal failed to desegregate four 
of the city's all minority schools, and failed to explain why 
these four were not desegregated. The plan discriminated against 
minority students whose schools were closed and whose school 
assignments were made by school officials; white students' schools 
were not closed and they had fixed school assignments. The 
proposal contemplated continuation of VIEP, despite court 
directives to dismantle it. Growing racial Imbalance in the 
high schools, caused In part by the board's own actions, were 
not addressed in the Phase C proposal. Moreover the proposal 
failed to Include the required information about transportation 
time and distance. Finally, said the plaintiffs in their response, 

The cost of the new plan Is disproportionate to the 
result to be achieved. Schools are closed and 
reassignnenta made in ways that are incompatible with 
facilities available, contain hidden costs , and add 
burdens on minority students (plaintiffs' response, 
emphasis added). 

The remainder of the plaintiffs* long report was a highly detailed 
and heavily documented school by school analysis of racial 
isolation In Thornton's schools during Phases A and B, and as 
projected under the board's Phase C plan. The burden placed on 
black students was documented and compared to the burden placed 
on white students. For example the plaintiffs charged that the 
. board's plan would close two adjacent all-black schools whose 
attendance areas served over 2,000 minority students; the board's 
plan meant that these students "will have to attend school for 
all 13 years In a distant white neighborhood school"; no white 
neighborhoods were similarly burdened. Pointing to another 
proposed closing, the plaintiffs said that "the board is closing 
a facility in an Integrated neighborhood, overcrowding a school, 
returning minority students to a segregated school, and leaving , 

VIZP In place in the same complex feeder patterns disapproved by! A 
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distributed tha burden of basing more equally between black and 
•hit* students. The plaintiff* » plan also pointed out (though 
without aupporting information) that tha tranaportation system 
required by chair plan vaa more af fleiant to operate than the 
one required by the board* a plan. A two-day hearing on the 
plaintiff. * proposal was held; testimony focused on aattara of 
equity and on the interior detail of the plan, with virtually no 
attention given to its financial raalf icatlona . However the 
testimony did suggest that transportation under the plaintiffs' 
plan would Involve lass distance* lass student travel tine, 
fewer buses, and less cost (transcript) . Board attorneye appear 
to have lnveeted aore energy in efforts to discredit tha plain- 
tlffe' planner than In attacking their plan. 

By late spring the hearlnga had ended. Judge Graen, evldantly 
hoping to avoid the neceaelty of leaulng another order, encouraged 
negotiations between the principal partiea. The negotiations 
were held in aecret. Tha principal laauaa, it appears, were 
atrataglc and political, not financial. Although it appeared, 
outwardly, that the dlepute concerned the deeegregatlon of the 
re maining four all-black echoole— which the board' a nagotiatora 
agreed would be deaegregeted In the future— reporta of the negoti- 
ations sessions reflect division over three very baaic iaauea: 
the timetable for completing desegregation, the type of monitoring 
that would be done, and the expanalon of white busing into 
minority neighborhoods . A newspaper account characterized the 
altuation this way: 

The impetus to negotiate la tha conviction of lawyers 
for both aldea that they may achieve more of what thay 
want from bargaining than from a court-ordered plan, 
sources said. 

They aald that an added burden for the attorneys for 
the defendant Board of Education la the fac*. that a 
negotiated settlement would require [a majority of] 
affirmative votea from the elected board members. 

TJha_iamcern *bout board^ votes seemed to Indicate that 

accord la poaalble among seven lawyers now taking 
active part. 

Bualng of white children will remain the moat sensitive 
Issue. 

The alternative, If the lawyers cannot agree or the 
board will not accept a settlement, Is. a plan ordered 
by Judge Green. Such a plan takes only one vote. 

Evidently the board was unwilling to retreat from Its insistence 
upon a plan which could be made palatable to white constituents. 
One board member observed that the board already had severely 
taxed Itself in gaining public support far the proposals include-, 
. in the Phase C plan. 
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Tha power and slgnlf icance of these constituents was being 
made evident in another tatting. Whila negotiations ovar 
desagregation ware proceeding in attornaya f offictw, tha school 
district 9 a financial situation waa balng datarninad in city 
hall. An unexpected ruilti^iillion dollar windfall (resulting from 
a calculation error) in the city budget vaa balng considered 
for tha schools as a eupplaswntal appropriation. More important* 
tha mayor, 1»ce a critic of tha schools, had become more supportive; 
he recommended approval of an unusually high proportion of the 
board 9 s proposed budget. While urn have no direct evidence of 
a connection batwasn tha budgetary devalopmants and tha stand* 
off in nagotlationa, it does seem reasonable to infer that the 
board had no particular Incentive for settling the desegre- 
gation issue in a may which city officials would find unacceptable. 

As tha deadline for budget approval neared the political 
arena suddenly expanded: city officials adopted a budget which 
was contingent upon restoration of a just-vetoed special appropri- 
ation from the state legislature. The legislature's antipathy 
toward desegregation was wall-known* While the funding problem 
nominally was tha city's rather than tha achool board 1 a, 
board members must have known that chair actions on dasagragation 
vara of some interest to etate-level politicians—particularly 
thoae dependent upon tha votes controlled by politicians in 
Thornton. Tha board had no dasire to arouse the legislature's 
ire. 

Beyond all these considerations » tha board had found on past 
occasions that Judge Green, faced with disagreements between the 
plaintiffs and defendants* usually tilted in the board's direction. 
In June, in tha midst of stalemated negotiations, Judge Green 
once again favored the board, issuing an order which authorized 
tha board to proceed with a slightly modified version of its 
Phase C plan. Virtually all of the proposed closings and conversions 
were approved. However the plaintiff a had objected to closing 
one all-black school which waa old hut "dean and sound and well- 
maintained" and which served an area In which more than 1,000 
minority students resided. Judge Green directed that this closing 
be done on a "temporary" basis, with further hearings to be held 
on tha ultimate disposition of tha school. 

There ware additional changes. The court refused to approve 
the single ESC site which was in a thlte school. (One school 
official expressed considerable pleasure in the disapproval. 
Thm aite had not been a preferred one, and waa said to have been 
proposed because the board lacked tha political power to gain 
support for a more appropriate site in a nearby black school. 
Tha distinction betveet the four black-school ESC sites and the 
white one had bean carefully noted in court. As our source 
said, "wa led the court by the nose*" Now the onus of disapproval 
was on tha court, preparing tha way .for TPSD planners to propose 
another site that they had preferred In the first place.) 
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Tto additional changes froo the initial Phaae C proposal included 
(a) tha disappaaranca* without explanation* of ona of tha 
proposed magnet schools* and (b) tha transformation of anothar of 
tha propoaad magna ts from a magnet "school" to a aagnat "program." 
Wa do not know whether this ehanga was prompted by tha daf andants 
or propoaad by tha court; hovavar it doaa appaar to have baan 
pracipltatad in part by financial considerations . 4 naw magnet 
school would have raquirad naw conatructlon and also would hava 
required attracting * raciclly-balanced population; designation 
of tha school aa tha alta for a aagnat progrsa avoidad tha naad 
for construction sad paraittad a lowar proportion of whit a enroll- 
ment. Aa nearly aa wa can ascertain* this was tha first tins 
in Thornton that special programing was proposed for schools 
that remained predominantly-black neighborhood schools. 

Green's order also introduced some naw components 9 evidently 
in response to the plaintiffs 9 demands. Tha definition of 
racial balance was somewhat tightened* requiring increases in the 
proportions of black students at formerly-white schools, ""here 
warn to be a coomlssioa to monitor racial balance in tha high 
schools* and feader patterns ware to ba re-aligned to promrne 
such balance. Negotiations warm to continue. 

The court's order* ostensibly precipitated by tha district's 
nead to procaed with planning for tha fall semester, provoked 
an angry response from tha plaintiffs. Tha plan hot only further 
inatitutlonaxisad features which the plaintiffs disliked; it 
left unresolved questions about tha fata of remaining all-black 
schools. Tha plaintiffs threatened to appeal. 

In mld-suam'tr tha board defendants responded in a massive 
way to the plaintiffs' latest objections. In a 200f page sub- 
mission to tha court the plaintiffs ware charged with a policy * 
of "sabotage and subversion." They seemed to want* tha defend- 
ants said, "coercive relief" sad "forced soluticns." They 
"enjoy no local support/ 9 "pit ona segment of the community 
against another*" and "promote falsa projections and impractical 
schemes." Dependent upon "peripatetic experts*" the plaintiffs 
had proceaded "down a primrose path paved with unctuous and 
unconscionable sophistry." Tha defendants 9 report then presented 
a rationale for tha entire desegregation effort* including 
Phases A* B* and C.^ First* it was noted* in contrast to most 
other cities which had undergone court-ordered desegregtion* 
there had baan no acceleration In /the rata of white flight from 
Thornton's schools. Thus tha remedy utilised in Thornton did 
work; * unlike others It did not precipitate tha white flight 
which would make desegregation meaningless. Moreover the remedial 
options available to tha school district had bean "severely 
circumscribed" by the city's financial plight; there had not been 
funds to build facilities in neutral or integrated sites. "This 
fact of Ufa*" said tha defendants* "taken by itself* is perhaps 
VV tha moat significant practicality that has hindered a more rapid 
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desegregation of tha student population la this school district," 
Moreover, la the face o£ a declining economic base tha schools, 
if thsy vara to survive, had to compett with "a plethora of 
privets and parochial schools that... have become even mora 
tanacioua competitors for tha dwindling number of students..." 
Tha pla in t if f a demanded a schmne whosa instability was so 
obvious, tha defendants said, "that further demonstration is 
unnecessary." 

Tha bulk of tha report consisted of a detailed review, 
school by school, of the progress made in reducing racial 
Isolation during Phaaes k and B, and progress projected for 
Phase C. In response to the plaintiffs' charges of an inequi- - 
table burden, defendants pointed out that more whites than 
blacks rode buses at the high school level; end that in the 
magnet schools and ESCs It was white students who were bused 
into minority neighborhoods. Moreover it was not true that 
no elemantary white students had been reassigned to formerly- 
black elemantary school! ; a few examples of the practice were 
list ed. Finally, there was an elaborate rationale and defense of 
VHP. It was flexible, and the flexibility in assigning students 
waa what permitted the systen to respond to demographic 
changes without having to undergo disruptive rezonings. Some 
of the complexity was due to efforts to avoid the need to move 
students from one school to another in the VIEP. Moreover the 
program provided a specific service: .the VIEP coordinators 
helped teachers in the receiving schools as well as the parents 
of the VIEP participants. Finally, and most Important, VIEP 
enjoyed the support of parents—evidenced by extensive testimonials 
included In the board's report. 

There were two further matters. First, there were plans 
and options for dealing with the four remaining all-black schools — 
even though these stud apt s already had tha opportunity to 
participate in voluntary desegregation programs. True, the 
board had not yet approved any plans for these schools, and their 
success would depend upon attracting students from outside the 
school syatsm. However the board was committed to full desegre- 
gation. Tha Phase A and B proposals admittedly had been based 
on "promisas" (rather than guarantees) by the board. But these 
had been fulfilled, and had been made in full knowledge that 
default "would result In fixed assignments." 

Second, there was the matter of quality and strategy. The 
board's approach during the dasegregation period had reflected a 
"carefully crafted educational blueprint." It was a "master plan" 
which had avoided "quick asd euy solutions." It waa "a template 
for a structure which would be permanent*, stable, exciting in 
cone apt, and, above all, one which would provide a full measure 
of security and peace of mind." i 

Two weeks later Judge Green denied the plaintiffs 1 motion 
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to vacate his- order permitting the board to proceed with its 
revised Phase C plan. Green acknowledged that many years had 
elapsed- since his liability finding, and that while some 
segregation remained, steady progress had been made and that 
"a certair amount of the delay can be attributed to difficult 
practical problems confronted by the board, such as the financial 
difficulties of the def endants. . . (order). Moreover the 
desegregation planners at last had acknowledged that desegre- 
gation of the remaining four all-black schools might be 
possible, even though no pledge to desegregate them had been 
made by the board of education. And while the plaintiffs' 
assertions about the inequities of the transportation burden had 
sone force, they were not "so compelling as to warrant my 
withdrawal of approval from the board's plans for this school 
year." 

In his order Green also gave approval to the alternative 
ESC site which the boerd offered in view of the court's previous 
rejection. Green also directed the board to come forward with a 
"list of priorities for major capital construction" so that 
there could be some clarification of the status of the school 
which the board had wanted to close but which had been permitted 
to close only on a "temporary" basis in the court's previous order. 

Finally, and most significantly, the board was given*four 
months to come forward with a specific proposal to eliminate 
the remai ning four all-black schools in Thornton. Evidently there 
was to be a Phase D. 



V. PHASE C IMPLEMENTATION 

The full financial ratifications of the Phase C plan would 
not be ascertainable until the school year was well under way. 
However some of the financial aspects of Implementation were 
apparent early in the year. Both revenues and expenditures were 
affected.' 



Revenues 

In contrast to the initial Implementation period of Phases A 
and B, the school district's financial situation was not so 
calamitous. At the time of Phase A, it will be recalled, city 
officials had made cuts in the district's operating budget 
appropriation. While the Phase C proposals were being heard in 
court the school board sent its annual , budget request to the 
city. Included In' the budget were the estimated local costs of 
the Phase C proposal already submitted to the court (but not approved 
by it) . The budget request was only 21 higher than the previous 
year, although it was 10X higher than the "previous year's appropri- 
ation. The city approved 97Z of the request— a far higher 
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proportion than in preceding years. .Perhaps the favorable 
treatment was due (school officials told us) to the enhanced 
estea in which . the district va* held, or perhaps It was due to 
the city's slightly-improved financial condition. Whatever the 
cause the budget did increase by 82. While that amount ha~41y 
seas generous in the face of 12X inflation f Increased desegre- 
gation ceata, splraling -energy bills, and pressure from employee 
unions, it did preclude die need for the drastic program and 
personnel reductions end for the deficit financing accompanying 
Phase B. (Inasmuch as the approved budget was 32 lover than 
requested, the board urns obligated to announce some reductions. 
Some may hatfe been paper positions requested but not previously 
filled. Others however were real, incl uding some cuts in 
magnet school staff ratios, bringing them more Jnto line with 
those prevailing In other schools.) 

Prospects for Improved state funding sesned good. The 
school f in ance litigation which had been pending at the time 
Phase B was initiated had been resolved in a manner which pointed 
toward Increased state aid for Thornton and the other victorious 
plaintiffs. Moreover there was serious talk of state assistance 
for early childhood education programs; should this aid eventuate 
the new ESCs in Thornton would be beneficiaries. The ESC 
programs had proved to be highly attractive. A summer recruiting 
effort had been launched in both the city and the suburbs. 
Applications were such that a sixth center was established (at one 

♦ of the regaining four all-black schools) . Moreover, and to the 
enormous gratification of Thornton school officials, the number 
of applicants from the suburbs had exceeded the number of spaces 
available. Some,of the suburban students would be among those 
counted for stati aid purposes, and the state promised to pay 

x for the transportation of these youngsters without waiting for the 
usual one-year reimbursement lag. 

Finally, there, was substantial federal money from the 
Emergency School Assistance Act (ESAA) . At about the same time 
tha t the school board had submitted its Phase C plan to court 
the preceding Novsmber, a request for basic support from ESAA 
was being finalized for submission to Washington in December. 
The ESAA basic grant application, requesting $5.4 million, 
rested on the assumption that Phase C would be approved by ^ the 
court. Support was sought for seven different "components" of 
Thornton's desegregation effort. These included admi n istration 
($560,000); supplies and instructional support services for the 
TOP receiving schools ($550,000); specialized teachers, 
supplies and Inaervice training for the desegregated high schools 
($860,000); training resources for "transitional" schools 
($350,000); teacher aides,- specialists, supplies, and training 
for sqhools Involved in the Phase B plan ($1>200,000) ; the early 
school centers ($840*000); and follov-the-child support 
($620,000). In subsequent negotiations the total request 
was chopped by $1.7* million. One-third of the reduction was in 




the amount slated for thf ESCs, which had not been approved at 
the tin* tha negotiations vara conducted. (Notes in the 
federal office file indicate that this cut was to be restored 
if the ESCs were approved, but we have no further information 
on this point.) Most of the remaining cuts were concentrated 
In staff development activities, which ware routinely cut 
by SOX during negotiations. Even after the cuts, Thornton 
received $3.7 million in basic ESAA assistance. 

A second ESAi application /was for magnet school support. 
Funding in th' amount of $3.4 million was sought, with specific 
requests for each magnet school. However when negotiations 
and hearings became bogged down in tha spring, and tha time 
for negotiating tha Thornton ESAA magnet school budget arrived, 
there had been no court order, and so the newly proposed magnet 
schools were withdrawn. These withdrawals, coupled with cuts 
(especially for staff training) in the remaining schools produced 
sn eventual grant of $1.7 million for old magnet schools during 
the first year of Phase C. The summer cert order approved 
three new magnets, bat these three had to get by without major 
federal assistance, relying instead upon other sources of funding. 

The third ESAA proposal was for an "out-of-cycle" grant 
to be funded with reserves which the national ESAA office ho3C 
aside in anticipation of court orders which are handed d^nrc 
after the regular funding- and-negotiation procedures are 
completed. In Thornton's case, an out-of-cycle aw«_rd of 
$0.8 million was provided; it included modest funds for the early 
childhood centers and for the magnet schools emitted in the 
first round of funding. 

The grand total in ESAA funding then, was more than $6 million. 
While this amounted to less than 5% of Thornton's overall budget 
during Phase C, the funds measurably improved the system's 
capacity to meet the needs associated with desegregation. 



Costs 

Many of the costs which would be associated with the proposed 
Phase C program had been at least roughly projected and included 
within the school district's b -dget request to the city council. 
Th le costs included those associated with the closing of 
abandoned schools* some remodelling and renovation associated with 
the new magnet schools and ESCs, and some increased transpor- 
tation costs. However two desagregatl on-related costs had not 
been adequately anticipated. One was an outgrowth of a decision 
made during Phase A. One of the two magnet programs instituted 
at that time was placed in a closed f ouuerly-black elementary 
school. There had been problems with the site from the start— 
the principal one be'ng that tha magnet school served students 
in gredea 5-12 1. a facility that did no\ contain the specialized 
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facilities needed for high school students. Thus students had 
to be bused to another school for soma of their classes. 
Nonetheless the school had successfully attracted white students. 
Indeed the success wars such that additional space was needed. 
Shortly before Judge Green announced that Phase C would be 
required, the superintendent announced that the magnet school 
would be split, with students in the upper grades assigned to 
a building with more suitable facilities. The decision evidently 
was itade in haste and was designed to solve three problems: 
ove ,/wdlng, lack of suitable facilities, and need to main- 
strt some special education classes. However the decision 
provoked an angry response from the magnet school parents, and a 
few <Uys later, with the furor created by Judge Green's order 
requiring a Phase C plan, the decision to split the magnet 
school was rescinded. The matter remained unsettled all through 
the hearings and negotiations centering on the Phase C plan. 
Then a sudden proposal was made: an ESC would be placed in the 
magnet school, and the magnet would be moved to a high school 
which had been des^d during Phase B. But the building was in 
bad shape. The building department's hasty estimate of renovation 
costs totaled over $2 million. 

In the tense context of seeking a negotiated settlement of 
the desegregation issue, approval of the move was granted. It 
would facilitate the ESC project, make room for more white 
students in- the magnet program (hence adding to the count of 
whites entering formerly-black schools) and also reduce the need 
to use adjunct facilities. The move was made. But later, when 
more careful estimates of renovation costs were made, the 
estimates more than doubled. The budget had not provided any 
funds for this renovation. Nor had the decision been made with 
enough lead time to permit repairs and remodelling during the 
summer. Thus when school opened she magnet school contained 
construction workers along with students and teachers—to the 
considerable and publicly-expressed dismay of the latter. A news- 
paper account contained these observations: 

It's the fourth week of school and the [Thornton 
Magnet School] still has no science laboratories. 
The wf... still leaks. Some children sit on th*» 
floor because they have no desks. Half the locker 
room showers don't work, plaster dust is everywhere, 
a?4 the classroom acoustics are Impossible. "It's 
the worst teaching environment I've ever had," 
said. • .a seventh-grade teacher. 

[The Superintendent said] the building will provide 
a permanent solution to many of the inadequacies 
teachers complained of when they were housed in 
[the former building] like the lack of an auditorium, 
cafeteria, and adequate classroom space. "I think 
the Building Department has done a remarkable 
job," he said. "All 0 the magnet schools have had to 
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be reconstructed while classes were going on. The 
work on the early childhood centers hasn't been 
done yet either. But these schools were vital parts 
of the desegregation program and the moves had to be 
made." 

Funds for the renovation were being sought. Some came from an 
unspent balance In the previous year's budget. Others undoubtedly 
were diverted from other scheduled renovation activities. 

The second unanticipated expense cropped up In the trans- 
portation area. School closings , the new magr.et schools* and 
the new Early School Centers , were viewed as "successes 19 In 
the Phase C, but each success created more student3 requiring 
transportation. Thus several thousand additional students had 
to bo transported. Whlx.v much of the Increase had been anticipated, 
It had to bo fully covered from local funds during the first year 
of Implementation of Phase C, as state transportation aid 
operated on a reimbursement basis. The additional busing costs 
would not be reimbursed until the second year. 



VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Thornton school officials can hardly be characterized as 
enthusiastic proponents of desegregation. Their employer — the 
board of education— strongly contested charges of constitutional 
wrongdoing. When that battle was lost the board and its 
attorneys devised and implemented a legal resistance strategy 
which delayed the achievement of full desegregation. Four years 
after the board was found to have denied minority children their 
constitutional rights, some all-uinority schools remain in 
operation. The battle still goes on. Meanwhile however, school 
officials have capitalized on the court's desegregation mandate, 
implementing now educational programs under the guise of 
desegregation, introducing improvements In school management 
systems, nourishing and enhancing the school district's image 
among comunity leaders, and mobilizing funds which might not 
have been available otherwise. Simultaneously, more and more of 
the district's schools have been desegregated. Thus school 
officials point with pride to their achievements, while the plain- 
tiffs In the case point to the fact that the constitutional 
rights of many of Thornton's minority children remain to be 
vindicated* 



Our inquiries in Thornton were designed to clarify the 
relationship between financial considerations and the desegre- 
gation process. What did we learn? ^/ir«t, the "cost" of 
desegregation never his been calculated in any . obj active 
fashion. The reason Is simple: no one needed such a calculation. 
Whenever desegregation costs were calculated in Thornton, 
there was some particular purpose. When the district sought 




court orders directing, the state or the city to pay for 
desegregation, It was la the district's interest to 
•xaggerat. costs. When ESAA funds were sought, It was in the 

SlfJS ZJ^S Z " bu " t0 d«««8r4ation seme costs 

SSL^t^ 7 * ^^i/^tionship to the court's orders. 
Hathor than construing desegregation strictly, district 

2 iS*^ COn>tt 2 €d ±fi broa417 80 th " ic »™* • variety 
Postering all of this was a milieu that did 

S. Sd^LTE.," ^ * CtUal COStS of d—Sregation. 
a^aT*"!^ kn ° w; la <* °* Information 

sZ£ SSn^Jf? ° f h * Vlng " Vota fund » for d-egregation. 
f£ "hT fl» not to want to know either, probably 

for the seme reeson. Everyone disclaimed responsibility for 
desegregation costs. The board blamed the court, the city, 
Sal!* COurt cont anded that the constitutional 

mandate could not be compromised by the financial problems of 
5 h * f^f 1 "' tt « Pl«*d«d poverty. The state unsuccess- 

Sitlli^^H, CQ ^ dlStriC? COurt findin 8 of state 

liability, thus freeing the state ^ financial responsibiJ ' ty 

in fatLmT!^;. ? had n ° Particular interest 

SJma^SL^ "J" ° f dMe 8«8«ion (except when cost 

!T pr ' texts for dftla 7)- ^e plaintiffs were well 

iH£.rL^! IT.?" ^""on'a cost estimates were 

;°f V "" d 1 by ■«;«• « mobilize city, state, or federal funda, 

« f^if £ ? had ^Z 8 " 00 « °PPo.e such efforts inasmuch 
as Jjvorable results could only help the schools. In short, 
in Thornton the meaning of a statement purporting to show 
desegregation costs can only be grasped by recognizing the 
particular political context in which the statement is made. 

Second, contrary to our expectations we uncovered little 

S^"^ T" ( ? l , eh ! bud 8* tar 7 «nae) played a significant 
S™? «he design and imp lamentation of desegregation plans in 
Thornton. Components of desegregation plans were accepted or 
IZtZlJ? 1 5*^°* Poetical, legal, pedagogical, and 
£ 8 r^ ^ cr±tarla r * th ar than on the basis of cost, per se. 
itois, for example, the transportation costs associated with 

™I ; Ch S° U * ad "1 th 7112 were V€ry high, but the cost 

was deemed to be ecceptable in terms of the board's overall 
commitment to voluntarism. Financial, considerations were not 
insignificant to school officials. Economies associated with 
school closings, costs attached to new program commitments, and 

fSSSii £S * f0a * 4^ :h * d-agregation plans ware designed. 
Financial concerns tended to be consequences and correlates of 
cue desegregation process, not determinants of it. 

Third, the established budget process simply was not 
germane to the process of desegregation. The established budget 

^ab!T",r V*" - ,Ch, ? lla - C0Urt ™ 8 on no "h«dule. 

Invariably its orders came after budgets were approved rather 

than at the point at which the budget preparation process was 
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under way. Thus, to the txtent that court orders affected 
expenditures and revenues they necessitated changes in the 
budget , which thereby lost some of its value as a guide to 
action. The cycle of federal funding was even more out of 
kilter with the normal budget process f at least with respect 
to the large amounts of ESAA funding which Thornton received. 
Budget requests for ESAA funds had to be prepared long before 
the annual budget cycle was completed 9 but announcements of 
ESAA awards rarely came until the very last minute— long after 
program commitments had to be made. Magnet schools , for example, 
can no t be Implemented overnight; long lead times are needed for 
renovations, staff recruitment and training, student recruit- 
ment and admission, and such mundane things as designing bus 
schedules. But Washington officials seemed unable to provide 
the necessary amount of lead time, creating high levels of 
uncertainty and finagling. (City and state funding agencies did 
not do much better. Delayed actions by the board of aldermen and 
the state legislature meant that the operating budget could not 
be set until early July, thus necessitating last minute 
changes in staffing plans for the Impending school year.) 

In short, it appears that the budget process and the desegre- 
gation process in Thornton werer largely unrelated* Legal 
proceedings, agency calendars, and political interests conspired 
to assure that desegregation planning proceeded with only vague and 
belated recognition of its full implications for school district 
finances. 
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I. THE BUDGETARY AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 

surrounded by farmland" * Mjor it is 

Th. Or ff ani M Mo„ of Mu MTfii,,,, Hills Public Schools 

is JEft TZSTJtZ^ ZSZ^-S* —«•«•«.« 

miuu. of th. school SSlcT S^!!^ T Urgc by - 

pay. The board has S^o^T"*!" W 7 « ar with- 
funds and for ensuring thai ISff^ 1 ^ f ° r obtalnin 8 local 
proparly impleaded Si J!2 and relations ara 

policy for iTSi. 25 5S»s t ii 1 fr ? ha 

•up«rint«ndent ia r^SbwJrlhe JmS^ auperlnt « aa «. The 
schools. ^ ror tne dail y opera tiona of the 

business, management iL^,M^ flV * a *P ar «e divisions: 

• sdtiniatration^ S2f^'£JS JT -1 ^ and 
intrant. These divisions ^sTstarit super- 

programs and s.nic.s 7 m l "sponsible f o\ maintaining all 
budget offic.r?~.gaTan£ SBSSfS ! ° fflCe ' C0n3i «ing of a 
«nd human reUtioJ director 0**°?' Staff dev *lopment 

reported directly*, th! S^J!f M** rel «ions specialist 
« matters conc^ , ™ w ell£ « internal matters 

jnd community i«tl2tlo B .!^12j^.rSEr" ieU b ° dlM 
both th. superintendent and the boaro? reP ° rted t0 

In 1980 th. Willow Hill*' ^k««i « 
»• offic of ■-^e^lJSrii'SrK Wa % reor 8ani 2 .d. 
service* report to the superintend ^5,? ff lc \° f 
l«gsl s«rvic.s, and staff diva S 2fl! ^°J flcM of communications, 
s«parat.d from bude.t and mZl ' human rel *tions were 

•«P^t tt d«n™.^:\SLla^rSL and r,P0Tt toe ^ <° 

of the budget office/ liaison, however, - remained part 

~nuZ s d nd"Si € n^trati« »1 br °* d support 

«d middle «nJirSSr-rf f Mtructl °*- Both elementary 

aifferentiatad risu\tL° in tS^SSS? 7™ *° T * ^ 
•dmiaietr.tore. Element TclLZ t " d rM P° na i°ilities for 
-th BW a rM a -.tablSh^in^oJ^ 
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&^XT:c r hooL ,a5ndar7 schoois •» divided 

i**. Reo y8* tt t*«t±on of the Willow Hills Public Schools reflects 
th^budget office and the personnel office end the new lines 

tSTUSSSS iS:"/" 1 ; 83 d «P-«a.nts such as ^asJry 

! UPerintend * nt re£l « ct measures taken 
over the past four years to control spending. Secondly, 
the reorganization of the secondary schools reflected 

^^/r ^ t0 ° k S^S«l. ^rdly, 
«v!-ff^ ±0n of «l"«ntary schools is consistent with 
Planning areas established in the desegregation p£? 

The gadget 

f ^. The Jf Ul0W 81113 ' bud * et 13 divld «i into several different 
funds. These include the bond retirement fund, thTpermanenT 

STIES and rt. r.p P ™t fund, 

rne largrst and most Important fund is the general fund tm. 
fund operates the schools on a daily basis. * 

from investments, and fund transfers. interest 

1-H J h L 1 f r8 ! 9t SOur " o£ r^enues is a general real property tax 
levied on land and buildings located in the school district 

I^ZIZ fl ln f% Sch ° o1 Strict also pay a personal property 
t« Jlvl^ L i f r iUlP ° ent ' S *PP"<*. inventor?, etc The 
'^r; ?Vw ed 0n the as8Msed valuation of property in the 

i^Lfs^li SfvSSiPV not changed slnce 1968 - Re — 

f 7 ? real i 2 «*. however, through increases in the 
assessed valuations though this is ^ited primarily eo real 
increase, in the property tax base caused by new construction. 

S ? e ? M8 ^ tanc « C0BM in the form of basic and categorical 
T^ f 0 ™ U allocated th ™*« an equal yield formula 

JE\ST^ I™**""* ^ uali2 ^g staL support throughout 

TvoATA ior l f T,^' 1W le » islat i v » appropriations have not 
££££ SLdvf«^ 1 !; P i. aB ^ Catl0n rf the fcOTul ^- Wllow Hills • 
, g8d ^P 11 ^P*" Ald « 1018 i* «ed to provide 

state also provides reimbursement for specifically approved 
programs such as adult education and transportation. 

eaniJ?* rt ? BourSM l oc *l districts for portions of both 

capital outlay and operational transports^ costs. The cost of 
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w u reimbursed at 35Z of the "ceiling price," I.e., the 

average coet of a new bus state-wide. Operational costs are 
generally reimbursed on either a par-mile or per-pupll basis, 
depending on which of these is considered to be more beneficial 
from the standpoint of the district. The conditions for reimburse- 
ment may be -subject to legislative approval and are contingent 
on the current year's appropriation. 

Federal aid is primarily categorical. This aid is not 
included in the general fund. A small amount of aid provided for 
the children of faderal employees who attend the district's schools 
■JU-JU"? ? f d±8cr « ti0n «JT basis. Recently Willow Hills has 
obtained funds from the Emergency School Assistance Aid (ESAA) . 

The Budgetary Process 

Willow Hills' budgetary process is characterized as a 
centralized approach." It is based on a calendar fiscal year. 
Beginning in the spring of each year the superintendent establishes 
general guidelines for budgetjpreparation. These guidelines 
include target amounts for each program. The budget office 
forwards these guidelines to departmental administrators who 
prepare specific budgets for their respective departments. According 
to one budget officer, administrators are sent essentially two 

/t?" 8 ! 81 (1) " d ° ! f hat 70U can wlthin the targeted amount" and 

. if you had more resources, what kinds of things would you like 
to do? Departmental budgets are based on the eatimated costs 
of maintaining existing programs or adding or expanding pro rams. 
These budgets are reviewed by the assistant superintendents' and 
are then, sent back to the budget office. 

The budget of fled then calculates the requests and advises 
the assistant superintendents of how much reduction is necessary 
in order to balance the proposed expenditures and estimated 
revenues. Reductions are almost always necessary, as departmental 
administrators are advised to base their, estimates on educational 
needs, rather than fiscal constraints. The Willow Hills school 
superintendent describes this process in the following terms: 

Historically, we bese projections on requests from 
, division and department heads for things they know 
should be provided for the boys and girls of , 
Willow Hills. The people who make these requests 
sre advocates for children, and they understand what 
is required for children to experience success in the 
large-city schoolhouse each dsy. Everything that's 
included among their requests is worthwhile, and 
defensible. 

Unfortunately, when we translate these requests into 
dollars and tax millage, we find it would cost more 
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than th* administration could realistically recommend 
to the Board of Education. And so, before we go 
public with financial projections, we usually go 
behind dosed doors and reduce the requests to the 
barest minimum. 

The superintendent end cabinet may make further changes, 
consolidating end prioritizing items in the budget. 

After the superinteudent's approval, the "Tax Budget" is 
submitted to the Willows Hills Board of Education. The board holds 
public hearings on the budget. According to Willow Hills budget 
officer, the board's approval of the budget is fairly routine. 

The board's approval, however, does not constitute an 
authorization to spend. That does not occur until an appropriation 
resolution is approved in January. The board-approved budget 
serves as t£e basis which county taxing authorities use for 
setting annual tax rates. Next the budget is submitted to the 
county auditor. This must take place before July 20. In the fall, 
the county auditor prepares an estimate of the resources 
required by the proposed budget. He then presents that estimate 
and the budget to the county budget commission which holds further 
hearings. The commission then authorizes the levies within the 
total amount approved by the vpters. 

The school superintendent is then notified of the commission' 
authorization. He may then issue additional guidelines for 
adjustment of proposed expenditures based upon the commission's 
authorization. If necessary, the budget office and assistant 
superintendents may make further revisions. The revised budget 
(appropriation resolution) is then submitted to the superintendent 
for final review. With the assistance of the cabinet, the super- 
intendent prepares a final appropriations measure for presentation 
to the board which, after review and further revisions, officially 
adopts the budget. This usually takes place in January. If a 
resolution cannot be approved in January a temporary resolution to 
carry the schools through the early months of the new year may 
be passed. Official adoption by the board must take place before 
April 1. 

The adoption of the appropriations resolution constitutes 
the authorization to spend. It is described in the following terms 

An Appropriation Measure.. .is a dynamic financial 
planning document for the operation of the school 
system. It provides the financial guideline within 
which the schools are operated, personnel are 
employed, and materials and services are obtained. 
As estimated revenues increase or decrease and as 
programs are added, deleted, or modified, it may be 
revised by the Board of Education to reflect these 
changes. j 
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M i„J!?!I d J?V tl ? ° f ** Ch cal « ndar y « ar *n operating balance is 
calculated which shows the difference between revenues and 

J?^^?*' " th,r " 13 00067 left over » ic is ^en added to 
the operating revenue available for the next year. Outstanding 

encumbrances are subtracted to project the unencumbered balance 
for the next year. 

After the board adopts the appropriation resolution, 
specific budgets are sent to each department. Administrators 
closely monitor expenditures to assure a balanced budget. Depart- 
ment heads and principals receive expenditure control reports 
on a monthly basis. Specific procedures exist for inter- and 
intra- fund transfers. 

Over the years, stringent constraints have been placed on 
spending. All expenditures are approved by the budget office. 
Financial officers have worked as members of purchasing 
committees to review expenditures and to suggest further reductions. 

Current Financial Condition 

Willow Hills was able to realize an unencumbered balance 
at the end of each year up until 1972. Beginning in 1973, 

!?Tn^ ±t ?n a , b ? 8an t ° J ^ ual *«* the * ^ceed revenues. Willow Hills 
school officials attributed this to inflation and increases in 
the cost of vocational and special education. The unencumbered 
balance was expected to be exhausted by the end of 1976. 

In 1975, the board created a study committee to review the 
financial condition of the district. Their report, released in 
January of 1976 projected increasing deficits through 1979. Even 
with certain cuts (including school closings, staff reduction and 
program cuts), an increase in the tax rate was required to keep 
schools open and maintain a balanced budget. 

J ,15! voters, however, defeated proposed tax increases in the 1976 
and 1977 general elections and major cuts were made in 1976 
and 1977. These cuts included major reductions in administrative 
and teaching staff, maintenance and supplies. Educational 
programming was leapt close to basic levels. 

Willow Hills began school in 1978 with a. small cash balance 
in the general fund. However expenditures exceeded revenues for 
the first seven months of 1978 creating a deficit opening balance 
for the month of August. 

In June of 1978, shortly after the voters defeated another 
proposed tax levy increase, the Willow Hills Board of Education 
recommended a tax budget of $143.5 million. This included an 
additional $1.6 million required for special and vocational 
education and $5 million for implementing the court-ordered desegre- 
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gation plan. This budget continued the major cuts of 1976 
and 1977. The previous year's appropriations resolution Included 
revenues totalling only $116 million. Additional revenues 
however were possible through: 

— An increase in the funding of the equal yield formula 

—An Increase in aid to disadvantaged pupils 

—Recalculation state aid based on property tax 

—Late payment of bacl taxes 

Even with these additional revenue sources, Willow Hills still 
faced a deficit of roughly $9 million necessitating an early 
school closing in November. This, in itself, would have had a 
negative financial Impact, since the board, would be responsible 
for paying unemployment in 1978 and providing additional school 
days in 1979. 

That fall the board of education requested an emergency loan 
from the state to enable them to keep schools open through 
December 1978. In November, the state granted Willow Hills a loan 
of roughly $8.6 million. Conditions were established for repay- 
ment of the loan, A set amount would be removed from the general 
fund on an installment basis until the loan was finally repaid 
in May of 1980. 

The loan conditions also required Willow Hills to maintain 
certain minimal staffing standards. A state audit conducted 
prior to the loan suggested these further reductions to bring 
the system to basic levels: f 

—A reduction of 86 classroom teachers 

— A reduction of 31 principals (as contracts permitted) 

—A reduction of student activity assistance from $40,000 
to $3,000 

—Savings to be accrued from a discontinuation of a school- 
run radio station 

✓ 

—Discontinuation of a television program , 
—Elimination of 17 teacher aides 

—Operating summer and evening schools on a *paid basis 

The state, however, deleted the teacher aide cuts ^nd the 
cessation of summer and evening schools from t^e list. The state 
audit had found that Willow Hills already was at minimum levels 
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*o •«*eral Important ami ti. 

powonnel, ••cr.t.rlal^ioy^* ^" d « d «*»inistr.tive 

«d .chool pl« t e^loyeeS. ' h ** lth St * f£ ' -"tendance officers. 

•chools." Thar bagaT^.^ 1 " operations of the 

January 3, a $5 -lllloTpay^n^ J $2 04111011 c *» h balance ( 
•bort-term loan f r0B f xSS^LTL f? - for a 

to the Willov Hllla -upaSnt^ 1 "!!^ According 
•jfort, of the couaty 'trSS^S oJmLT* 0nl7 through c «« 
official,, apeeding up. revenue^?, w COU5t7 *° d 
*bl. to «.. t our^naLlaTTlwMo^ ?S thaC - were 

» M«rch, tna . chools had another lit S^ 011811 March «" I« 

narrowly defeated. * ""-back when a propoaed levy waa 

' «~*Sl-fiXi2SK^ , r o M ! 1UCl0n la that 
in opedflc cuts and $5 2 »w?f^ ? S0Be $9 ' 4 million: $4 2 Sin™ 

2S£" 1,79 " " M - aSS-'LS' £32 1 r 6 " - i22^ 

actions: * TO 3X30 aaplemented the following 

-Transferred permanent improvement f,,wu , ' 
capital fu*d monies «.^T25i faL" - 

-Borrows $5 ^i ion fr0B cfa . ^ ^ 

-Eaceived advanced state property tax parents 

-Delayed payment of vendors' bills 

—Restricted new obligations 

-Obtained a $5 million short-term bank loan 

^.?^^&.fi£2 sir** « 198 ? tax bud8et 

budget continued moat of th? £L mad« ; TO:|ected Venues. Th2 
Compliance with the atate iJaT^t pr,vlous years, 
•t state minimum levels condttl «w meant that staffing 

***** fro. - J^^JSr - - »• tax bu^et* 

to the planned closing sot. £ 22 ^ frcn r,ot * ls 

P» budget Included no f o7?h.* thr ° Ugh 1979 **» 19 

^ the Federal Diatrict Court had been approved 

t*ile the case was on appeal E ° Vmv ' r > * «ay had been granted 

included an SditLnal »"«Mn B 1 """l" cl "d. . 
to ocate aid. Other comtSeXiTk * ^ and P° Cen tial increases 

inese Included continuing 
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inflation, pending settlement of a teachers' contract and the 
possibility .of having to Implement a desegregation remedy plan. 



Towards the end of 1979 things began to look better for 
the Willow Hills Public Schools. In July the state legislature 
enacted a new state aid program that provided additional 
revenues for the school system. Also, the amount granted to 
the district for Disadvantaged /upil Impact Aid was recalculated 
and the per-pupil mount was doublad. According to the Willow 
Hills treasurer, these revenues would produce an increase to 
the school system of roughly $10 million during the state's 
next fiscal year (July 1979 through June 1980) . 

Revenues from local property taxes also proved to be more 
helpful than expected. Speaking in November of 1979, one 
Willow Hills official said: 

Tax advances have been received from County taxing 
officials earlier than usual and interest earnings 
have built up appreciably. Also, tax receipts 
exceeded our estimates, and our cash flow and 
' general fund ending balance will be quite healthy... 

This additional Income plus the stringent saving measures 
enabled the district to begin to balance its budget and repay 
the short-term notes. The $5 million bank loan secured on June 22 
was repaid on July 12 and notes purchased through the bond retire- 
ment fund were repaid by December 1. The state also was being 
repaid on schedule and school administrators anticipated that 
the loan would be completely repaid by the May 1980 deadline. 

Beyond this, the school system managed certain additional 
expenditures without exceeding their revenues. They successfully 
negotiated a contract with the Willow Hills Teachers' Union 
that granted a five percent Increase in 1980 and a seven percent 
increment for 1981. They also implemented the desegregation 
remedy plan which had been ordered by the Federal District Court. 
The district had lost its appeal just weeks after the 1980 tax 
budget had b#»en submitted, "his budget, it will be recalled, 
contained no x^ds for implementation of the desegregation plan. 
(The 1979 tax budget though, did contain provisions for desegre- 
gation costs*) According to one Willow Hills school official 
though, "The financial ramifications of the desegregation imple- 
mentation were considerably eased by the receipt of an Emergency 
School Aid Act (FSAA) Grant in the amount of $5 , 422,909 and a 
Civil Rlghtr Act Grant in the amount of $473,566." 

In January of 1980, the Willow Hills School Superintendent 
proposed a permanent appropriation measure of roughly $145 million. 
Although the district could anticipate some cash flow problems 
In the beginning of 1981, they were much more solvent than they 
had been the previous year. The superintendent attributed their 
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solvency to four causes: 

-The cuts msds la 1979 to balance that budget 
—The Increase in state aid 

"^!" r ^? f i! iCi f 1C3r * d ^^ to declining e.-oll- 
■wts- tightening up organization within build 
and closing underenrolled schools 83 

-Maintaiulng strict expenditure control, limiting all 
spending to absolute minimum* ^ 41 1 

-COowr,loa to Kdl. school , ^ four ^ Wgfc ^ 
—Graded course of study 
— Some increased staffing 

-Some new textbooks and instructional materials 

iiu?. C i 8 on:x p -urnorin stj? ^r-™* in ^ 

edequatelv ZrZiTJl ^ e nd of the superintendent, 

-tssi'sr; L SLf sss w ationai needs ° f ^ 

« aiacnct. Further improvements were desirable. 

of .I? 16 ,.;!^" 1 " al 5 C faCed certaln ^enue uncertainties Fir« 
°* the amount of ESAA aiH f«- - ^ uties - first 

As the superintendent pufi?: ^ ^ 7Mr WM unclear ' 

We are a terribly understaffed urban school diatrirr 

Sj € "nd a s ble I C °H add ab ° Ut 260 PCOple «W^5?' 
ESAA funds. I hove grave concerns about what will 

SS^r" 8 " " l6 ^ t M 011611 ESAA fu ^g 

S/VS^KISJir 'ST "-^""ion reimburse- 
new buses deferred ^T^rSEfE 2 * the of 
desegregation buses. request for reimbursement of its 

the l^Ta^caTi' 8 " 10 ? Wlatan " ln "80^1 was comparable to 
balancL^g^ ror ?80 41^1 ttat Will0W Hllls ^ ^e a 

a^bursem^rfor the dee^ .If " paid ia of 

ror the desegregation buses is still outstanding. 

with Ltim tTbud^ ^ * P***- 

«*lst*£ of a 3 £««b« IhrS * Pr08r r d « valo P« d with the 
1 * J2 -««ber .dvisory committee consisting of key 



members of Willow Hills 1 civic elite. The five-year plan had 
two purposes: (1) to place the 198^1>udget in the context of 
the system's long-ter* goals and (2) to begin "the process 
that will eventually result ~a the recommendation of a millage 
amount for a levy." 

The five-year plan contained the following goals: 

"i ^rovement of pupil achievement and behavior (This 
included competency education, continuation of middle 
schools i overall evaluation and updating of general 
instruction, and t*ie development of an in-school 
suspension program) 

— Improvement of staff skills (This program contained 
a component for teachers to be relieved of some class 
time to participate in professional Improvement 
activities) 

—Securing more community support for schools 

— Securing adequate funding (This entailed passing 
a levy which is not campaigned for with public funds. 
This component entailed no additional cost) 

—More effective organization and management. (This 
involved some Improvement maintenance of equipment 
and facilities) 

—Improvement of services for the multi-cultural 
pupil population 

—Provision of a positive influence on the growth and 
stability of the city of Willow Hills 

Costs were assigned to each of these goals for each of the 
five years. These costs were adjusted for both inflation and 
declining enrollment. However, calculations were geared to produce 
maximum estimates. A number of factors could effect the long- 
term budget. These included: 

—Increased revenues (Possibly resulting from increased 
valuation of taxable property. The state currently 
was ove* -spending its budget and increases in state 
aid did not appear likely) 

—Decrease in the rate of inflation 

—Sale or lease of vacated school property (This was 
not expected to have a major millage effect) 

—Phasing in of new programs 
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*-Cuts in existing programs (The district was still at 
state minimum standards and the superintendent invited 
outside scrutiny to suggest further reductions) 

— Prioritizing and reducing components in the five-year 
plan 

For 1981, these programs were projected to cost $12.9 million. 
Including the costs of the new programs, the 1981 tcx budget 
was projected at $165.75 million. 

Two points are of interest with respect to desegregation and 
Willow Hills* current projections. First, transportation costs 
are identif ied^ only as total. No specific reference is made 
tc trarspcrtaticii ion desegregation, secondly, the new projections 
contain provisions for maintaining program currently funded by 
federal dollars, should these funds no lo ger be available. 
An adjusted cost figure for each component of their federally 
funded programs was computed for each year from 1981-85 and a 
corresponding mil lag e increase also was computed. 



II. KEY ACTORS: A SUMMARY 

A number of individuals and groups have taken steps to 
facilitate or otherwise affect desegregation in Willow Hills. 
In this section we will discuss the role played by certain key 
actors with respect to desegregation finance. 



The Willow Hills Board of Education 

Though many board members opposed busing for desegregation, 
-,they resolved to Implement ';he court order and signaled this 
position to school department officials. According to one 
Willow Eills official, "The Board set the tone' and communicated 
this to school department officials. * 



The Superintendent 

The superintendent set forth dear guidelines for the develop- 
ment of the desegregation plan. Significantly, he required that 
eaeh proposal conform to constitutional requirements and that 
the resources needed for Implementation be identified. 

/ 

\ 

The superintenjjfnt was a member of the pl«*nning committee 
which developed the various desegregation proposals aM assumed 
responsibility for those proposals. He also cook the responsibility 
for seeing that the proposals were properly submitted to the 
court and clearly presented to the citizens of Willow Hills. 

According to a number of Willow Hills ox :icials, the super- 
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intendent played « critical role in mobilizing th - M tir. « », i 

SSSTS'd ^ ° ther thln88 ' h6 ^anL1d^ctuni^ e o na Ch001 
within tha department so that principals and other "line 

KTSS S."S2 31222- 

The WUlov gills Pl anning c Qm m^^^., 
d«*J!ii* jomnittee, consisting of 16 high level administrators 

financJaToffJce^ » 2/ '"^ ° f des<s *"8«i°»- Although 

the process of II!.T£? *! conmittee «"» w ^e consulted in 
c«« process of developing a plan, thev h-m „i.„ - _ . 

attach.* only «.t.r , o.rclcular consonant was d..iinld! 

The Willow mj,l, Monlrnring T«an 
Th. rfJi! monlt ° rln 8 ~t of the planning comaict.. 

P% ^Sf^ *- «"■«-«-.«- P"«~ and 

The Federal District Court Judo ^ 
i n »li^-r JUd8e ;?° k Certaln actionS that have had budgetary 

These included student desa Urm f-i « .. . reaea 7- 

school waa+isr «r!u aesegre 8 ation (i.e., assuring that everv i 

scnooi was +15Z of the proportion of minority students in t-h- " = 

^S C ± ° th ' r ? Ctl ! ltlM educational progrLs) were of 

£ Ed^^V^S!* aa u de "8regation was corned Thirdly i 

tne judge set goals. The- school department was free tJ h«,J-I I 

Constitution and finanolal r M ourc.s. Although th. court ha, I 
Mini's" I ^JS^ZTl "' tl0n * Willow HUUSchool 

-S'SSS.^SSr'Tl. unlng-actiS * \ 



The Special Master 



fecial Master conducted hearings and met formally an d 
informally with local officials.^ WillowHills oJficiSs f ee !lhe 
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The State 



remanded the question to the district court Prior r« .u * . 

along with som» i •< . , 1 aea egregatlon. These, 

A. T*lZl r ^ , ^ 1 relaiburs ements, have been held up by 
TcLUt L ; glslatlve Committee, a bi-partisan legislative 
dSSlcH ^ aPPr ° V ? 9 311 ca "8orical aid granted to specific 
disSc "our, 6 qUe3tl ° n ° f State llabl11 ^ befo?e the 



III. DESEGREGATION IT Vtu.au HILts 
t_ Ph ?*!*ff* 8 " 1 ? n flr " « in Willow Hill* In 1973 

l5™J. l ? ,B ? ct C f»" » "»lt an $89.5 million construction 
^ h ' th ^. cU * | W. *o.t.r«l Mgr.gation In th«^bl™ 

<W1. by both .t.t. .no city «-d« a . .^.SSd^JSJ^ 
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gation plan was implemented in the fall of 1979- 



The Early Response 

In 1973 Willow Hills initiated a "voluntary" open enrollment 
plan and developed five alternative educational programs at 
selected schools to help foster integration. In 1973, the_ 
Willow Hills voluntary desegregation plan involved only 865 
pupils. By 1977 over 5,000 students participated, roughly five 
percent of the total student body. 

In the fall of 1973, school officials also organized a series 
of visits to school districts that had recently desegregated "to 

... . .. _.i _i a -ft—" an/1 «har rhw had 1 earned 

tXUU UUU WU«U UU«7 »«e 5«iu 6 , - — * (| 

from the experience." These visits resulted in a Planning 
Guide." Not a desegregation plan, this document provided a 
discussion of the various components of desegregation planning 
(e.g., facilities planning, finance, human relations, security and 
transportation), and a consideration of the roles key actors 
(e.g., board members, school superintendent, staff, community and 
students) should play in the planning and implementation of 
school desegregation. 

n 

Many of the ideas contained in this guide have become 
realities in Willow Hills, including community relations, teacher 
inservice, and human relations training for children. The report 
also detailed what other districts had done in the way of 
educational programming. The prospects of desegregation for 
improving education and other organizational components of the 
school system were not missed by the report: 

In preparing for the development of a desegregation 
plan, do some^ing you always wanted to do but 
thought you could not. Few things remain sacred. 
For example, the grade organization could be changed 
to place grade 9 with grades 10-12 or you might wish 
to computerize an inventory of all furniture and 
equipment plus a complete facilities inventory. 

Interestingly, in 1979 Willow Hills school officials proposed that 
a middle school grade reorganization occur simultaneously with 
secondary school desegregation. This included placing grade 9 
with grades 10-12. 0 

According to the manual, the superintendent and key stfhool 
administrators were to play a critical role in the desegregation 
process. Hot only is the superintendent responsible for 
coordinating the desegregation effort and mobilizing the entire 
staff in this process, he must also see to it that the desegre- 
gation plan is acceptable to differing interests in the commnuty. 
However, "The real dilemma for a superintendent is to work out 
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SfoS"' 60 " hlCh h * C " ™" e focv " d 01 "» ~» 1««sr e gation 

co.t.^nS.S" °"'" ln * ,i 1 dljCU " l0n « ""legation 
Desegregation conts money. 

Operating budgets require major adjustments to 
accommodate the additional cost associated with 
desegregation activities. Transportation is one 
major expense. For example, transportation costs 
row from $21,000 (1971-72) to $1,900,000 (1973- 
n ' - n ft *choci district wnparaoie to willow 

Siif:. ^ ltl0na i C08t3 organizational 
changes like an elementary school becoming a junior 
high school necessitating science labs; lowering 
the pupil-teacher ratio in desegregated buildings; 
adding personnel to the staff, such as a student- 
raculty advisor or a human realtions staff; 
additional trucks and personnel to change furniture 
and eoiipment before school starts; principal and 
staff time before school starts to get ready; and 
informing the public concerning desegregation efforts. 

Despite the additional costs, state aid often 
flight*** C ° ^ 1033 ° f PUP±1S throu 8 h whlte 

£ r S!Vir PllCatl ! g the plcture 13 the composition 
of the budget which almost necessitates the 

additional cost be balanced by personnel cuts. 

in* Z 9 Stf^' SO u rCeS ° f revenue were al3 ° d^cussed. Accord- 

clltl £1 -POrt ; J thOU ? h ' th68e Wuld QOt offset ^e additional 
costs. Moreover, federal aid though beneficial in some respects 
was not without its problems: respects, 

Attempts to secure outside sources of funds are not 
without major concern. Though experiences with ESAA 
funding have been lass than universally gratifying, 
It has been used as an Important funding source for 
such activities as: math and reading programs; 
curriculum development in ethnic heritage; college 

U?*t* te TZ U?Ward b0und; "°«M»P" for professional 
and classified personnel; and staffing the human 
relations office. Concerns associated with ESAA 
compliances and guidelines plus continuity of funds 
save proven minimal for some districts while over- 
whelming for others. Dissatisfactions have prompted 
one school district to consider returning over 
$1 million in ESAA funds. 
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In one site they were warned to "be watchful of ESAa guidelines 
and compliance*. They always keep pushing for something more. 
They are difficult to work with." Nevertheless, the uses of 
ESAA funds were reviewed by the report and some of these became 
components of the various remedy plans ultiiiately submitted by 
Willow Hills. 



f Post-Liability Response 

Following the liability finding, the Willow Hills Board ok 
Education authorized the establishment of a desegregation 
planning comnittee consisting of 16 hizh level adainistrai-nr? 
and the superintendent. This committee was to develop a plan 
for submission to the board. The plan was to address the 
following concerns: 

—To meet the specific requirements of constitutional 
law 

—To be sound from an educational standpoint 

—To identify human, material, and financial resources 
required for Implementation 

Community meetings were held throughout the spring of 1977 and 
in June a plan was submitted to the court. 

This plan was geared towards eliminating all racially 
identifiable schools. Some rezoning and clustering was entailed. 
The olan also provided for the closing of- 29 schools (23 elementary 
schools, four junior high schools, and two high schools). Some 
40,000 students affected by the closings would be reassigned to 
desegregated schools. Criteria on which specific schools were 
- selected for closing included building capacity, enrollment trends, 
maintenance costs, alternate uses, and desegregation potential. 
The plan also included an expansion of the voluntary busing plan 
and a number of educational programs such as career centers, and 
alternative and specialized programs. The plan was to be phased 
in; elementary grades in September 1977, Junior and senior high 
schools the following January. 

A budget submitted with this plan included the costs for 
both Septenber and January implementation as well as continuation 
costs for Phase III, total Implementation in Septenber, 1978. 
School officials estimated that the total plan would cost 
933.4 million, resulting in a -$23 million increase in local 
expenditures. The largest expenditures were in transportation 
. ($10.5 million for Phase I; $4.3 million for Phase II; and 
$.35 million for Phase III) and education programs ($5.5 million 
for Phase I; $6.5 million for Phase II and $2.7 million for 
Phase III). 
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■Bomb^STi.? "iclals indicated that additional funds were being 
d££L? % I J o£f »«t the coat of the plan. They cited a * 

f 3ta " *** «««ely ^fore the legislature. 

Sjio^n-S* 0 ^ " k *V° r "at. reimbursement for transport 
tation costs. Efforts also were underway to obtain external 

T i P ^ a " fcmnd « ti0M »d the federal government. 
The plan included a proposal to use CETA workers. These funds 

" «»«i««nc. was not forthcoming, their schools might 

STth. .iL^;* 1 ^ *" i 977 111 •«°^«« with state law 
As the school department informed the Judge: 

The Willow Hills School Mwn~f.- ? k-- iscuff icieac 
funds to even maintain prtsent operationi"'*If "addi ■ 
tional funding from state, federal, local, or private 
sources, as dsscribed above, is not available in an 
amount sufficient to sustain operations and fund this 
ITul , * ^ onl7 alt «niative left will be to close 
the schools. If Phase I of the remedy plan is 
Implemented in September, 1977, the estimated 
4??I?T^ through December coat would be approximately 
§6.5 «illicm. This cost with the currently estimated 
deficit of $3,8 million could cause the closing of 
the Willow Hills School District on or about 
December 10^77. Even if schools could remain 
open throughout 1977, the added costs could require 
the closing of schools as early as October 31, 1978 
withsut additional funds. Such school closings are' 
required by... State (law). 

devo J h ^*^i t JT 0P0 ! ed f 8CUdent 311(1 faculcy "*"i8nment plan 
£S£ * educational program components Included in the 

»JJ5- ^ called for the transportation of an 
sdditional 37,000 students. This required 321 new buses, 100 less 
than the number required for the Willow Hills plan. The operating 
cost, of implementing the state plan were projected to be^hly* 
$8 million per year. This included the cost of bus drivers and 
ohm oomtors. 

. „. ^ pUtt « w « r « criticized by concerned citizens' groups 
in the cosmwnlty. The Willow Hills plan, it was charged, alio- 

Selest^M ° f K. rt8Ul * r ^ UMtl0n C ° inflating 
the desegregation budget. The Willow Hills plan also was 

52? ?J , f °f 3lllng 60 iaClude savin 8s that would result 
from school closings. Comparing the coats of the two plans did 
not prove useful either. p ld 

The dollar costs and numbers of students to be 
transported in the WUlow Hills and State plana 
csnnot be compared since each plan used different 
cost categories and was predicated on different 
assumptions of^who will be bused. To date, neither 
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plan is based on studies and recommendations of 
transportation experts. 

In the meantime, two other plans were submitted to the Federal 
District Court. A majority board plan based on the Supreme 
Court's Dayton, Ohio decision was developed. This plan desegre- 
gated only those schools specifically mentioned in the judge's 
Hal Lity finding. Only 4,000 students would be involuntarily 
bused and only 30 new buses were to be purchased. 

A "minority" board plan also was "leaked" to the court. This 
plan called for transporting nearly as many suudents as the 
l4*iwl*i yi*n, ouz at a projected cost of only $2.8 million. 

After further hearings, the judge rejected the proposals of 
both Willow Hills and the state. Although the state plan, accord- 
ing to the court, passed constitutional muster, it "presented 
problems in the area of pupil reassignments and in the area of 
organization changes in the schools." The court criticized the 
state plan because it called for more transportation than the 
Willow Hills plan (and did not achieve greater desegregation) and 
because it contained too many small school facilities. 

According to the judge, neither the original Willow Hills 
submission nor the amended majority plan were within constitutional 
limits. The original plan contained too many identiflably white 
schools. The defendants had attempted r? justify this plan cn 
the grounds that the time and distance of student transportation 
could be minimized and that the plan would therefore be less of 
a financial burden. Comparison with the minority plan, however, 
indicated that there would be "comparatively minor savings of 
travel time." Moreover, the judge speculated that even though 
the transportation time and distance might be longer in the 
minority plan, that plan would require the transportation of fewer 
students and might ultimately be less expensive. 

Although the court felt that alternative schools could be a 
legitimate part of desegregation plans and although such 
programs certainly may be educationally sound, the judge did not 
think that they contributed significantly to desegregation. The 
board was free to initiate these programs. They were, however, of 
a lower priority than the student desegregation plan. 

Expressing faith in the Willow Hills school administration, 
the judge called for "renewed planning efforts." According to 
the new timetable, reassignment of elementary students was to take 
place in January 1978, while secondary school students were to 
be reassigned in September 1978. The court also ordered the 
defendants to take steps to ready some of the programs in the 
original submission including parent-student participation, 
community information, multi-cultural curriculum development, and 
a reading development program. Noting the considerable discrep- 
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*>«cw««n th* various submissions with rupact to trans- 

•ortttlou costs, th« court ordered "an intan.lv. and detailed 
i*V? o£ jran^ortation requirement, and alternatives," 
■^eluding Mf.ty and security measures. The court acknowledged 
3AA funding requirements and asserted that "Nothing contained 
,* J™ °5?* r * hMn requir. that the new plan be drawn in a 

'E^i^^i""? !^ SqU * Iif7 tha defendants from eligibility 
.or cicu funding." The plan waa to be system-wide. 

k, « M ^! ttP ° B0 *, tO *** ° rd,r WUl0W HUla defendants hired 
« outside consultant to analyze transportation requirements. 
V? «t«rmin.d the tranaportation needs for a phased plan 
T* ** r 4,1 alternative nLsm t« which rcwnl .«-. < w i 
atton would take place in the fall of 1978. ~ 

, Ac " rdlag J to * h ±n report, syatem-wide desegregation required 

S To?J!S M il?" WUl0W 81113 transportation system. S 
lis 1976-77 echool year, the Willow Hilla School Department 
xansported some 17,372 pupils on 222 vehicles. Roughly 5,000 
X turns, students wer. transported aa part of th. voluntary 

P lZ: Wmow Hma *l*o transported nou- 

ubllc school children and apecial education and handicapped 
UUren. According to this report, ay.tem-wide desegregation would 
squire substantial increases in the number of students to be 

a *?«""oJ r ° m 4,000 to 21 » 000 at elementary level; 3,000 
o 10,000 at th. junior high level and 800 to 11,000 at the high 
cnool level. Through the use of staggered starting times and 
•p«at trips, the transportation consultants projected that a 
otal of roughly 200 new buses would be required. 

Th. procurement of additional buses for January implemen- 
stion was however, a problem. New buses would not be available 
Bd older buses were not dependable. The use of a contractor 
Iso was problematic. A potential contractor had refused to 
rovid. an estimate for their aervices. The consultants said that 
ling a contracted carrier would likely be quite expensive. 

Th. consultants recommended hiring 200 additional part-time 
fivers, 13 new bus mechanics, six new service employees and six 
»re supervisors. The additional operating costs were broken 
Mm as follows: 



Labor Costa 

21 Mechanics and service employees $ 
6 Supervisors 

Planning staff increment 51,000 
200 Additional part-time drivers 1,343,'ooq 

- u _ $ l]775!000 

Other Costs 



289,000 
92,000 
51,000 



Fuel and supplies 5 

Outside maintenance 

Insurance 



488,000 
30,000 
37^000 



<d . $ 2,330,000 
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Bus maintenance and storage costs were to total $603,000. Potential 
^security costs were acknowledged but not calculated. Coupled 
with an already existing transportation budget of roughly 
$2.7 million, with desegregation, the total operational costs of 
tr-asportation were projected at close to $5 million. 

In August the Willow Hills Board submitted support components 
for the desegregation plan. This plan included pupil and staff 
orientation, multi-cultural curricula, and a reading development 
program. These costs were broken down as follows: 

Budget 

Program 1977-78 1973-79 

Pupil Orientation; — Elementary Level $20,156.00 $ o 

Pupil Orientation— Secondary Level 17,990.00 o 

Multi-Cultural Curriculum- 
Elementary Level 26,030.00 0 

Multi-Cultural Curriculum- 
Secondary Level 32,800.00 0 

Staff Orientation 103,780.00 119,466.00 * 

Community Orientation and 

Information • 142,477.00 129,283.00 

Reading Developmenf 3,320.067.00 3,460.652.00 

Total $3,663,300.00 $3,709,401.00 

Two Year Total $7,372,701.00 

According to Willow Hills officials, this component of the plan .' 
could not be Implemented without outside funding. They reported 
that they were seeking assistance from the federal government as 
well as from private foundations. 

Later in August, the board submitted its pupil transportation 
and reassignment plan. The plan projected that an additional 
20,609 elementary students would have to be transported in 
January and 20,878 junior and senior high school students in 
September. 

Two budgets were constructed for this plan. The first, based 
on a phased implementation with elementary desegregation taking 
place in January and secondary desegregation occurring the 
following September was reported as follows: 
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- January 1, 1978 September, 1978 

Expenditure Category Amount Amount Total 

Transportation 

Equipment $ 2,073,005 $ 2,518,236 $ 4,591,241 

Transportation 

Personnel 1,777,569 2,619,074 4,396,643 

Transportation Capital 

Improvements 971,000 0 971,000 

Transportation Operation 



~~ «-i.a*«umc« l,yv9,023 4,356,135 6,355,158 



503,000 
232,102 



Other Equipment 353,300 . , 15d,000 

Other Personnel 94,204' 137,898 
Elementary Pupil 

Orientation* 20,156 1 0 20 156 

Secondary Pupil • Z0, - L2e 

Orientation 17,990 0 17 990 

Elementary Multi- \ 1 

Cultural Currlcular 

Development 26,030 0 26 030 

Secondary Multi- ' 
Cultural Currlcular 

. Development 32,800 0 32 800 

Staff Orientation 103,780 119,466 223*246 

Community Orientation ' 
and Information 

B S ;r 1C " , 142 » 477 129,283 271,760 

Reading Development 3,320.067 3,460.652 6,780.719 

Total $10,881,401 $13,460,744 $25,037,420 
Total September Implementation was projected to be considerably less 
expensive. 

Expenditure Category Cogt 

Transportation Purchased Services $ 300 qoo 

Transportation Equipment 2 749*390 

Transportation Personnel 2*619*074 

Transportation Capital Improvements *971*000 

.Transportation Operation and Maintenance 5 476*284 

Other Equipment ' 203*000 

Other Personnel 137 89S 

Elementary Pupil Orientation 20*156 

Secondary Pupil Orientation 17*990 

Elementary hulti-Cultural Curriculum Development 26*030 

Secondary Multi-Cultural Curriculum Development 32*800 

Staff Orientation 223*246 

Community Orientation and Information Services 142*477 

Reading Development 3 , 6 58*652 

q ' Total $16,578,277 
EWC i73 



Transportation costs were estimated in the following way. 
For January implementation the board would have to purchase 315 
used buses at an average cost of $5,300 apiece (including 
necessary repairs). This totalled $1,669,500. The district 
also would have to purchase two-way radios for each bus and new 
service vehicles. The total equipment costs for January implemen- 
tation were estimated at $2,073,005. The state could reimburse 35Z 
of the depreciated cost of tha buses. According to Willow Hills 
officials, stats reimbursement could range from zero to $1,255,277. 

Reeded personnel were projected to cost $1,777,569. These 
lacludea 190 drivers totalling 96*6,440. Automotive workers 
totalled $172,280. Administrators and clerks came to $112,495. 
Finally the plan included 40 certificated pupil personnel 
specialists costing $795,684. Capital improvements, including 
bus storage and new land acquisitions were projected to cost 
$971,000. Total operating and maintenance costs were projected 
' at $2,782,215. However, Willow Hills was eligible for state 
reimbursement of their operating costs. This vas expected to 
total $783,142. 

Sep timber Implementation required purchasing 213 new buses 
-totalling either $4,068,300 oi $3,879,795 depending on whether two- 
way radios were purchased in January. State reimbursement of 352 
was to reduce this cost slightly over $1 million. The net cost 
for new buses for September implementation could thus range 
frdm $2,435,101 to $2,624,660. If the January plan we're implemented, 
the district could also expect to realize a trade-in value on 
the 315 used buses totalling $567,000. Including other equipment 
costs, September implementation would cost $2,518,236 if it was 
preceded by Implementation of the elementary plan in January 
and $2,749,390 if it was not. Major savings of a September implex 
mentation could thus be realized by not purchasing the uied bus&£< N ~ 

In late September the Special Master conducted hearings on/ 
the desegregation budget. A number of errors were found in the 
Willow Hills proposed budget and a revised budget was developed and 
submitted to the court. T 

• . 

In the original budget, the costs of transportation operation 
and maintenance were overestimated. Instead of projecting the 
estimate on a per pupil cost of $35 for September implementation 
and $38 for January, figures of $135 and $140 were used. Trans- 
portation equipment costs for September secondary implementation 
also were overestimated. This was due to the inclusion of 
, uxmeeded radiosy There also war 4 certain ^explainable" 
calculation errors. 



Certain other costs were underestimated. Increased f rings 
benefits required higher estimates or personnel costs for both 
the support and transportation components of the plan. Upon 
reconsideration, school officials also found that certain of the 
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Comp ison of the Unrevised and Revised Budgets 
for the Phased and Total September Implementation Schedules 



January 
Unrevised Revitad 



September 
Unrevised Revised 



Total Se^t^u.aer 
Unrevised Revised 



ansportatlon 
















mta 
















ir chased 
















Services 


316,320 








693,600 




843,600 


[tiipaent 


2,073,005 


2,073,005 




2,581,236 


2,251,501 


2,749,390 


3,131,736 


trsonnel 


1,777,569 


1,780,829 




2,619,074 


2,717,754 


2,610,074 


2,717,754 


ipital 














971,000 


Improvements 


971,000 


971.100 




0 


0 


' '1,000 


aeration and 
















Maintenance 


1,999,023 


721,315 




4,356,135 


1,576,506 


5,476,284 


1,576,506 


her 
















Iqv «ent 


343,300 


203,300 




150,000 


0 


203,300 


203,300 


:her Personnel 


94,204 


94,354 




137,898 


138,118 


137,898 


138,118 



pport Costs 

entary fupil 
Orientation 
condary Pupil 
Orientation 

ent«ry Multi- 
Cultural 

ondary Multi- 
cultural 
aff Orientation 

nity and 
Information 
Services 
•ding Develop- 

'erjc - ogram 



20,156 

17, ^O 

26,031 

32,800 
103,780 

142,477 
3,320,067 



20,156 

17..990 

4*5,040 

32,800 
103,780 

142,477 
3,320,067 



u 
0 
0 
0 

119,466 



0 
0 
0 

0 

119,466 



129,283 129,283 
3,460^652 3,460,652 



20,156 

17,990 

26,030 

32,800 
223,246 

142.477 
3.658,652 



20,156 

17,990 

446,040 

32,800 
223*246 

142,477 
3,658,6521 SI 
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r^^^'^/o'^r^r C0U " ^^"^ow Hills' 
school plan The wL^ lfflplementaCion <* the elementary 

docu»en?aSon Jroducel b^LS*"" by a11 ^ *• 

U worth quoting: 7 The judge's decision 

The Willow Hills defendants have «„„..., 

^uaMing used ones or leasiM vehiei«« tu n 
accedes ra »m« * venic^as. The Court 

* ww co tn " preference as a matter at Amf*^„ 

ft. Court ha. doubt, concreing th. need for a 

' or oianentary Inpl.outatlon la January 

Board already ovns would have allowed implement^o" 
llAll^TJl?^ - b «-ialTy fewer 610 " 

3 SriiTS*? "T? concernlD 8 the availability 
hLYZl ^ laMed bus « s - The reports which 
have been submitted in response to that order^e in 
«7 judgment shallow, conclusory and cnly ma«i^Hy 
responsive to- the terms of the Court's or£*? NeiL - 
report seriously explores the availabilU-y of leW 
vehicles for a January JaDlMMt-H^ % ° leased 
r ««w««y Jnpj.ement.ticm. Both reports 

*d«quat. documentation, that no 
££££ *5 r " n 8««nts with manufacturers «d 
•uppliers of new buses are feasible. The Court is 

Snuirv* cfr?*' K WCh V,hlc:LM — J«SSL for 
January. On the other hand, the evidence of 

can bamallaM. ta January 197 8 vtth th. hi«h d.»r.. 

on' srssxs&r jMtify m ord - 

Utn«,h th. pLlntix.a wtad „r Jou" c?".r.«„ t 
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™.nt fontentions, they failed to 

I!S I!? dafendaat3 arguments. Although the 

SEJTSS ? S P ° Mlbla lability of aporoxi- 

SoS 2 » USeS . b7 Jamar3r 31 « 197 8. aJ P « addi- 
tional 50 buses by the end of February (if *n nrH.r 

s f^di h by s,pcmber 3o « ^>rs cJf r ; does 

not find this testimony sufficient to establish 
the degree of certainty necessary for SStoSt 
to proceed with a January Imputation 

^""S/ 0 S ^ tenb « woulfund'ou^ed^ 
ZoS f^ 6 " ^ the sumLr 

months, for this work to be done7 A January 

srsss,:- che other f - == Iioud * 

^^^^^ «* b^ief that a January elementary 
Implementation Is In fact still possible, I ^ 

JSSF" ^ adher±Hg t0 that * oal «ouid place 
defendants under severe time constraints. ?here 

^h q r tl0D th f C JanUiry ^PlementaSon Suld place 
iT^5 e 2fif~- b - d - — ^e staft" 

^e principal Impediment to an effective elementary 
Implementation in January appears to be timeThT 

attribut-ble to the caution with which thTcour* 

?M. *? acutel ? of the broac Impact of 

this litigation upon the community as a whole and 
I do not apoiogi« for proceeding with great caution 
There was no unreasonable rush to judpnf" "n 

r^edy** ^ ^ * D ° ~»Su V2h ^ 
Throughout the *ntire course of this litigation the 

portion of th. . mina u z «SST5i2 StS 1 7 a 

on. .Uch 1, not .ncomb.r.1 by .„ n^ ^...tiS. ."7 
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«*PrMsion. of doubt m. t 

"ft in ^ vlew l|rl , ™ , j«»«y Implementation does 
For these reasons ft,- 

:T u *• granted, n,. r-a.-TZ- 7 8 t0 September 197s 
»<mted in September 1973. leVel ,h *U be imple- 

«<««d admlS,^ eso " milt. ^ , ° f a f*—* 

««s. Ihe ™i? ^ i " U Eluded und„ '° r 40 ««lflemttd 

« ~ - HAa« ^. 
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Summary 



Iti 



1977-78 Coats (10 months) 



Total 



Out of Pocket 



Revenue 

Transportation operation 

Total Revenue 

Expense 

Pupil Reassignment 

Bus Operation 

Rus Maintenance 

Da t §_¥roc ess 1 ng 

Administration (Including Pupil Personnel 

Specialists) 

Pupil Information, Staff Orientation, Multi- 
Cultural Update 

Community Orientation and Information 

Services 

Reading Development 

Total Expense 

Savings 

School Closings 

Total Savings 
Votal Ket Expense 



ERIC 



Total Net Cost (Total 

Revenue less Total Net 
Expense) 



$ 1,124,661 $ 1,124,661 
$1,124,661 $1,124,661 



$4,256,016 $4,250,006 
1,544,829 1,527,472 



52,012 

275,094 

524,284 

97,860 
1, 529,845 
$8,279.940 



SI. 15$, 279 



52,012 

154,172 

355,042 

97,860 
267,748 
6.704.3 12 



$ 8,279,940 6,704,312 



$.579.651 



1978-79 Coat a (12 son t ha) 
Total Out of Pocket 



$1,783,941 $ 1,783,941 
$1,783,941 $1,783,941 



$4,076,050 
585,725 
115,304 



108,715 
2,772,10? 
9.018.051 



$2,892,958 
430,064 
115,304 



1,360,155 1,194,044 



108,715 
1,028,7 18 
5.769.8tj ^ 



1.275.000 ^J. 275. 000 
1,275,000 1,275,000 
7,743,051 4,494,803 



5.9$9. UQ 



2.710.862 
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b»M. and $240,750 wL projS ILT/^ 6 "^ f " 213 *ew 
~nc Tha capital outlay wS tf ?! " ;?, 1Bd security equip- 
•tandard rdaburs^ J SI S ff*. $4 ' 120 ' 54 5- Based on T 

Hill- could «cp. ct £ tiS n m U 6li C r Uin8 PrlCe ' Will ~ 
«tate. «*^ize 51,174,661 in revenues from the 

proj.JL1\o^^^ S\9^ P ^ r , e rn, 1 f nent Plaa w *« 

Baaed on a $43 par pupil st«e rliZl ^4,076,050 in 1978-79. 

«*pect to realize $1,124 ,06* L ^t^T' th * diatrt « could 
M r«i»burs«ent for'aSsg^J^^ 51.783,941 in 1978-79 

agre«d^^X 0 ri^' s %S 13 -PP«*rl. tw 

Propoae ioJZZ£ Mtl »"~- Senate ? 

**Portantly, the state L^Teluca^ ° D "* lto " 
tne transportation capital autlavr-^ P ro P°«ed to increase 

— -e to b e appr^ ffi Jj^^^J 

P-PU Personnel 

Plan had included bus monitors subt^ ^ that thelr earli « 
claimed, indicated ctaetaj monitors S 'T^ 7 ' 
tW» basis, the state questioned the ?J?Jl.< * re 1 uir ed- On 
personnel^eciaiists and «^t«J tit Th °' ^ PUpU 
regular teaching as soon aTLo^M. th at they be returned to 
*• extent to which thTre^iTnr ~ ^ " ate alS ° ^"tioned 
desegregation and mw^STX/S u™ 3 truly Wanted by 
programs would qualify for federal funds ? ** propoaed 

support 

"^T^£ll^ a throughout the 1977-78 

of bus driver,, pupil «l£tSoT£a" ZZJ*** 

•«»« time, both the city «d stato ^ laaervlce - At the 

court's decision. I„ a "> ealed the district 

Chat there was insufficient JT 2 ' *° appeals court found 

Hability and remanded j£ t ?* * flndia * of 

further deUberatJon S^JS^Z *" d *" ttlee co *« for 

Willow Bills was nlso fSS .ItifoTSf ° hi ° declalon . 

ej.ign.ant portion of £ »i atude « 

official put it, the distrt™ tiLn^L??' faU ' ^ one sc h°°l 

-tio»» with respect to du.l* L?' f?f° f per * od of 

* -dent assist plan JPS^ s^oVye awaited 

redact J^lS^^^ order with 

The Willow .ill. <^t^^ 



Ia late July, school officials submitted an updated version 
of the plan to the court. The key points of this submission 
Included a phased Implementation schedule in which elementary 
schools would be desegregated in 1979, with secondary desegregation 
taking place simultaneously with middle school reorganization in 
1980 

Willow Hills officials attempted to justify a phased 
approach on the following grounds. Elementary desegregation in 
the fall of 1979, they argued, would provide a "substantial 
remedy." Further, they claimed that simultaneous implementation 
of secondary echo >1 desegregation and middle school reorgani- 
sation would minimize the extent to which secondary school 
students would have to be reassigned two years in a row. Beyond 
that, they argued that attempting cbmplete desegregation in the 
fall would disrupt educational activities and negatively affect 
the Implementation of the plan. / 

If the Cciiirt orders Implementation of a desegre- 
gation remedy plan at all grade levels in 
Septmaber, 1979, serious sacrifices will have to 
be made in the educational program and in the 
orientation of pupils, staff and the comm unity. 
Special problems at the secondary level— relating 
to such things as reorganization for middle schools, 
scheduling, and participation in extra-curricular 
activities—will have a negative impact on the 
orderly Implementation of a remedy plan. 

Willow Rills also argued that total Implementation would be 
hindered by the fact that preparations conducted in the spring and 
summer of 1978 had cot been scheduled in 1979 and that many 
students and teachers would not have benefited from the support 
programs . 

Other than this, the 1979 update contained essentially the 
same components as the 1977 submission. Specific modifications 
based on enrollment changes over the past year were incorporated 
1* the updated plan. The plan scheduled for Implementation 
in 1978 had been developed in 1977 and was based on 1976 enrollment 
figures. The update was based on 1978 figures. The one year 
update thus had to accommodate two years of enrollment changes. 
In two years, the district-wide percent black had increased 3.8%. 
Overall enrollment had decreased. Adjustments in the plan had to 
be made to accommodate these factors. Because of these adjust- 
ments, many students were now impacted who had not received support 
programs in preparation for 1978 implementation. These students 
would require such services in 1979. 

Thp student assignment plan was to be carried out with 
district funds. In preparation for Implementation in 1978, the 
district had purchased 213 new buses at a cost of $3.5 million. 
Based en the state reimbursement of 3SZ of the ceiling price, the 
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operating budget. S lSai ^ready part of their 

at uJliliiSJ-. 5!« budget WM "tinted 

projected budget. S^J 0 " 6 "! ~« *• 1980-81 

station of the plan! Of ^^Z* 9 ? °" th * Imple- 
ment of $2.16 million for lSfLtn ?!5 rlct ^cted a reimburse- 
for 1980-81. " f ° r 1979 -*° and ■Ulion reiaburaSSt 

th. ^rfX^J^s^ i% 7 c 7 ontl r tlon of of • 

additional financial support «d^? v 1977 » ub ^s ion. y ltnout 

condition., theae pro£amTcou£ hf Z*? ?? " ate loan 

4ovn baaia. Normal ser^ M ^ 0alntained on a scaled- 

aulti-cultural curriculum, human ? aff orl station, 

«ould be continued. Th™ W^o^ST Sta£f d <*«lop«ent 
5.64 million in 1979-80 knd $ 7^SffJ < fS* -1 TOUihl 7 
service, were propoaed ixf JlLf f° 198 °- 81 ' 0tb «r support 
included safety' andMcuri S^SlST'i^ T^ 1 " ^ 
staff restoration and readln* IHl? ™ assistance teachers, 
•t $5.9 ".mionfoTloI^^nd^^ Vere Projected 
Wllov Hills ofHcialnla^^^ 5 0r 
fund, to implement these pwgramVanf LtH^ ^ n0t ^ *« 
*• .tat. to pay the fuXl^a^f T^t^on™ " 



the federal 



courtX^s ^si- r- 1 -- - ™ 

Hills' request for ? rejeCted 

Jl-j-tary and secondary 2h2fS2^ ^ J^"^ botb 

Judge suggested that the di»r««!^ 7^ ° CCUr that fa H- 
grade reorganization ^lJl.^^ tl0 ! ° f b ° th Segregation and 
*• vindication of plSsS'^^??:, *T lf Xt cou l d «t. 
long enough. According to tne ju^ef rt8htS had walted 

a^^rlX"^ f-^^tional rights is of 
whicrS.^^*"/' 0 ™ ^ 8ch ° 01 reorganization 

« time preference over dieWtttutJS^? Warr<mta 
program.. Th. Court la mindful S'^k ?* W . 
reorganization ±m l , tt * t **• Pi* 0 of 

^egauTn? Jjg'S? b ^ n L Capable ° f ^ 
that its temporary SlliTlfff £ T 80 ^P^tant 
d.trim„t t 7th.^^^ ta ° f - b -tantial 

" * "^-1 -rific..," the judge asserted that 

»K Spiffs ^ 
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■cheduling which facilitates a .Booth implementation 

L ^ r<8atl0n, , the COurt 18 "natrainL" o"er 
ST liLS - J" 0 ™* 1 ^* 1 *» «he best fashion possiole. 
The Board might call upon the experience gained in 1 
rapid rescheduling of students Ust ye£ afeiTtS 
Appeals Court stay order. was entered! L that 
situation the Board, in far less time than is now 

52?5 3.3* 10 COBplet - *■ - k — - - 

S^^^tSE? f Sis th \fw SrUPtl0n ° f StUden "' 

further d^^S^tX!" W Mt a * alld «-« " 

= ourt continued to have concerns about the coats 

u-jsing a specific position on this matter. He stated: 

«™?„f ±StS ^ a:Lnd a lack °f understanding con- 
cerning some substantial differences between Certain 
of the 1979-80 and the 1980-81 cost figuTL" as"e£ 
slaflM" 31 "J - t of Certain adSed - 

« oSS r^lL?" C0 " 3 °£ d — ratheTthan 
"°^?5.5 7plc * 1 co " s - Nevertheless, the Court will 
not quibble as to the proper designation of these 
costs since in my judgment all the actual costs of 

tmssx: car necessary ia — 

^wa^ver ^ ^ ^ " ^ 

ess: ti *™ ^- »■ STtSs-i. 

weri C SrTl^ 8 ° al * f °I th °" e S P eclf lc P"*™* 

were formulated as set forth in the order below. 

J 1 " 7 r * M 5 M ^ th « Winow Hills Board of 
J£Sf2 5 "T*? 8 ** conBu »ity, the Court, and 
itself that an orderly implementation of pupil reassizn- 
«ant leading to quality education is achieved. TeWign 

2y 2^J**£ W " l0W 81118 ? W—ivly seek and apply for 
any available federal or state funds. 

anoro^/w 8Ub f l88lon Wn ' low Hills officials had requested final 
approval by early August. This would allow them to make the 

£Z ££Z°5 mmit9 < Vitb0 * t hiT±a * * d ^tional starf or requiring 
large amounts of overtime. The court's approval cam. before 

.a 19'.' 




time had expired. 

but i?. e ch^.^^^ 1 ^. lBPlem,nted ln «" fal1 0f 1979 ' All 
ThL. «rh«??. J j the court-approved racial ranges. 

? W * dM€8r *8 at « d ^ WW, simultaneously^ 
SfS^T* 00 ! r ~ r ^»*«tlo B . In 1979-80 the percentage of 

E^S^&S ot t L U1 ° W ^ PUbUC S ^"nc e reLed 
P«cent trom 38Z of the total student body to 391 ts« 

gem«ral enrollment decline, which had rts« ,L«ly aftefeh. 

JSS^aSf'^f 1167 fladla8 111 1977 ^ sSgh^y! 

Willow Hills officials attribute this to Increased ««.*i,7v72 
according to one Willow Hills official, "ability. 

o^eer^!^? !5 M ° y 9Ch001 dl »tricts which have 
^^ iC " M that tends to 

ri;?^ or thre « ^ars after implemen- 

Pjrh*p. the gradual reduction in rate and 

Mgnitude of pupil loss noted here is an early si*n 

that stabilization may be expected. * 

sS^;/!S°Lf eP i rtaeXlt statia tics show that the number of 
•tudents who transferred to parochial schools or nearby districts 

1«1«4. i«u.. .uch «,ulty in «nd.nt indent 

ssrss/iKLs s^.s&£ ?V~ss°p>-. 

•taction ln tn. SSlctT * tt * B » l:in « " »P»«« ««n.rnl 

IV. RDffiDY PLAN jDEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING 

n.n??!! 8 JJ S !. tl,m * liaai ** to billow Hills began prior to the 
£22. SJ^ST ^ 1973 tiM dlatrlct toit Jted'a volu„tIrV 
SlSi^LJiriS T •? UC * tl0n * 1 P"^««in g geared tcwlrds 
coscering Integration. At the sane time, they aade a sari*. n f 
visit, to other districts to learn about dese^^S 

nlT^ Srov^ 08 ; J?"? 1 ? SicUU bmU ™ *Z S2 efforts 
E&'TSz?* ^ th * S " 00th which 

In f,d *!* 1 f 0 "" tomd th * t the district was liable 

««U IL^I g ! 0UBd rUlM f ° r d —* r «8*tio„ changed. Although 
M»y board members were opposed to busing for desegregation th« 

•uparint^wt. » we have seen, isrWthre. guidelines for the 
development of a delegation plan, the fir.t^ whlcTsp.cif Ud 
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that the plan meat constitutional requirements. The plaintiffs 
immediately questioned the ability of the voluntary plan to 
accomplish this goal. The district 9 s first submission, in 
June 1977 , eliminated all identifiably black schools. The plan 
contained a continuation of the voluntary busing program, the 
changing of school district boundaries, contigu is and non- 
contiguous clustering and the strengthening and t Jans ion of 
alternative educational programs/ 

This plan was developed by a planning committee consisting 
of 1,6 actainistrators. Budget and finance people were involved in 
these planning activities. However, the components of the plan 
art first developed on the basis of desegregation and pedagogical 
cOTtiideratioua . Cost figures were then attached to these components 
Fot* axample, the planning committee first developed desirable 
educational components for the 1977 plan and then figured out 
how much xhfiLse components would cost. 

Although the board was fesolved to comply with the * 
Constitution, some attempts were made to delay implementation. One 
early strategy was to "poor-mouth it." According to one Willow 
Hills school official, certain board members wanted to "buy time" 
by presenting an expensive plan which they would then not have 
the financial resources to Implement. The inclusion of costly 
educational programs as part of the first post-liability desegre- 
gation proposal may be seen as evidence of this strategy. It 
is significant, however, that the superintendent's third guideline 
requiring the identification of necessary resources mitigated 
against such a strategy in that it (a) showed the costliness of 
the required programs and (b) demonstrated that the district did 
not have the necessary funds, to support the programs. Both 
the judge and Special Master 'were aware of the district's budgetary 
situation and knew that implementation of the proposed educational 
programs was contingent on external funds. 

At that point Willow Hills officials decided not to develop 
a plan that contained costly educational programs. From the 
perspective of school administrators, the most important reason for 
not including educational programs in the subsequent desegregation 
proposals was the court 1 s res^ronse to the June 1977 submission 
According » one school official, the judge said that "alternative 
schools and voluntary components were fine, but that our first 
requirement was to reassign the students." As they reviewed these 
programs, they came to realize that the costs, as another official 
puts it, were "outstanding." 

Tha coutt re jetted the June plan as well as the majority 
plan. Though not accepted, the "leaked" minority plan is 
significant in this context. This plan served to demonstrate 
that system-wide desegregation was possible and that it could be 
achieved within reasbnable financial limits. Even if the plan 
was not complete and even if its calculations were r.ot fully 
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The Student- Assig nment Plan 

« stuS:^^^ 13 ; COnSlSted ° f **> ^ sonants: 
«upp^ pr^lT Je ^ll ^'^f 1011 caa *° ne « and a variety of 
•nEUiL * j ? ^ 1 first dl scuss the considerations 

The student assignment plan for Willow n 1« 
. irict waa flrst divided into five large ar as Within m*~u 
wre P*"**! «nd other schools were added as D . C M»nr 

zone" defined bV on. aSSistra^ L^I C "^ntary attendance 
the buildina " Thil 5 / a the geography surrounding 

"no-mS" r??^.? r '* contained those students who, under 
normal circumstances, would be assigned to that school. 

^S^Z^^J^^ZS^ 

»r^f«!f o f T P !? h0 ? 1 «" b—I on (..oar pattama 

«Int?^ rt «l«mt«rr actandanca zonaa and th. una of 
r^«*iT^, """T. W1K» Hill. plann.r. w=uV"v. 
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provided maximum continuity for students. Building 
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capacities, however, did not allow for auch an approach. While 
some junior high school buildings were able to accommodate a 
sufficient number of students , others were simply too small. 

High schools and junior highs were planned in terms of two 
attendance areas. The first area consisted of the immediate 
area surrounding the building and "pinned" elementary schools. 
For each high school 100 seats <*ere reserved for students who 
lived in the Immediate vicinity of the school. The remaining seats 
were for students from elementary and junior high schools 
designated as feeder schools. The second area consisted of 
satellite zones* Students would be taken from these zones to 
ensure that the school met the specified racial ratios. 

Development of the student assignment plan was guided by 
multiple considerations. Cost was only one of these factors. 

The relevance of multiple considerations in the Willow Hills 
planning process may be seen in terms of one of the more 
controversial aspects of the plan—the decision to pair farthest 
white with nearest black schools. This approach has been 
criticized on the grounds that it de-stabilizes integrated schools 
and racially mixed neighborhoods. However, the opposite inter- 
pretation is also tenable. 

For simplicity's sake, think of Willow Hills as consisting 

of three concentric circles. The schools towards the center are 

primarily black. They become progressively white as we move 
towards the outskirts of the city. 





could be bused from ffc- 4 J center city. Students then 

adopted by Willow wn. _i «««entlally the strategy 

identlflably^^^"' «■ 'West 

identifiably white s^ol" f!' J** fS°°J J ' * th ^ " f *"hest 
that racial ratios wr. Lin^f **/ °°i B) * In order Co "sure 
schools may have co ^I\!^, Uned ' 8tudea " from nearby 

School ! Tand^ J°hJ hirto g L ed * *?' f ™ 

— students ^t\o^ 

the ^^S!^^ ^ c^Tr 

sive or maybe even Lh. ««, concern but not the exclu- 

First, tSTseconTaS^ ^ 1?*°* f £ ^ declaion - 
not kids." Specif JcallT 2 ? ?"? " W Qei 8hborhords, 

"home areas." AmoSS'*, desi 8 ne ' t0 transport 

avoids (JTilffSSSTtSt rJ^ 2 ^ Hil13 ° ffiClal » thls 

- a different »ch^%^ ass ig ned 

^^^^i^r" ^t^native 
longer end more *£J£ ^ ^ h3Ve been 

porfSfta^'tS'iS Pr ° Vided 1 f° r a Certaln econ ^ in trans- 
Howevlr if J Til* J* Saa \ bua could «k« multiple trips. 

tS-TStaJ'efi first a^L e S:L Clear r t !r t ^ WM ^"'expensive 

was b-ed'on^Ssf £T S^g - '^ ^2 ^ 

Promoted to be considerably t-TSSt^^^ reoed , 

B r M .^ Urth * thl ? ^ T0Ach Willow Hills official, to 

ra is^Sia^ *« ^«t. to wouid 

. „, c "« «I>Iin)«di provide for .conomy in ch. ™ t „ t „, 

for .t p.« of ^J^. 0 / ".r «^hborho.d 

riuoQ primary rtC ivn JUa 4— ^ career. For this 

v,r. pJr^aL.rgar^ JS'EfJS ft J"« •l~»tar 7 schools 
Generally a V? not loclud,d in the plan.) 

eneraiiy, a stjdent could expect to attend either grades 1-3 
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or 4-6 in a neighborhood school. Willow Hills planners believe 
that having au elementary school in a neighborhood promotes a 
"vested interest" in that neighborhood. 

In some ways this approach both facilitated and constrained 
attempts to economize. Certainly, on the one hand, some savings 
could be realized through staggered starting times and by having 
buses make multiple trips. Thus, one bus could pick up 
primary students and take them to one school for an early 
starting time. This same bus could then pick up intermediate 
students in the neighborhood near that school and return them to 
the paired school. In some cases, that same bus could even pick 
up junior high or high school students and take them to school. 
Indeed, Willow Hills* transportation director estimates that 
regular buses average 5.4 trips per day; 2.7 trips per bus in both 
the morning and the afternoon. 

However, it is not clear that this would produce a less 
expensive plan. In their response to the court, school officials 
asserted that they cannot be certain which plan would less 
expensive. Although they suspect that even though fewer students 
would be involved, the extended time and distance of transportation 
required by the first alternative would not make that plan less 
expensi/e. 

The second alternative had certain other costs. The attempt 
to maintain either a primary or interuediate elementary school 
in each neighborhood constrained their ability to close schools. 
For example, a building that might cost more than another to 
operate would be retained if it was needed to ensure that elementary 
students In a neighborhood would have a neighborhood school for 
at least part of their elementary career. According to another 
member of the Willow Hills Planning Committee, greater savings 
could have been realized by closing older, more inefficient 
schools located itf black neighborhoods. He fears, however, that 
this would have required the transportation of substantially 
larger numbers of black students thus aggravating equity in this 
area. This official believes that the court would look quite 
closely at such inequities. 

Although efforts to economic* were always present, these 
efforts were always constrained by other concerns. Two of the most 
important of these were compliance with court guidelines and 
maintaining continuity and stability in the plan. A conflict 
between these two goals evolved after the court order was upheld 
In the summer of 1979 and additional guidelines were issued for 
the remedy plan. One of the guidelines required that schools 
that already fell within court-approved racial guidelines be 
preserved in the desegregation plan. 

WJLLlov Hills officials opposed this guideline. They argued 
that it would, in fact, produce more instability than the plan 
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*£Z*£S?T ? 7 C0Utt - P * rat of "hool officials 

shoved that schools that fell within the court-approved wide! 
lines were not necessarily stable. Black student «2i£ntt 
STSS^ir Si f ifiCa r^ hi « h « those schools i« ?hey 

Sr^afH 1 ^ k T 9 ?° 013 ' ±n fact ' fal1 °« <* range during 
tne year in which the plan was delayed. ««Mg 

this SfS 7, 81113 °" lc ***» «*••« that implanting 

as^aSel^ J draatlc chan * M in the student ^ 

alre^X'^'gui^r XSFlx ^ ™ ld * di "-ly 
„ 5«^a«iine. Beyond this, they expected a 
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man* S t Sl;,. t S" gUldeline - Would Mk e it impossible to imple- 

S usl o^Lint^Lf 1 ? Pla ° WM buil£ « Eluded 
and SII ai T "tendance *» basic building blocks 

and the attempt to minimise transportation time and distance 

2^'^ n SUbV€rt ^ ^^"s to secure a P^ciful 

implementation of the plan. According to one school ottjcla!: 

Co^uiiity attitudes could be negatively impacted. The 
connaunity is attuned to the equity and conditions of 

^iJT t ~ aPPr °! ed P1M * A "i" ^"eline change 
could become a devisive influence in the community. 

Even though implementing the new guideline would have reouired rh 
transportation of fewer students, .chool officials^! St 

rides JulH! r 7 "T S±nCe the tine md ^stance of bus 
rides would be increased. Moreover, the changes required by the 
new guideline would have exacerbated the equity built Into rtT^ 
transportation plan since it would require^ 

reoS: h. th ;r 8hout their sch ° o1 yaa "- isst 

« 7 i a07 tran3 P° rta ti°»- In the end, the court acceded 
b^e/S^ t0 " ^ had 

School Closings 

School dosing plans are coordinated with desegregation 
Howler even though the largest amount of school. i«s^ve 
of'SeT^T'T •J? a i y , Wlth dMe 8«8.tion, Willow HiUs'school 

^.^rr M aad ---- " as 

For some, the prospect of closing' schools and 

P***" 1 " have a negative conno- 
tation. I do not see it that way. I see it, first 
M * responsibility-to demonstrate sound fiscal 
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management aud protect the substantial Investment 
the people of Willow Hills have made in their 
schools. Second, I see it as a realistic 
necessity- in light of declining enrollment and 
runaway inflation. And third, I see it as an 
opportunity to prove that this school system can 
adapt to change in a constructive way. 

Willow Hills reached its enrollment peak in the 1971-72 

^ T? ar , With *** U1 ' 000 'tudenta. Sinca then, enrollment 
has declined steadily. In September of 1980, roughiy 75,000 

SSSLr? ■?2P? d ** w±iiow HiUa puwic school;: 

Snc^SE S ^ f" Projected at roughly 63,000 students. 
^wZll'JZ SKl?" Cl ° 8ed; * * ^ ^ 

el^^r^i 1 ; haa , r,all2ed additional revenues fror school 

closings and their sale and lease. Some savings result frc 
the reduction of facility maintenance costs. Revenue. caT be 
secured from either the sale or the leasing of buildings to 
£~7^° r Pf 1 ™!* organizations. Generally, revenues realized 
from the sale of a building are returned to the permanent lmprove- 
SS-S^'h. *?■!• Wver ' ***** revenues have been trans- 

-S2rin.^ /Tf a i W * ^ re ^ ulres approval by an external 

^J^V"* contin 8 ent . P«t, on whether or not 
the bond which financed the building has been redeemed. 

Hili.^iir^ 11 ? f 1 " 1 ?' 1 ? leas « eight buildings. One Willow 
Hills official claims this also can be a valuable source of 
revenues. These funds can be directly returned to the general 
fund. He points to the fact that many new schools were built as 

ex?**** ^ the late '60s and early '70s. These 
newer buildings are in goo* condition and may be attractive to 
potential leasees. 

In deciding to close a schorl, the following factors are 
taken into consideration: 

—The ability of the facility to accommodate intended 
educational programs 

— Building safety and access 

• —Age and condition. Maintain newer buildings with lower 
operating and maintenance costs 

—Capacity. Attempt to maintain large buildings 

—Convenience to the largest number of walk-in students 

—Current enrollment. Disrupt aa few students as 
possible. Therefore try to close schools with low and 
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dwindling enrollments 

—Alternative use. Potential for sale or lease 

It is never possible to maximize all of these conditions. Rather, 
it is necessary to weigh all the alternatives and make the most 
reasonable decision. As one school official puts it: 

There are frequently trade-offs in the final 
determination of which school tc close in a given 
situation* The final decision will usually reflect 
several of the factors above but not some of the 
others. Emphasis will be given to as much objectivity 
and common sense as possible to the selection of each 
school to be recommended for closing. 

Desegregation constrains decisions concerning specific 
schools. For example , in 1977 a list of 14 schools to be closed 
was attached to the desegregation plan to be Implemented in 1978. 
When Implementation was delayed while the plan was on appeal, a 
different list was prepared. According to one official, "Desegre- 
gation influenced which schools would be closed, not the total 
number of schools to be closed." Interestingly, no schools were 
closed that year pepding the appeal. 

Planning for school closings begins at the cluster level. A 
total cluster capacity and enrollment are determined. Each 
school is then viewed in terms of the above listed criteria. 
However, the following desefveqg^on-relaced criteria also may 
affect a school closing decision?** 

—Impact on transportation equity. Willow Hills 
officials believe that more money could be saved 
by closing older schools in black neighborhoods, but 
that this would have required the busing of a 
disproportionate number of black students. 

—Impact on the racial balance in other schools In the 
duster. 

—Impact on secondary school feeder patterns. 

—Impact on the transportatiou plan. Does school 
closing hinder the attmnpt to minimize time and 
distance? 

-Impact on the provision to have a primary or inter* 
mediate elmnentary center located In the neighborhood. 

Trade-offs ark made between maintaining the transportation 
plan, school closings , and fostering system stability. In some 
cases » Willow Hills officials have modified bus routes in order 
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to transport students displaced as a result of a school closing 
to a school that contained a substantial walk-In population, 
in other cases, a school nay be retained over another school 
because It requires less transportation In terms of time and 
distance. As with the school building criteria, these decisions 

aa^ssible'*" t * in8 ° f ob J ectlvlt y * nd ^waon sense 

Finally, Willow Hills' school closing plan is affected by 

£S ^ 9roa ' U *>« «PP«rent In connection with 

middle school reorganization. Placing all ninth grades in the 
high schools has left little excess capacity at that level. 
Moving sixth grades to the middle schools and the educational 
requirements of middle schools (e.g., no study halls) requires 
increased capacity ft that level. Because of this, the elementary 
schools are far below capacity and most of the closings are 
taking place at that level. 8 

In this sense, desegregation and educational concerns set 
the parameters in terms of which school closing decisions are 
aade. Financial considerations take place within those parameters. 
Even here, however, there are matters of policy which may 
constrain the disposition of dosed buildings. For example, the 
district maintains a "classroom bank" in case enrollment changes 
or new educational programs require additional space. Another 
policy requires that all buildings be retained for one year before 
they are sold or leased. Closed buildings may be sold at public 
auction. If, however, the board decides not to sell a closed 

17* * Mt ° £ P rlor *ties have been developed for the building's 
use. These are: * 

—Continued utilization by the Willow Hills Public . 
Schools 

— Lease to other public organizations 

— to non-profit private organizations 

—Lease to profit-making private enterprises 

The close connection between the advent of desegregation and 
school closings is not completely a coincidence. According to 
one Willow Hills officiH, they had known that schools would have 
to be. closed since 1975, when a financial study of the district 
was completed. This official claims that the former superintendent 
wanted to delay closing any schools until the case wee decided so 
he could explain the school closings as a result of desegregation. 
According to this official, the current superintendent would 
have moved the district ahead in terms of school closings whether 
or not there was desegregation. Indeed, the school closing 
program is presented as a positive planning activity. Though 
school closing decisions certainly are constrained by the require- 
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Mats of the federal court desegregation order (as well as other 
factors), ths necessity of school closings In gereral is not 
sane thing this district attributes to school desegregation. 



Support Programs 

On one hand the development of support programs for desegre- 
gation provided a context in which soma administrators were 
able to Implement ideas that had been under consideration for 
some tine. Through ESAA a number of teachers have been maintained 
which, as a result of fiscal austerity and ths state loan 
conditions v woul*i have been cut. On the other hand, ESAA require- 
ments and the position of the court with respect to what consti- 
tutes a legitimate desegregation activity, prohibited the use 
of federal funds for other plans end agendas. 

Where the court was very specific with respect to the 
objectives of the student assignment component of the plan, it 
was intentionally vague with respect to the support programs. 
According to one Willow Hills official, the judge was aware of the 
district's financial situation end did not want to Impose prograas 
that would be overly burdensome. For this reason, the district 
was released from Implementing the 1977 proposed programs as 
approved by the court, though it was required to pursue the goals 
these support programs sought to achieve. 

In the 1977 submission, the following activities were 
Included as desegregation support programs: 

Co— unity Orientation and Information Services 

Included under this program were provisions for an 
information center (hotline), media relation*, brochure 
preparation, building level communications, and group 
support and volunteer services. 

Pupil Orientation 

This program was to address pupils' concerns with 
desegregation end to provide information concerning 
the desegregation plan. 

Multi-Cultural Curriculum Development 

Provisions vers made to continue programs in this 
area. If additional funds were made available these 
ware to be expended across all grade levels. 

Staff Orientation 

Four staff members constituting the staff development/ 
human relations action were to provide these services 
with some outside assistance. They also were to 
prepare and submit proposals for outside funding. 
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Rt#ding Devtlopment 

^i^™ Ir ! D ^* 11 ? d tat too * hl y 1" additional 
teaohera at the elementary and high .ehool levela. 

poeition of the ^rt^I*^«."« l?, tt) th. 

cooauntc? aaalatL» .TU ^ h ° BIn r " Utl "». Wll and 
«aa not implamentedT reading development program 

Staff Development and a.™.. »....^- ni 

The overall goal of the Department of Staff 
Development/Human Relations is to develop the 

n^f 081 ? 1 ' ? llMte ° f huMa "lations for 
positiva learning and the use of affective 

behavioral skills to improve students academic 
achievement. The activities conducted by the 
department serve administrators, teachers, 
professional support personnel, parents and 
students. 

this administrator, there was considerable objection to the 
c£e ^e^™'" 10 th - ir -ubmiss^to °tta 

^liaft^SSon" 8 PUC8d — r th ' hMdi °8 of "pupil 

str.tor 10 oni 0 ^^ r : g * ti0n ^ pr ° 8r,BB con «i»ed of one admini- 

t121a 'JS! P<r ! 1>0r ' °* teachers on special assignment 

S5SJS «^L^r ^ o«-ia! h a. SD/HR 

incre^'ana^or^n': Sf 1 ^ 7 'u^ 8 ' * fforts **« to 

increase and fortify services in this area. They were now able to 
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corns "out frjnt" with their human relations programs. With ESA^ 
funds and a Civil Rights Act grant, the empty basket expanded in 
1979 to a department including a director, two supervisors and 
ten teachers on special assignment. 

In preparation for implementation of the plan In 1978, SD/HR, 
with assistance from a state university some distance from Willow 
Hills, provided human relations training to classified personnel 
and bus drivers, and provided technical assistance to teachers 
and administrators. The university also helped to organize a 
program in which parent volunteers were to serve in schools during 
the opening week. The university's assistance came at no cost 
to the district. 



Throughout the 1979-80 school year, human relations training 
was conducted for over 9,000 administrators , teachers, support 
personnel, and parent and community volunteers* At those schools 
that were most Impacted by the plan the entire staff was lnvol\ed 
in some type of training. At the remaining schools training was 
given to five-member councils consisting of two teachers selected 
by the administration, two teachers selected by the staff, and one 
teacher representing the union. 

Willow Hills officials consider their SD/HR program a success. 
They attribute this to a "bottoms up approach." Rather than 
"starting with the biggies,' 9 they began with bus drivers, aides 
and teachers. One Willow Hills official said that teachers required 
considerable support, as they were concerned about dealing with 
new and unexpected situations in the classroom* 

Willow Hills did not apply for ESAA support for the SD/HR 
program for the 1980-81 school year. Some Civil Rights Act 
monies aat being used to continue this program and seven teachers 
maintained under the Pupil-Community Assistance (PCA) program 
have been transferred to SD/HR. ~~ 



Pupil and Community Assistance 

The pupil and community assistance (PCA) program is geared "to 
provide additional staff assistance at the building level to meet 
specific needs or problems directly related to desegregation." 
Specific duties were to include the following: 

Crisis intervention/prevention . (Assisting in the prevention 
or resolution of student-based conflicts or problems.) 

Student leadership development . (Assisting in the development 
and organization of student leadership activities*) 

Parent lnvolvsmsnt. i (Assisting in developing ways to encourage 
and maintain parent involvement in school activities.) 
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Student remediation/counseling . (Assisting Li securing or 
providing tutorial, remedial, or counseling for pupils in 
need of such assistance.) 

Teacher assistance . (Providing specific training or materials 
to help teachers provide an appropriate multi-cultural program.) 

Tome/school co-operation . (Designing and encouraging activities 
Vj strengthen the degree of co-operation between home and 
school.) 

« 

The PCA's were to focus their efforts oa children from discontiguous 
neighborhoods. 

School officials report that these activities benefited deseg- 
regation They do note, however, that the crisis intervention 
function was not particularly relevant since very few crises 
occurred in the schools. 

PCA's were not included in the 1977 court -approved plan. 
According to on* Willow Hills official, the idea was suggested by 
principals for inclusion in their ESAA application who thought 
that additional assistance would be required at substantially 
impacted schools. Willow Bills officials do not agree on the 
value of PCA's. One official claims that the PCA's have become 
"left-handed administrators" relieving a certain amount of the 
burden on principals. According to thia official, the PCA's 
fulfill the functions of assistant principals, removed as part of 
the district's austerity measures in the mid 1 70s. This official 
candidly "i**— that PCA's have about as much relevance to 
desegregation as "Chinese astronauts." Other officials hcwever, 
point out the PCA's were quite valuable in alleviating the strain 
on students end staff assigned to new schools. These officials 
also point out that the number of PCA's actually funded by ESAA 
is substantially less than the number originally requested and that 
the PCA's are concentrated in those schools that have undergone the 
greatest change* 

fcrighly $2.75 million of the $3.4 million received from ESAA 
are used for PCA's. In 1980-81, KSAA is paying for 132 PCA's, 
seven of which are being transferred to SD/HR. 



Safety and Security 

Safety and security also was not specifically designated as 
a support program in the 1977 court-approved plan. The transporta- 
tion plan, though, did contain a provision for 40 pupil personnel 
specialists^ Besides safety and security, these specialists were 
to be concerned with children at schools located In areas that 
wetu non-contiguous with their homes and were to double as 
provisional teachers. The court, it will be recalled, questioned 




the validity of viewing thii program as a transportation item. 
Pupil personnel specialists are now described as safety and security 
specialists and are included under the ESAA funded safety and 
security program. 

In 1979 Willow Hills requested ESAA funds for 32 safety and 

security specialists. Their specific purpose was to "help schools 

plan, develop and implement programs to provide for the safety 

and security of pupils, staff and school property." They 

received f undine for 16 such specialists. These teachers helped 

develop safety and security in almost all of the schools in Willow 

Hills. Aside from this, they provided assistance in dealing with 

? tU ™ ?^ sclpllne Problems. This program is being continued 
in 1980-81. 

Another component of the Willow Hill* Safety and Security 
Program ia the crossing guards. This is necessitated by the use 
of primary and intermediate elementary schools. Splitting 
elementary schools reduced the number of older children who could 
Junction in this capacity. The number of crossing guards for 
1980-81 has been increased. This is due in part to grade reorgan- 
ization in that the removal jf sixth graders from elementary schools 
required even more adult personnel for this purpose. 



C ommunity and Information Services 

This program is maintained through a combination of federal 
and local funds. Local funds pay for a rumor control center. This 
consists of a telephone number that can be called concerning any 
educational or desegregation-related matter. ESAA funds support 
a media relations specialist and a small staff which is responsible 
for coordinating mass media coverage of the schools and providing 
desegregation-related information to students and members of the 
community. The idea for this type of program is found in the 1973 
planning guide and it is included in the 1977 court -approved plan. 



Multi-Cultural Curriculum Development 

Multi-cultural curriculum development is one area in which at 
least some Willow Hills officials would like to do more. This 
program was started in the 1960's. In 1977-78 the program consisted 
of two resource taachers. In 1979 budget cuts required the 
reassignment of one of these teachers to regular teaching. Willow 
Hills was unable to restore that position. 

Many of the officials we spoke to believe that multi-cultural 
activities are an important component of general education as we A l 
ee desegregation. They propose a variety of possible expansions 
in this area. They feel that additional resources would be 
required and at least one Willow Hills official thinks ESAA is an 
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appropriate funding Mure. The current activities are funded 
with local resources. 

Reading Developm ent Program 

As will U recalled, the 1977 submission to the court 
contained a major reading development program. This program 
called for 117 reading teachers at the elementary level IT 
oerslnneY' t'xttX*? 1 W ' « d Clonal support 
ZTScmL £A ;J 9 K^. Pr ° l,:aa W " P««^7 implemented 
S^h^! , Eighty-six rewiing teachers and ten resource 

teachers were used in grades one through eight. In 1979 

Sfr^s'^nf TS tl0nS r °? Uired by the St * te l0 « necessitated 
thl !*"!if Mnt of «*••• teachers to regular duties. In 1979-80 
the ten resource teachers comprised the total program. 

^ooT*iif °5 Pr ° 8rM1 111 gr4des ,JM throu S h «ight and high 
school expansion was contingent on outside funding. 

iHiiJ^if^S? J 4 ? Mt W f o«hcoming. According to a 
SSiS??l1 ^ ESAA h " dr ° PP€d 0Qe of its P«vlous funding 

Sli ^I. 2f Pr0gr ^ con "«ed with educational remedia- 
thl? . lS£!a?^ ^ readin8 Pr08ram ""legal." He noted 
that a 1980-81 proposal to ESAA for a reading program at the 

™5r^ri eV€ ^ ^ beCa "Jected. No proposals to ESAA had been 
made for the elementary program implemented with local funds in 

ESAA Sp ecial Compensatory Ftmd« 

Desegregation had a major impact on the allocation of Title I 
a^rg£ n mnW KUs*Yd±s?.rsi* g Title I eligible TtJLls across 
a larger ntr ,f schools. The district's response was to use 

SjJi^f I / US ^ r r *' her thaa th * Scho °l M th e basic unit. 
it SI t \ ?*TT d 5 UPil *" P rovld e» Title I types of support 

auaSiS^ 0 " 1 JUa J° r h l 8h Sch ° 01 1—1- ) The cluSSt then 
qualified based on the number of students eligible tar free or 
reduced lunches. According to one Willow Hills official, every 

wirl'S^ani'^'H 1181 "'.? 0 ' l ' ** C ™* ' f this » «^"«« 

were then rank ordered according to the following criteria: 

—The number of students who previously had received 
Title I 'services 

—The number of students eligible for Title services 
' —All other clusters 

Through increases in the Title I «1 . : .tion, state disadvantaged 

S^L^J^Ef J""?,* **t SP * C141 c -Pen»atory assistance, 
services were provided to all previous Title I recipients. 

< ™2QG 



Desegregation disrupted the allocation of Title I resources 
to specific schools* home-school agents end educational aides ♦ 
for example, had to be spread over a larger number of schools. 
Equipment and supplies had to be relocated. 

Some of this slack has been picked up by ESAA special 
compensatory aid. In 1979*80 this provided the district with 46 
reeding teachers, six math teachers and one supervisor. In 1980-81 
there wes a 1/7 reduction in special compensation. According to 
a Willow Bills official this was mtt by eliminating the math teachers. 
This official claims that only a few students had taken the math 
curses during 1979-80. 

Another Willow Hills official tells us that desegregation has 
affected the way in which they "think" about the allocation of 
federal monies. According to this official, one still must 
"prioritize," but one's conception of a "high concentration" with 
respect to disadvantaged pupils is radically changed. This, in 
turn, requires "a different approach to teaching and pupils" In 
that a relatively static amount of resources needs to be spread 
over a broader spectrum of schools and pupils. This was illustrated 
with respect to their reading program. Prior to desegregation one 
of the schools in a cluster may have qualified for two Title I 
reading teacher? . With the desegregation order, all three schools 
may now qualify. The difficulty concerns how the teachers are to 
be allocated. 

The district's move to middle schools further affects the 
allocation of Title I resources. One Willow Hills official 
wunts to use two Title I reading teachers in each middle school. 
He suggests that ESAA be used to supplement programs in grades 
one through five and that state disadvantaged pupil aid be 
applied to the high schools. 



Monitoring 

Willow Hills has developed an internal monitoring team. The 
general purpose of the monitoring team is described in the following 
terms: 

to employ a team of specialists to advise the Board 
of Education on the Implementation of a race deseg- 
regation plan. These specialists were to serve as a 
monitoring group to glean data and information from 
all the major divisions in the school district. .. 
The monitoring team would then interpret these events 
in the light of implementing a court-ordered pupil 
desegregation plan and report this information along 
with attending recommendations to the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education. 
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The Willow Hills monitoring 'earn thus had two functions: to 

identify problem and davelap solutions. They report their 

observations and recommenda :iona to tha superintendent and his 

cabinet. Tha tuparlntandan ; than forwards thasa to tha board 

of education. Members of tie monitoring team also hold a 

meeting with th< court-appointed Special Master, the sunerintendent f 

and tha schools' attorney. 

During the 1979-80 school year the monitoring team studied 
and reported on the implementation of the student assignment 
plan and educational programs. They investigated issues such as 
fairness in transportation, educational programming and pupil 
discipline. They paid close attention to all aspects of the 
school department and maintained ties with community based organ- 
izations as diverse as the Urban League and the National Association 
of Neighborhood Schools. When complaints arose as to discrimi- 
nation in student discipline, their response was described as 
follows: 

When black community leaders charged that discipline 
in the Willow Hills Schools w*e biased against black 
pupils, the monitoring team focused on the investiga- 
tion of the allegations. Full reports were provided 
to the Superintendent and the Board of Education. 
Finally, when the Superintendent initiated a 
Discipline Review Panel to examine discipline 
procedures in the schools, students 9 rights and 
responsibilities, and to establish new disciplinary 
guidelines if necessary, a member of the monitoring 
team attended each session and provided Input to the 
group. As of this report, the panel is still 
convened. 

In 1979-80 the monitoring team was funded through a Civil 
Rights Act grant. During that year, when it was not clear whether 
this grant would be renewed, it was suggested that the general fund 
assume the mrnitoring costs. However funds ware provided by the 
Civil Rights Act for the 1980-81 school year. 

Willow Hills' roil to ring director feels that the team spent 
most of the first year identifying problems and areas of concern 
and not enough time In providing solutions. He feels that this 
activity requires a broader, more Inclusive , and more systematic 
planning eifort. Accordingly, he is recommending that the monitoring 
group direct its attention to long-term issues and evolve into 
a more permanent fixture in the school department. 

Both school department personnel and representatives of the 
court favor an Internal monitoring system. The court-appointed 
Master believes that n Internal system avoids the "one-upmanship" 
and adversarial nature of external monitoring groups. According 
to him, external monitoring can result in the various parties 
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•pending acre time Justifying their position ratter than solving 
substantia* problems. Bsyond this, ths Willow Hills Mastsr feels 
that internal monitoring is lass costly. 

A spokesperson for Willow Hills faels that the board was very 
ouch opposed to having an external monitoring group appointed 
by the court. He feels this served as an incentive for the board 
to cooperate with the internal monitoring group. 

ESAA; An Overview 

Willow Hills began seeking financial assistance when desegre- 
gation became an issue in the early 1970' s. Part of the coats of 
their aarly visits to other sites were offset by a grant from a 
private foundation. This program was geared to "get the staff 
acquainted with desegregation" and to develop their planning guide. 

Willow Hills began to seek more broad-based support in 
preparation for implementing a desegregation plan in 1978-79. 
School officials were aware that certain support activities were 
needed to successfully Implement the plan and that Willow Hills 
could not afford these activities. 

Willow Hills 1 director of federal funds reports that he 
initially looked to three sources of federal assistance: the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (CRA) 9 the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) and 
the Urban School Assistance Fund (USAF). \The deadline for USAF 
had paaaed ao attempts to secure federal dollars were confined to 
CRA and ESAA. Willow Hills officials also considered using CETA 
funds to pay for 80 "community coordinating aides." However, the 
criteria, for CETA hiring and union regulations conflicted and 
this option became untenable. 

According to Willow Hills' federal funds director, ESAA 
applications ware daveloped in the following maimer. A long list 
of needs is developed by the director In consultation with people 
in the fiald. The director attempts to determine if thesa are 
appropriate for ESAA funding. This list is then presented to the 
auperlntendant who, along with his cabinet, prepares a "abort 
list," which ia then submitted to the board for approval. According 
to Willow H ills' federal funds director, programs are developed on 
the basis of desegregation and educational demands. Coat figures 
are then attached to thesa programs. 

According to Willow Hills 1 federal funds director, all ESAa 
suggestions art ff kayed to the Ccurt order." Selection of 
specific components, however, may dapand on oth#r considerations. 
For exaaple, ESAA funds were used to maintain teachers in tha face 
of tha constraints posed by tha atata loan conditions and budget 
cuts. Thus ESAA helped support over 200 certificated personnel 
in 1979-80 and ia supplying a similar number in 1980-81. According 
9 
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to one Willow Hills official ESAA halpad thuj maintain their 
staff while existing under the "bent nickel." 

Some "hidden agandaa" need not necessarily conflict with the 
goals of desegregation. Por example, one Willow Hills official 
believes that part of the reason for selecting the adult 
crossing guard program was that they would be a highly visible 
sign of the district's commitment to safety and security, still, 
the crossing guarda may have actually enhanced safety. 

"Political" considerations within the school department also 
may affect programs submitted for funding. One Willow Hills 
official feels that the PCAs resulted in part from P*«««re by 
building administrators to get aasistance at the building level. 
This program would thus fulfill the dual functions of satisfying 
building level needs and providing continued staff. 

All Willow Hilla officials are not unanimous on ESAA programs. 
One official, for example, is critical of both PCAs and SD/HP 
He feels these resources would be better usee for multi-cultu.al 
curriculum development and more safety and security specialists. 
TWs official also would like to use ESAA funds for an outreach 
program geared toward, getting dropout, back into school. Other 
officials believe that both PCAa and SD/HR personnel were critical 
in alleviating the concerns of both students and teachers and 
were therefore of critical importance for the successful imple- 
mentation of the plan. 

Programs included in Willow Hills' application for 1980-81 
funds addressed problems identified by the monitoring team. 
These pertain to questions of equity, particularly with respect 
to student achievement and pupil discipline. Consequently, 
Willow Hills' officials proposed to add the following programs 
in 1980-81: 

—instructional resource service 

—Alternative responses to suspension 

—High school tutorial reading services 

—Challenge mathematics 

Although ESAA initially granted some. funding for all but the 
reading program, the district chose another alternative. 

Willow Hills originally requeated roughly $9 million to main- 
tain all of ths 1979-80 programs and to add the four new programs 
listed above. The only significant modification entailed 
transferring psrt of SD/HR to CPA. • 

ESAA, however, initially decided to fund the new programs at 



nlniB.1 «nd propo.«d ton. cuts In last y«.r'« nm.r»r. 

reducing th. nun!,., of PCA , „ d „ ^cJSST^ 

pntn. could act b. tffsctiv. « th. l«v«l of funding fcSAA 

mil!" # j "ttdly mb.rk on ■« progran. did not, for Willow 
H1U. f.d.r.1 fa*, dirnctor, .pp«r to b. . Mssowbl. •£„.<*. 

hi . 2 r "???"' H1UoB Mu » th. following ptopo.nl: 

r^u.« "Sil^ SlS"?J° U, ? 1 i; * ±Ulm Million 

uttln fon StJJS , tdml tmda dl »«or vns willing co 
^•hrWjaitn for msintaining program implawntcd In 

^ J; eordl »» M Hill.' f.d.ral funds officer". 

ITJlTr^" II '5\ ~P«rtnt ra d«,t. Aft.r th. suptin "d.nt gsv. 



awards: 



Following is a summary of Willow Hills • ESAA requests and 
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BSAA Funding - Willow Hills 



FY '79 



requested 



received 



FY »80 



requested 



received 



Pupil and Community Assistants 
PCA Specialists • 
Supervisor 

Safety end Security 
Supervisor 

Secondary Specialists 
Crossing Guards 



219/$3, 735,702 135/$2,302,830 



1/$31,338 
16/$272,928 
148/$214,896 



1/$31,338 
16/$272,928 
148/$214,896 



195/$3,645,135* 134/$2,504,862 

1/$28,641 



1/332,638 
32/$598,176* 
148/$214,896* 



l/$32,638 
16/$299,088 
192/$278,784 



Special Compensatory 
Supervisor 

Progress Coordinator 
Reading Specialist 
Hath Specialist 

Staff Development /Hunan Relatione 
Project Super vieov 
Speclallat 



l/$22,540 
1/$19,307 
46/$841,478 
6/$lll,360 



l/$23,003 
8/$138,792 



l/$22,540 

46/$841,478 
6/$lll,360 



l/$23,002 
1/$17,349 



l/$22,830 
1/$21,795 
46/$837,798 



l/$22,830 
1/$21,795 
38/$692,094 



Madia Relatione 

Media Specialist 



1/$16,440 



1/$16,440 



1/$13,055 



1/$13,055 



*ESAA originally granted only 103 PCAa and only 96 crossing guards. Both of these were increased in the 
final negotiationa. Significantly, the number of crossing guards was increased above the original request. 
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BSAA Programs Requested by Willow Hills In 198G 
That Were Not Funded 



Total Requested Total Granted 

Instructional Resource Service Center (S.S.) $ 991,686 $378,664 

30 Resource Specialists $560,790 ($18,693 each) 

8 Dlal-a-Teacher 30,816 ($8.56/hour) 

4 Dlsl-a-Counselor 15,408 ($8.56/hour) 

1 Director 35,874 

Alternative Responses to Suspension (S.S.) $1,014,000 $345,003 

42 In-school suspension teachers $848,064 ($20,192 each) 

(Was cut back to 14, $282,688) 

High School Tutorial Reading Services (B.I,) 370,001 „ 

14 Resding Specialists $261,422 ($18,693 each) 

Challenge Mathematics (B.I.) 123,604 19,622 

4 Resource Teachera $ 74,772 ($18,693 each) 

Non-Public School Servioea 

1 Reading Specialist $ 9,347 



\ r 

The non-public school services was approved by the program officer, but was not Implemented or Included In 
the final application for funds. The High School Tutorial Reading program was totally deleted by the 
program officer. Other programs requested vere cut to the point where Willow Hills officials decided not 
to Include the request' In the final application. 
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It appears that Willow Hills officials have attempted co 
use ESAA resources to buf far an educational system which had 
basn gutted by financial difficulties. ESAA regulations, 
however, prevented then from using, those resource exactly as 
they night have pleased. Beyond this; Willow Hills officials 
are not unanimous on the purposes for which ESAA funds are best 
used. It is clear, however, that ESAA. enabled them to maintain 
their teaching staff through a period of critical austerity.* 

Provisions for continuation- of ESAA-supported programs have 
been built into Willow Hills' long-term planning. Should ESAA 
support be substantially reduced or terminated Willow Hills 
officials have proposed that the ESAA-supported programs be 
continued with local funds. They are budgeting the same amount 
for the next five -years as they received in 1980-81 {controlling 
for inflation end declining enrollments). In this sense. ESAA 
hss introduced e new base into the budgetary process. It has 
helped define both the total mounts of funds and the nature of 
Xhm programs. 

This)baae, however, is not completely certain. Should 
federal funds no longer be available, continuation of these 
programs would be contingent on successfully passing a levy. For 
the present, however, budgeting for the continuation of 
desegregation prograna signals the district's long-term commit- 
ment to desegregation. 

f 

V. THE IMPACT OF DESEGREGATION 
, ON THE WILLOW HILLS PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

r 

\ ' 

Desegregation has resulted in additional costs and has 
created new burdens for the school system and its administrators. 
On the other hand, it has hastened the development of new 
technologies and more efficient management systems. Although many 
of these programs were "in the works" prior to the court order, 
most school officials believe their completion was given Impetus 
by the requlraents of desegregation. 



Transportation and Data Management 

Desegregation probably bed its largest impact in the area of 
transportation and data management. According to Willow Hills 1 

*It is interesting to note that in Rlverton die functions carried 
out by Willow Hills' PCU were taken over by transitional aides. 
Transitional aides were not certificated personnel. Rather, they 
were "people from the neighborhood." There was, of course, 
another agenda in Rlverton' a planning—patronage* 



\ 

Transportation Director, tha transportation program "evolved 
with tha court order." In 1973 Willow Hills owned only 83 
buses. The Voluntary transfer program expanded as desegregation 
became more of an issue. Handicapped, special education and 
regular busing also increased at that time. 

Once tha district was found to have been segregated, the 
transportation department became involved in the remedy planning 
process. Their responsibility was to fit bus routes to the 
plans being drawn by the planning committee. In that the 
planning committee had decided to minimise time and distance as 
a central guide for the transportation plan, the transportation 
department began to work closely with data processing developing 
bus routes and time and distance estimations. During 1977-78 
procedures were developed to use a caaputer for these purposes. 
According to a number of Willow Hills 1 officials, greater 
coordination between transportation and data processing was "in 
the works" prior to desegregation, though desegregation clearly 
accelerated the process. The development of increased data 
processing f acilitiea, according to one Willow Hills official, 
was a critical factor In the successful implementation of the 
plan. 

In 1979 though, the computer system was not yet completed. 
A directory of student assignments necessary for the remedy plan 
had to be finished. Willow Hills officials attributed this 
delay to a number of factors, including their failure to pursue 
work on the student assignment component of the remedy plan 
while the case was on appeal. However, another Willow Hills 
official points out thfct they were fairly new at this type of 
activity and their ability to retain highly trained computer 
programmers was constrained by their inability to make offers 
competitive with those available in the private sector. In any case, 
enough of the pupil directory was completed (some of the 
assignments were done manually) so that desegregation could take 
place in 1979-80 and a completed system facilitated the middle 
school transition in 1980-81 . Currently Willow Hills officials 
can produce a complete student directory including demographic 
information on each student. The file contains the student f s 
"home area," current assignment "and future assignments. The 
computer systan facilitates the modification of bus routes in 
accordance with residential changes and changes in the assignment 
patterns. 

Willow Hills officials are proud of the efficiency of their 
transportation system. They claim, however, that each new 
development was born out of a crisis that tesfc its toll on a 
limited staff. In 1976-77, the year prior to the liability 
finding, Willow Hills transported 13,455 students on 222 buses* 
The district contracted for the transportation of another 3,336 
students. Including some miscellaneous forms of transportation 
(e.g., reimbursement to parents who provided privfte transpor- 
ts 
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tation) 4 total of 17,372 students ve re bused In 1976-77. 
Approximately 5,000 of these students were transported as pert 
of the voluntary busing plan. The transportation system was 
operated by 225 employees. A sumary of the Willow Hills 
transportation system for 1976-77 was presented, as follows: 

Buses 



66 Passenger Buses 129 

76 Passenger Buses 49 

16-21 Passenger Vans . 35 

Wheelchair Lift Vans 9 

Total 222 

Employees 

Administration 2 
Operations 

Drivers: *ull-time 86 

Drivers: Part-time 111 

Supervisors 1 

Assistant Supervisors 5 

Clerk/ Secretary 1 
Maintenance 

Supervisors 2 

Mechanics 10 

Service 5 

Parts Clerk 1 

Clerk/Secretary *g 

Total 224% 

Students 

Regular 13,455 

Contracted 1,899 

Taxi 1,437 

Private 581 

Total 17,372 



The total number of students transported in 1977-78 and 
1978-79 remained essentially the same with small increases in 
the areas of special education. In 1979-80, the first year of 
desegregation, .Willow Hills transported a* total of 36,895 studemts, 
.described as follows: 

Regular 27,653 

Alternative 2,761 

Special 1,800 

Ron-Public 4,681 
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Batvaan 1976-77 and 1979-80 th« Willow Hills Transportation 
Department it creased in aiza. A compariaon of 1976-77, 19 W9 
and 1979-80 la prasaatad balov. 



1976-77 



Personnel 


Operating 


Maintenance 




Total 


Administrators 








2 


Supervisors 


1 Ragular 
5 Aaaiatants 


t 

2 Regular 
5 Assistants 


3 
10 


Ragular 
Aaaiatants 


Clerical 


1 ' 


1.5 




2.5 


Operating 
Personnel 

* 


86 Full-time 
111 Part-tin* 

* 


15 
1978-79 


101 
111 


Full-time 
Part-time 


Personnel 


Operating 


Maintenance 




Total 


Administrators 








2 


Supervisors 


12 


2.7 


• 


14.7 


Clerical 


6 


.9 




6.9 


Operating ' 
Personnel 


214 


27.4 




241.4 






1979-80 






Personnel 


Opei.Yi'ing 


Maintenance 




Total 


Administrators 








2 


Supervisors 


15 


2.7 




17.7 


Clerical 


6 


.9 




6.9 


Operating 
Personnel 


371.02 


33.75 




404.77 



As can be seen, the largest increases are in the area of operating 
personnel. 



The readying and Implementation of- the transportation plan 
has required a conald.rabl. amount of tin. and affort from an 
administrative staff that has not grown proportionately with 
other components of tha transportation department. According 
to on. Willow Hill, official, they oi.en feel iik. ma^Hni who 
^^■JX* 1 " out of the hat." The.c problem, continued 
during 1979-80 and 1980-81. For example, difficulties developed 
around school buildings with studants who had stayed late for 
afternoon activities and than had to wait a longer pe-iod of 
time for activity buses to ta*e them home. The superintendent 
then promised swifter delivery systems— s promise that tranapor- 
tation than had to make good on. P 

From the perspective of many Willow Hills administrators 

which they -«r. forced to pull the most rabbits out 
of the hat occurred between the appeals court upholding of the 
district court's decision and the Implementation cf the plan. 
fTX! -n 5 0l2m « t (The court-approved plan was based 

on 1976 enrollment figures.) a number of modification had to 
te made in tha plan to ensure that court-ordered racial guidelines 
ware met. Tha pupil directory had not been completed and a number 
of tfssigntanta and routes would have to be manually determined. 

^iSSJ!!" i £ ,2! f ° r *** r,quMt for * P hM « d schedule 

for 1979-80 and 1980-81. The request was rejected and the work 

Zl ZZtll^ ° n S™J D 'f rln8 tha 8ane P« iod » "0 additional 

bus drivers ware hired and trained. According to the Willow Hills 
Transportation Director, "we were working 14 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Despite such crises, Willow Hills officials are proud of the 
efficiency they have been able to achieve. The Willow Hills 
Transportation Director reporta a considerable decrease in per 
pupil costs. This is attributed to increased efficiency as well 
as to an increase in the number of students transported. School 
officials point to the high number of tripe per bus per day 
(i.e., 5.4 per day for regular buses) as evidence of this efficiency. 

Desegregation end VAur»t ±anal Prog rams 

Desegregetion has had a complex reletionship with educetional 
programming in Willow Hills. Where it may have delayed general 
educational improvements, it has created new educational demands 
and requirements and is, according to some Willow Hills school 
officiala, at leaat indirectly releted to recent educetional 
innovations. 

According to one Willow Hills official, the necessity of 
expending resources on desegregetion limited their ebility to 
upgrade general educetiou, equipment end supplies. From his view, 
busing costs during the firsjt year of desegregetion .etracted 
from needed material Improvements . For example, he indicated that 
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typewriters and shop equipment were in poo? condition and due to 
desegregation (in part) they did not have the money to upgrade 
this equipment. Certain textbooks, according to this official, 
vera out of date. As an example, he mentioned a science text 
that promises how one day "man will valk on the moon." 

At the same time, desegregation has resulted in new educational 
demands. Teachers had to learn how to deal with a broader range 
of abilities and educational attitudes among students within the 
classroom. '* 



Desegregation is connected with two recent educational 
Innovations: middle school reorganization and the graded course 
of study. Desegregation and middle school reorganization have a 
long and complex history. According to a number of Willow Hills 
administrators, there was a longstanding desire to move to 
middle schools for purely pedagogical reasons. The idea, it 
will be recalled, to use desegregation as an opportunity to <*o 
to middle schools appeared as far back as 1973, when the district 
compiled a desegregation planning guide; 

Most Willow Hills officials now agree that desegregation 
facilitated the move to middle schools. Some administrators 
believe that the planning for desegregation eased the transition 
to middle schools. Desegregation had already required the develop- 
ment of a transportation system. Both desegregation and the 
school closing plan had forced them to organize their knowledge 
of facility conditions and capacities enabling them to identify 
those buildings best suited for middle school programs* 

Secondly, some administrators believe that desegregation 
had an indirect effect on middle school reorganization. Because 
of the increased space requirements necessary for middle schools, 
the general enrollment decline facilitated the middle school 
transition. Some adrninistxators believe that this enrollment 
decline was hastened by desegregation. Indeed, enrollment decline 
increased sharply in the 1976-77 school year (the year of the 
federal District Court's liability finding). Although signs of 
stabilization tppeared to take hold in 1978-79 and 1979*80, pupil 
lose at the high school level continued to be high. According 
to some Willow Hills administrators, this better enabled them 
to move the ninth grade from the junior high t chool level to 
the high schools. 

Desegregation else has been connected W Ji the newly 
implemented graded course of study. Once again, this is a program 
that the district wanted to Implement for some time. Some 
administrators believe that the district's financial condition 
and the necessity of committing resources to desegregation delayed 
the Implementation of this program. Willow Hills officials also 
believe that desegregation has affected the scope of this program 
by increasing the diversity among students within individual 
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classrooms. 

However, on* Willow Hills edminietrator Indicates that 
they ara attempting to us* tha gradad eoursa of study to anhanca 
education in tha schools and to "sail desegregation." According 
to this administrator, positive steps in the area of educational 
programing vera being used to demonstrate to parents that 
education In tha Willow Hills Public Schools is not just 
continuing but was, in fact, improving. 



Tha Costs of Desegregation 

Most Willow Hills officials do not find tha identification 
of desegregstion-related costs to be a particularly uaeful 
activity. According to tha Willow Hills Budget. Director, it is 
difficult to disassociate tha costs of desegregation from tha 
normal operating coats of running tha schools and that it would 
be almost Impossible to isolate desegregation's contribution to 
expenditure increases in 1979-80 and 1980-81. Nevertheless, 
a number of costs have' been identified, %'hile some of these 
appear as budget items, others do not. 



Perhaps tha most visible cost increases have been in the 
area of pupil transportation. These costs include both 
operational and capital outlay expenditures. The Willow Hills 
Budget Department did complete a comparison of 1978-79 and 
1979-80 traneportation coats. This is presented below in 
summary form. 

A Comparison of 1978-79 and 1979-80 Transportation Costs 

Operating Costs 



» 

Salaries and Banefita 
Supplies 

Purchased Service* 

Other 

TOTAL 


1978-79 
$3,338,928 
807,598 
1,446,656 
3,071 
$5,596,253 


1979-80 
$5,337,258 
1,597,173 
2,318,563 
(-13,065) 
$9,239,930 


Op ere ting Reimbursements 1,204,381 


2,114,693 


Net Cost 


4,391,872 


7,125,237 


Total Increase 




3,643,677 


Net Increase 




2,733,665 


Capital Outlay 


3,520,155 


1,742,286 


Capital Reimbursement 


0 


223,782 


*Thie figure represents 


a cost recovery 


item. 



Desegregation, however 9 it only pertly responsible for 
these cost increases. According to one Willow Hills official: 

It should be noted that the increase in expenditures 
reflects the impact of both inflation and expended 
transportation requir vents in 1979*80. The letter, 
while meinly due to desegregation also includes 
expended transportation to private/parochial school 
pupils e*ni additional specixl education transportation. 

To determir'- transportation operating costs on a pupil per mile 
basis would be extr«ely difficult in Chat pupils transported 
for different reasons often ride the seme buses. This difficulty 
results in part from the efficiency of the transportation system. 
One Willow Hills planner indicates that efforts were taken to 
assure that they did not "lose their special kids." According 
to this official, many districts under en order to desegregate 
develop a completely new transportation system that overlaps 
with existing services. Willow Hills attempted to integrate all 
the services at the start. Desegregation transportation thus 
became fully integrated with the district's regular transportation 
progrsm. 

School officials suggest two methods for determining 
transportation costs. First, the total transportation budget is 
pro-rated. Willow Hills officials assume that all rtgular 
student transportation is attributable to desegregation. This 
constitutes roughly 70Z of their total tr ^asportation. Based on 
this formula, total desegregation transportation in 1979-80 
would have cost $6,467,951; $871,698 more than their total trans- 
portation costs for 1978-79. Their net desegregation transpor- 
tation costs (including state reimbursements es revenues) would 
total $4,987,666*, roughly $609,000 more than their total net 
cost for 1978-79. 

The strong point of this approach is its simplicity and 
consistency. The difficulty arises from the feet that it results 
in high cost figures. In e memorandum entitled "1979-80 
Desegregetlon Costs" soother method was used to calculate 
desegregation-related transportation costs. Here, the net increese 



These figures would be somewhat reduced in that only 90Z of 
the district* t maintenance costs are related to educational 
services. Therefore only 63Z of their total maintenance costs 
are desegregation-related. In 1979-80, transports tion 
maintenance costs came to $1,042,774. Based on 90Z of this as 
educetion-related costs, the district would still attribute a 
total, of $6,394,958 as a desegregation cost. Maintenance costs 
in 1938-79 came to $829,777, reducing the total- transportation 
operating costs of that yeer to $5,513,456. 
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(±.m. 9 tha difference between the total Increase in transportation 
costs from 1978-79 to 1979-80 and tha 1979-80 increase In 
raveuues) vas usad to raprasant dasagragatlon transportation 
costs* 

This sacond approach ganaratas a conaervative astlaata of 
dasatragatlon-ralatad transportation costs* Bacausa tha district 
achieved graatar efficiency tha ovsrall increase in coat doas 
not raflect tha overall incraasa in servicaa. Indeed, school 
officials r sport that par pupil costs hava baan sharply reduced, 
avan though abaoluta costs hava incraasad* In 1978-79 Willow 
Rills transport ad roughly 18,000 studanta at a total oparating 
coat of roughly $5*6 million. In 1979-80 thay transport ad 
cloaa to 37,000 studanta at a coat of roughly $9.2 million. In 
a time of incraasss in inflation and fual coats tha serviced 
dlantala incraasad over 100% whila tha coats of servicing 
that dlantala Incraasad lass than 65Z. 

Secondly, this approach do aa not include das agregatl on- related 
costs incurred in 1978-79* New personnel were added at that 
tlaa. Although tha drivers ware released, soma of tha super- 
visory and clerical staff rmnained on board* Choosing the 
diffarance between 1978-79 and 1979-80 aa the basis for 
discriminating between deeegregatiou and non-desegregation-related 
coats thus locates soma desegregation-related costs in 1978-79 
as non-daaegregation-ralatad and includes them aa part of the 
figure with which the 1979-80 desegregation-related coata are 
compared. It should ba no tad however that this applies to a 
total of at most 15 amployeas, not an outstanding number in the 
context of a $9*6 million budget* However, it does reflect the 
tendency of this approach to provide a conservative estimate of 
dasagragatlon costs* 

Thare may, however, be a political raason for school officials' 
retlcsnce to disaggregate desegregation-related transportation 
coats* Tha Joint legislative Comlttee has bean reluctant to 
approve certain daaagragatlon-ralated Items. By not tagging 
their transportation coata as such, local offlclala may have 
avoided difficulties with subsaquant reimbursements in this araa. 

Willow Hills 9 Budget Director aaaerta that this is tha last 
yaar in which ha intende to compile a aaparate cost figure for 
dasagragatlon transportation. According to him, more than 
one yaar estimations cannot ba accurate* Thare is no baals, 
for example, to aasuma that transportation requirements would have 
baan thm same in 1980-81 as thay ware In 1978-79 avan if dasagra- 
gatlon had not occurred. Tha transition to middle schools also 
clouds the picture. 

Willow Hills offlclala are sensitive to tha political nature 
of school dasagragatlon coat determinations* According to 
Willow Rilla 9 Budget Director, thare la currently no Important 
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reason to disaggregate tha costs of busing for desegregation. 
He feels the costs would bs used by groups that have partisan 
lntarasts and that this would not serve tha purpose of desegre- 
gation. In tha future, however, a need for developing more 
accurate cost data sight develop if the state were found liable 
and ordered to share a portion of tha costs. Tha Willow Hills 
Budget Director hopes that should this occur, tha court would 
identify the relevant costs. He anticipataa considerable 
difficulty in arriving at cost figures agreeable to all parties. 

for 1979-60 Willow Hills computed the total cost of desegre- 
gation as tha net increase in transportation costs and the costs 
associated with the federally funded desegregation-related 
programs. However this approach raises certain questions. 
Specif icslly, it is not clear that one would arrive at a truer 
estimation of desegregation costs by naming federal end local 
costs (in that federally funded programs represent additional 
expenditures) or by subtracting local costs from federal costs 
(in that federal costs represent new revenues) . 

I 

Following is a summary of desegregation costs in Willow Hills 



Willow Hills Public Schools 
1979-80 Desegregation Costs 



General Fund - Pupil Transportation 
Increase in Revenue 
Increase in Cost 

Met Increase 



$ 910,312.22 
3.643.676.46 

$2,733,364.24 



Emergency School Aid Act 

Pupil and Community Assistance 
Safety and Security 
Compensatory Education 
Staff Development/Human Relations 
Media Relations 
Administrative Services 
Evaluation Services 



$2,757,820 
690,401 
1,510,008 



293, T40 
20,135 
60,841 
90.464 



$5,422,909 



Civil Rights Act 

Technical Assistance Team 

Staff Development/Human Relations 

Evaluation Services 



$131,918 
321,602 
20.046 



$473,566 



Summary - Operational Cost 
Local Funds Cost 
Federal Funds Cost 



$2,733,364.24 
5.896.475.00 
$8,629,839.24 
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This summery omits e number of costs that previously bad been 
considered desegregetion-releted. Multi-cultural curriculum 
development, for example, Is not included. This, however, 
remained at essentially the same level of service. Neither is 
the community information service provided by the district. Over- 
all, this budget tends to downplay the cost of desegregation in 
Willow Hills. 
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Hidden Cos ts 

Desegregation has resulted in a number of costs that do not 
show up as budget items. Administrators %re quick to point to 
extra hours chey put In preparing plans and taking the necessary 
steps for their Implementation. Those who worked on the planning 
c ommi ttee were still expected to fulfill their normal responsi- 
bilities. Beyond this, desegregation-related activities required 
considerable time in communications with line administrators 
such as principals as well as with the public itself. Hours spent 
at evening meetings were never officially logged or reimbursed. 

A second category of bidden costs related to desegregation la 
associated with the year's delay in implementing the plan. Prior 
to the stay, efforts had been taken to comply with the Federal 
District Court's order. Some of the support programs, including 
teacher-etudent orientation, had been Implemented during the 1978-79 
school year. However, vhen the plan was updated the following 
year it was necessary to make changes in student assignments 
requiring orientation for different groups of students end teachers. 
Supplies and materials had to be movsd again. Bus drivers who 
had been hired and trained had to be released in 1978. New 
drivers had to be trained when the plan was implemented in 1979-80. 
Also, a number of new and used buses parked for the 1978-79 school 
year depreciated in value without providing any service to the 
district, finally, there were 14 schools scheduled to close in 19/8 
that remained open, resulting in at least some additional 
operating costs. Whether these costs are properly attributed to 
desegregation is difficult to assess since the district was not 
specifically prohibited from closing schools that yaer. School 
officials, however, were concerned about the impact of any 
clos ing s on the case and refrained from making a decision for 
that reason. 

* 

The events surrounding the delay of Implementation reflects a 
peculiar dilemma school administrators may face with respect to 
desegregation and resource allocation. 'In the summer of 1979 
the court rebuked the district for not continuing its planning 
activities during the spring of 1979 for a potential fall Implemen- 
tation, from the district' » perspective, this critique was unfair 
from both a resource allocation and a legal perspective. In 
teas of the former, resources mobilized for a 1978 Implementation 
were essentially wasted whet the plen was deleyed. With the cese 
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on appeal, why should Willow Rills risk wait lag further ruourcu? 
Beyond chls 9 there are legal question* concerning their 
obligations during the period in which a stay is granted and 
as to whether taking affirmative action would have Jeopardized 
their appeal. Not preparing for a fall implementation was 
reasonable in both a legal and financial sense. By not planning 
though» they were left in a lese-than-ready position to implement 
should the appeals court find against them. This, too, could 
result in additional costs (e.g., overtime) as well as greater 
burdens on the system and raising the ire of the district court 
Judge. 

According to a number of Willow Hills officials*, the delay 
created a process which, though burdensome, also had some positive 
benefits. According to one administrator, not Implementing the 
plan in 1978 did not create en excessive burden. In his view, 
it waa easier to go back to something that was "known" than to 
move on to something that was essentially "unknown." According 
to another administrator, having gone through the motions for 1978 
Implementation paved the way for a smoother process in 1979. 
They knew how much material would have to be transported and 
how long this would take. This enabled them to ask the court to 
grant them approval to go ahead by a certain date so that excessive 
overtime costs could be avoided. Significantly the court's 
decision came prior to the specified deadline. 

Another cost of desegregation pertains to the legal fees. This 
includes fees for the district's attorneys, plaintiffs' legal 
costs, and the costs of the Special Master. Willow Hills officials 
believe that these expenses are minimal. Payments to the Special 
Master have came to roughly $17,500 over a three and one-half year 
period, split equally between the state and local defenuwits. 
This is considered to be much less than other districts. 

A third cost of desegregation is somewhat more problematic. 
This concerns the district's inability to pass a tax levy. Some 
Willow Hills officials believe that desegregation's unpopularity 
and the potential for trouble that it poaes have not added to 
the confidence Willow Hills residents have in their schools and 
is at least in part responsible for their inability to pass levies. 
School officials point to the success surrounding districts have 
had In passing levies.. They believe that ehls also is partially ' 
related to desegregation In that an adjacent district's failure 
to pass a levy could result in its inability to meet atate 
mlnlwf standards which could then result in annexation of the 
district by Willow Rills. Whether or not such ftara tare 
Justified, Willow Hills officials believe they were used by local 
school officials in nearby districts to help pass levies. This 
of cours~ has another indirect cost Implication in that annexation 
is one way in which Willow Hills could upgrade their tax base. 

j 

A fourth category of costs is related to the inability to 
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i 2?i S^'TTS 6 * 5°* :h * ir e «««PO««tion capital outlay. 
A. will be ^called, the ,t,t, board of education had recommended 
reimbursement at 100% o£ the calling prlca. Otherwiaa, thT 

afw^'aTthS?^" iSTreco^endation, 
.1™.!^ ?u , ^ r «*»b«r»—«nc la contlngant upon 
Wroral by the Joint Legislative Flaanc. Co-alt2a. ThS 
cwalttaa has not approved even tha 35X reimbursement for tha 
bnjaajurcba.^ In 1978-79 and Willow Hill, racalvad only partial 

ITf^T^ 06 du «« *» P«t, to tha fact that tha 
J - ! '** *• x ***«» , « appropriation waa m. 
and that no fund, vara contained In that appropriation for desegre- 
gation. Kara la ona example where tha timing of deaeareaaeia. %T 
lo«l and atat. budg.tary cycle, may bWcrLEd SduISf 
coat, for tha district. Had tha request baan mad. prior ~ -ha 
' J£?^*°« 'undTmight hav. baenln^luSed 

In that bill and monies allocatad in tha normal way. 

Willow Hilla offlclala believe that politics la at th. 
of their difficultly with tha Joint LegiEa^v. 

lv!J!f^f bU i T laclud * P^"i°8 state fundi for 
racial balanca busing." 

"hoo»£" r f 5 1 ff 1 L P ? 1 L t ° Ut that there « considerable 

"hoopla at tha Joint legi.lativ. Committee' a hearing on tha 

capital outlay reimburaement. Tha hearing waa covered by the 

local prats and a number of people complained to the joint 

SaT^T^f «£l "?? ° f -••rting that they did 

not want state funds allocated for th«ae purpoaes. Willow Hills 

J}*!!**? \? aib * r of k * 7 °"icida who taetified as to the 
district's financial difficulties. 

+ . Int 'I!* tla ? l3r ' Wmow H *^» officials employed a different 

E£E*Z? ° f th * lr ^"tingTLmbursement cam? 

before the committee; they sent no one to the hearing and the 

arttL^f ^ <W .^rowad. Operating coats! however, 
are "much less visible" than capital outlays. 

Aside from the obvious costs associated with not getting 
ZT^T^Zl thm 1°*** committee'e action haa placed other burdens 
on the system. In one case, uncertainty aa to tha status of 

ll^S^ 1 ? "T^" 1 *, a,W *»■ P«*hn.ing processes. 
Although the buses ultimately were purchaeed, open bidding 

ESSTZHH t0 , b !J! br0f ! eid *° d cf the process 

created additional hours of work for tha members of the trans- 

SUi t i^J??^? Mat ; Jolnt action exacerbated 

ttalr overall firwcial situation in 1978 and made their 

!"^^ Wl !j r "J* ct t0 *• "ate loan that much more difficult, 
ironically, the joint committee waa alao responsible for the 
loan approval. Currently, the capital outlay reimbursement is 
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tied up with eh* question of stmt* liability which is still on 
r«md bmfors thm Fsdmrml District Court. 



Thm Costs of thm Qumstion of Stmts Liability 

thm qumstion of how such ths stmts should pmy hms bssu m 
mmttmr of sobs dlmputs throughout ths cams. After ths stmts wms 
found Umbls thm city dsf endants argued thmt ths stmts should 
pmy thm full cost of dmsmgrsgmtlou. Willow Hills, thmy polntsd 
out, wms mlrmmdy overspending. Slgnlflcmntly, this wms mt ths 
time thmt Willow Hills wms still considsring m plmn thmt 
contained costly sducmtlonml programs. 

WUlow HUls offlclmls cleimmd thmt without stmts funding, 
sducmtlon In thm district would suffsr, hindering ths vindication 
of thm plaintiffs 1 constitutions' tghts. Bmcausm of thm 
constraints of thm stmtm lomn cor «ions, Willow Hills school 
offlclmls clmlasd thmt thm mddmd burdmn of dmsmgrsgmtlon would 
rmmult In m diminution in thm qumllty of sducmtlon. 

Thm stmtm rsspondmd thmt thslr finmnciml rmsponsibility 
was limited. Thsy polntsd out thmt Willow Hills wms ths primary 
wrongdomr and, for thmt rmmson, should bmmr thm primary burdmn 
of thm remedy. Any sharing of cost must rsflsct ths proportionats 
contributions of both parties. Since thm stmts wms a "paasivs" 
wrongdoer, failing only to rectify thm segregative actions of 
thm Willow Hills Board, it was not as responsible for the full 
costs of rensdying those actions •? Under no circumstances should 
thm stmtm bm required to pay for programs unrslatsd to thm remedy 
o* thm constitutional violation. As an mxamplm, ths stmtm cited 
Willow Hills 9 proposed for m rsmdlng program. Beyond thls 9 the 
stmtm claimed that requiring thmm to pay the total cost would, 
in effect, give thm Willow Hills schools s blank chsck which could 
induce financial lnmff iciency. Finally, thm stmtm asssrtsd 'chat 
Willow Hills had thm resources to maintain bmsic educational 
stmndmrds and implement dmsmgrsgmtlon. 

Willow Hills took exception to this interpretation. They 
argued thmt desegregation case law prohibited any diminution In 
educational stmndmrds and assarted thmt it was thm state 1 ? 
responsibility to assure not only thmt minimum standards wsre 
maintained but that there was no reduction in educational services. 
Citina Mllllken v. Bradley , Willow Hills officials smid, 

Thm Stmtm v s suggestion thmt it can only be required 
to fund a desegregation remedy order where thm local 
funding of such costs renders thm district unmblm to 
meet miniaum Stmtm mducmtionml stmndmrds is in dirmct 
and irreconcilable conflict with Bradley y s Instruction 
thmt "thm Stmtm hms an obligation not only to 
eliminate the unlawful segregation but mlso to insure 
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B>« Sixth circuit did not hold that th. D „.n„ 
of jducatlou should b. .Uowd to .Ink to 

stsodard sp.eifi.d by th. Stata JHI.r 
!«2««*»U7 h.1* that nTdSLut"" in 
quality of sduestlou should bo psrulttsd i7^,„ „, 
tUm*L* condltton'oT^liu^ srr. 

Joint or .^lllTS^ t ° rt ouI d 1 ^ lM ' ** PItael » 1 ' °< 

futtilf JtSTLTSS^: "V"" Usblllty. Ho 

a uu own taksn os ehcM msttsrs tines that tlas. 

th. dawgragntion budg.t. .I n this UauT Sfiei^-w . P . 
out th. plan r*uca. Jh. cla£»1or Sna^ciS riSS^SIT 71 ? 
quantly could ba nada on thaltat. xTS Jl^f tlUt SU ! ,, •* 
tiaa In which the dlatrlctvae f«J^ I ^T'x** d<la3r P rovided 
•fcrlMMf #-r„Jl7.i !** *°«ed to de.«gr«g«t« within 

•tringtat financial constraints. One* they had JuccaaafSiv 
don. .o, they could hardly argu. that th^ccSd not^d'to. 

Beyond this, it la interesting to note that tmldm t™* 

KAA fundad. If ESAA support does not continue these proarm? 
fight Warrant .tat. support. Indeed, Willow SuS^ad^klT 
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the court to order the state to pay for its proposed support 
program in both 1977 sad 1979. 

TWo points srs noteworthy concsrning this* First, partly 
as d rssult of ESAA, ths neture of thsss programs has changed. 
This is most evident with rsspsct to ths dropping of a multi- 
million dollar reading program. A large number of programs 
for 1980-61 vers not funded at all. Should the stmts be found 
lirble and asked to pay part or all of these costs, it would be 
paying for programs whose design was based, at le^t in part, 
on the requirmsents and availability of ESAA funds. Had the 
stats bean found liable prior to Implementation and the award of 
ESAA funds, thsss programs might very well have been different. 
Secondly, the amount of state support might likely be related 
to the amount of support provided by ESAA. The district has 
shown that it can desagregate at the level of support currently 
supplied by ESAA. This Is reinforced by Che fsct that Willow 
Bills 9 long-term dassgrsgation budget is based on the total 
amount of ESAA support. In this context, they would be hard pressed 
to justify state support in sxesss of this amount. The delay, 
in effect, permitted for a maximum level to be, to some extent, 
inadvertently set for the smount ths state might be required to pay 
in the future. 



Another aeries of coats concerns what the Special Master in 
Willow Hills tet*is "investments. 11 These pertained to efforts by 
local businsss aud religious groups to secure en orderly and 
pescsful Imp lmentation of the desegregation plan. A coalition 
of Willow Hills buslnassas collected roughly $350,000 to help 
prepare the coosunlty for desegregation. This coalition also 
received a small amount of ESAA support for these purposes. The 
business coalition sponsored a major promotional campaign stressing 
the poeitive aspects of desegregation in Willow Hills. Signifi- 
cantly, the Willow Hills Chamber of Commerce is now using quality 
of the schools to try to attract new businesses to ths district. 
Religious groups also gave frealy of their time to be on the 
streets and In the schools as well as providing other types of 
support for desegregation. 

Labor unions also played a role in preparing the community 
for desegregation. A teachers' strike app eared imminent at this 
beginning of thm 1979-80 school year. Meetings took place between 
union officials and members of the business coslition as well as . 
between the SpeclAl Master and union officials. Eventually, an 
semen t was reached and a strike was averted. 



are considered by school officials, ss well as othsr msmbsrs of 
ths community, to be legitimate dassgrsgation costs in that they 



Hidden "Investments" 




show up aa budget items, they 
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greatly f«dlit«t«i th. ord.rlv lnm1 _ 

ora«riy laplmtnt.eton of the plan. 

VI. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Judg.tary coocarna ««d« • JS?!^L , g ^* 8 ! tlon flMnc «- 
Specifically, co.t cowJewtio^/^ Urgt plctur «' 

^-innovatione. I n Willow Hill. *k «Pen.iv, educational 
•Ifnif leant .ctKmTSta^ii! ** *?* took So 

W"t, the court lnd^citJ^rr^; d€ "«" 8 * tlon 
con.ld.rod part ot^UtS* dM *f r *«*t*on coot. war. to b. 

proca... ft,., th « court^SoSifd^Li! t0 

clewifiad aa daaagrnati^ralirl! S cc,t « th *t war. to b. 

that education* Pro^^^ot i Jt^'J* jud8 «'« 

end that char war. of ••condarr d «««S*«*»tiou co.ta, 

th. l»pl TO tation of . S2 2~ ^c^p.^n ^ 

^hio^p^X^d 51" ^-^t of th. ranady 
dotauadlolt iSiJXf on TP 0 »*<**» to provide 

there wa. conoid.^ confu-l^f P™* 0 **^. Although 

•tat.', initial .uSm™^ ^ *• WUlow Hni «' «* tbT 

period of tin. Priory S^/^^^^lti^ f or a 
to taka . long, h,rd looflt^r b^' J"!. 1 " - rt ^«» *« 
control and raduc. ^andiM f0 ? *f forta w «« to 

Uinad ov.r th. budgiSrTJ™ e 2l < ^ ,chocl °"ici*le aain- 
* inancial 4Utic*£?ZJZ Si*? ^ t0 dMl th. varioue 
end control co.ta JTL."^ otSaa^^ 0 ^ 

for p35Li"S^J? 8 "5L?2 dM€ « r ««*tion coat. ««. not ua.d 
•ti|« of th. rawdr forJi!^!! *' "P*^^ in th. initial 
to co**ly with ST^rSSS^nSSr-*^ ** bo " d «£«•■ 
effort, uar. «d. to pro^.^^Info^SoT MJ ° r 

b.«.«ad. to con.ol2.;. ^SSlf £ "df?"' S ?* C:U1 «»va 
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school officials would have to disaggregate desegregation costs. 
Soma method would have to be developed to Identify the 
percentage of students bused for desegregation purposes. 
Ironically, the district's efficiency may come back to haunt it 
in the sense that its efforts to integrate the transportation 
system may have restated in additional desegregation costs 
being marked by increased efficiency. This may make it more 
difficult for the district to clearly identify a fair share for 
the state to pay. 

Although budget concerns were of some Importance in the 
decision to eliminate the proposals for educational programs, 
there is no evidence that budget considerations were the determining 
factor in the design of the student reassignment plan. Here, 
school department personnel were motivated by some nou- financial 
factors: the requirements of the court order, the desire to 
minimise transportation time and distance, and the attempt to 
maintain this principle in a consistent manner. Efforts were 
made to keep the plan cost-ef ficient. These efforts, however, 
vera constrained by other considerations. 

The interesting P' <nt is that Willow Hills has a very cost- 
efficient plan. There is some evidence which suggests th?' 
there may not have been much difference between the costs he 
competing transports^ .on proposals. Comparisons were not computed 
(except for the leaked "minority" plan which was thought to be 
flawed). At one point though, school officials indicated that 
they could not determine whether another plan might be less 
expensive. One implication of the Willow Hills story may be 
that an attempt to maximize efficiency within the parameters of 
non-f liafc rial constraints may be an effective way of achieving 
cos t-e* 1 ic iency . 

This attempt to maintain efficiency within the limits of 
other constraints can be seen with respect to Willow Hills 1 
approach to school closings. Although school officials claimed 
that closings were on the books prior to the court order, the 
advent of desegregation provided a context in which closings could 
be implemented with less severe political repercussions. At 
one point in fact, the savings resulting from school closings 
were included in the desegregation budget submitted to the court. 

While desegregation provided a context in which to close 
schools, it also constrained the ability to realize maximum 
revenues from school closings. The necessity to maintain equity 
in the transportation plan prohibited the closing of older 
schools located in predominantly black sections of the city. The 
desire to have an elementary school located near a child 9 s neigh- 
borhood also constrained the school closing policy. Most 
importantly, the ability to close schools was constrained by the 
requirement that all schools fall within the court-approved 
racial balance guidelines. 
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There la no simple school closing formula In any of the sices 
we have visited , School official* suit learn to deal with 
multiple considerations simultaneously and decisions are often 
made on an ad hoc basis. This vas the case In Willow Hills as 
well. However from the outjet, these criteria were clearly 
stated and the multiple concerns were synthesized In the planning 
for school closings., This contrasts sharply with Riverton, 
for example, where the multiple issues of facilities planning 
and desegregation surfaced five years after the district began 
the desegregation process. 

' °™ <luestlon raised by the case of Willow Hills concerns 
how school officials were able to comply with specific court 
orders (as well as fulfilling their own stated goals ail criteria) 
at the same time that they maintained a cost-efficient program. 
A number of factors contributed to ^his. The court's clear 
position on what constituted legitimate desegregation costs and 
the requirement that cost data be supplied with each submission 
helped reduce confusion. The board's compliance and willingness 
to faithfully implement court orders provided a context in 
which school officials could work in good faith. The super- 
intendent's directive that necessary financial resources be 
Identified sensitized school officials to differing options and 
financial possibilities. The capabilities of the staff itself were 
up to the task. 



Bach of these factors, no doubt, played some role. Cumula- 
tively, they added up to a situation in which local officials, 
cognizant of financial concerns, were developing a plan for a 
district about which they had a good deal of knowledge. Willow 
Hills officials are quick to point out that designers of all 
the plans submitted to the court were long-term school employees 
who had an In-depth knowledge of the system. In this sense, it 
is interesting to note that desegregation was well coordinated 
with other programs implemented during the past two years; most 
specifically, the middle school transition and the graded course 
of study. 

One further way in which desegregation has contributed to a 
more coordinated and efficient approach to the delivery of 
school services concerns the district's transportation system. 
Early In the process, efforts were made to cooperate with the 
Willow Hills City Transportation Association (WHCTA) to provide 
part of the transportation required for desegregation. WHCTA 
officials were, however, very cool to these initial overtures. 
Recently, however, the idee has been proposed again and WHCTA 
officials appear to be somewhat more responsive. This is 
attributed to three factors: the successful implementation of 
the pUn; the "softening" of certain "hardliners" on both the 
WHCTA Board and the board of education with respect to the 
desegregation question; and new faces on both boards. Whatever 
the reasons, this illustrates how successful implementation of 
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desegregation has lud to further administrative innovations. 



Lass than two years af tar tha implementation of a district* 
vide remedy school officials in Willow Hills feel that the major 
problems of desegregation are behind them. The only dissonance 
in this regard occurs in connection with their support programs 
and the attvpt to continue to garner ESAA funds for these. 
The lesson of Willow Hills may be that a lack of conflict may 
make desegregation lass expensive. 
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seem often to be in Jeopardy. Staff members' policy recommenda- 
tions In controversial matters sucn aa desegregation oust somehow 
steer between elements of the board and community which baliave 
that desegregation effort* ait lagging and othar elements which 
baliava that desegregation haa gona too far. 

In an important sense divisions within tha board raflact 
daviaiona within tha community. School-oriented intaraat groups 
abound, and tha madia, whila aupportiva of good education, ara 
quite capable of indapandant criticism. Tha board goaa out of 
lta way to aolicit community raactiona to proposed policy 
daciaiona. Evan budget hearings go far beyond the perfunctori- 
ness found in most citiaa; citizen commants and citizen input 
to goal identification are activaly sought.^ Citizen input on 
matters related to daaegregation reflects wide disparities of 
^tawpoint. 

Among top-level school officials there also ara divisions 
of opinion. However, those differences ara carefully contained 
and ara overlaid by ganuine r^ide in tha school system, and by 
a sense of relief that Lakeview has thus far escaped tha malaise 
prevalent in other cities. Moreover there is not much time for 
opinion or reflection, for there am endless crises which must 
be addressed. Many of them grow out of board actions. Soma are 
laaa than earthshaking, but still consume time and psychic energy. 
On one racent occasion, for example, a board member who had 
worked on bahalf of daaegregation attended a high school play. 
The casta was not integrated. A minor tempest resulted, and it 
cost several top-level administrators soma anxiety and some tine. 
Other issues are more complex; often they result in the appoint- 
ment of administrative task forces whose members must neglect 
their regular duties in favor of whatever study or project has 
most recently been precipitated by some faction on the board. 
Indeed on each of our visits there was a crisis afoot, evidenced 
by last-minute preparations to meet some board-imposed deadline. 
Thus the relative affluence of Lakeview 1 s school system has not 
bred lethargy and contentment, at least at the central office 
level. Administrators often depict themselves as embattled, 
endeavoring to protect and enhance Lakeview 1 s educational programs 
in the face of disruptions and obstacles originating at federal 
or state levels, in the courts, among community groups, and on 
the board itself. But the response to outside challenges seems 
to be one of prodigious effort rather than immobilization. 
The executive level ok the school system is marked then, by 
both affluence and stress. 

The Lakeview Public Schools currently serve more than 
60,000 students— about one-third less than the number served in 
1970. Majority-minority proportions today are about 40Z-60Z, 
whereas the proportion was just the reverse before desegregation 
began in the early 1970s* (An increasing proportion of the 40% 
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Ksjorlt? population Is immigrants whose native tongue Is not 
English; consequently eha whole ranga of issuas associated 
with bilingualism and biculturalism art increasingly severe.) 
School officials attribute the decline in overall enrollment, 
as well as the diminishing proportion of majority enrollment, 
largely to desegregation. 

The overall annual school budget is approximately 
$200,000,000. Federal funds provide 10Z of the total; state 
funds provide 30Z; local taxes pay for the rest. The school 
district is fiscally independent, in that the budget is not 
subject to review by local municipal officials. However, tax 
limitation statutes recently have resulted in frequent appeals 
to— end reviews by— a state financial control board which is 
empowered to review local school budgets before authorizing 
tax levies exceeding the statutory maximum. Lakeview school 
officials claim to detest having to go through the appeals 
process, but they have rarely managed to avoid it in recent 
years; perhaps the appeals process is less painful than the 
budget cuts which would be necessary to avoid it. 

The superintendent's most recent budget message (to the 
board) includes a number of phrases which reflect the district's 
financial condition. On the positive side, 

[The proposed budget] will enable the continuance 
of all present program offerings. Class size will 
remain manageable and may even improve. The services 
provided in special education. . .will continue but will 
require more local funding. The planning for middle 
schools and the necessary staff development will keep 
moving forward, as will the long range educational 
plan... 

Lakeview continues to be the exception in urban educa- 
tion. All programs remain intact and students are 
achieving at pr above national norms in nearly every 
case. Where weaknesses are noted, the materials, 
supplies, and teachers are there for remediation. 
The program for gifted and talented children continues 
to grow and increase achievement levels of elementary 
and secondary pupils .... 

...Evidence of progress surrounds us. , The.. .school 
buildings are in excellent shape — well maintained and 
educationally operational. Children have the books, 
supplies, toachars, and class else that promote 
optimum learning. Building by building is being 
updated to meet the requirements of a modern learning 
environment. • . . (superintendent's budget message) . 
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On the negative side, salary increases, inflation-driven price 
boosts, soaring energy costs, and mandated programs are taking 
their toll. The superintendent pointed out that "For the past 
era yean we have bean able to cut taxes, but the pressures of 
inflation and the requirements of mandated programs have erased 
the gains made/ 1 Thus the latest budget was a hold-the-line 
budget wherein declining enrollments were reflected in commeu— 
•urate staff reductions, and inflation-based increases were 
largely absorbed by cost-cutting measures. In this budget, as 
in its recent predecessors, cost-cutting has largely been a 
matter of marginal reductions and efforts to contain cost 
increases; dramatic cuts such as teacher layoffs and wholescale 
school closings have been avoided. 

The budget process^ itself is quite straightforward. In 
the spring directors of the districts programs (e.g., element- 
ary education, vocational education, facility services) prepare 
their budget requests. Normally the requests are simply incre- 
mental, taking into account such matters as enrollment changes 
and adjustments in staff-student ratios. There is no site 
budgeting, although each principal receives an enrollment-based 
amount for supplies and materials. In the summer the budget 
requests are reviewed in terms of estimated Receipts. Adjustments 
are made and a proposed budget later is sent to the board for 
its review. Following hearings and board approval in the fall, 
any necessary appeals to the state financial control board are 
made. By the end of the calendar year adjustments necessitated 
by the action of the financial control board are made, the tax 
rate is set, and the budget is adopted. 

A special feature of the budget is that it is adopted on a 
calendar year basis. While this period coincides with the tax 
year for local property-owners, state revenue are provided on a 
July-June basis and federal revenues are based on the federal 
fiscal year (October-August). :?hus, for the 12-month period 
which begins on January 1 local revenues can be predicted with 
some certitude, but state revenues for the second half of the 
year (July through December) are uncertain until after the 
legislature has met and appropriated funds sometime prior to its 
June adjournment. Federal funds, of course, are reasonably 
certain for the first nine months of the Lakeview schools' 
fiscal year, but for the last three months the actual amount of 
federal assistance is dependent upon matters not clearly fore- 
seeable at the time the Lakeview budget is prepared and adopted. 
Thus, the district 9 s budget, while clearly Intended to be a 
financial management plan, incorporates some calendar-based 
uncertainties which may # require or permit periodic revisions. 

Ex a mi nation of the current Lakeview budgets does not reveal 
much about the magnitude or significance of desegregation. 
True, the superintendent's budget message contains a reference 
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to "continuation of progress toward a unitary school system." 
Scat tared among tha 140+ pages of budgetary Information one can 
find occasional references to desegregation* related activities. 
For example, the Intergovernmental Relations Office, with a 
budget of $130,000, Initiates and monitors federal programs which 
Include ESAA. The Health end Social Servicer Department lists, 
as one of its functions, enforcement of court-ordered pupil 
assignments. She Transportation Department request is accomp- 
anied by a note Indicating that whereas past increases were due 
in part to desegregation orders, the most recent increases have 
been for special and vocational education. There is a $25,000 
item called "Cost of Implementing District Court Orders"; no 
detail Is provided, though it is noted that two years previously 
the budgeted amount had been over $200,000. Included among the 
20 pages listing federally-assisted programs is one page reflec- 
ting ESAA fund? amounting to $1.2 million. But there is no break- 
out of overall desegregation costs. 

The obscurity of the budget's references to desegregation 
Is largely an artifact of the statutorily-prescribed way in which 
budgets are built and presented In Lakeview (which is not dissimi- 
lar from that of other cities we studied). But it also is 
symptomatic, we believe, of a deeply-held and widely-shared desire 
by school officials to downplay desegregation- related events. 
In the first half of the 1970s desegregation had had a profoundly 
divisive and demoralizing effect on the school board and the 
community. The issue was itself conflict-laden/ and its reso- 
lution had necessitated externally-imposed changes in a school 
system accustomed to managing its own affairs. The school 
officials with whom we talked did not want .to rekindle old aggra- 
vations related to desegregation. Moreover they fervently wished 
to be free of court supervision. This Is not to say that they, 
or the cosnuxtity for that matter, wished to return to the old 
segregated ways. Rather* their view seemed to be that the task 
of desegregation had been onerous, that it had been discharged 
competently, and that now there were new problems and prospects 
more deserving of attention and efforts. But desegregation- 
related events which transpired shortly before the beginning of 
our study meant that problems associated with desegregation were 
again to becone major agenda items. These events were preoccu- 
pations during the period of our study, and at the time of our 
last visit still had not reached a point of resolution. 



II. DESEGREGATION THROUGH 1979 

Court-ordered desegregation came to Lakeview in the nLu^l970s, 
following years of all-out legal resistance by board attorneys. 
A plan prepared under court auspices (rather than by the defend- 
ants or the plaintiffs) was ordered. That plan wan essentially 
a racial balance and student reassignment system which used 
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ve zoning and pairing techniques and which necessitated sub- 
stantial additional busing. (The proportion riding buses rose 
from 17Z to 40X.) The plan also included affirmative action and 
staff development components* There were no educational components 
(«.g. f magnet schools, compensatory programs). The early emphasis 
on racial balance evidently led to the belief that a unitary school 
system was one in which all schools were alike in terms of ethnic 
composition. It was not until shortly before our visit that the 
court declared that the creation of a unitary system required 
more than that. 

Once it became clear that desegregation would have to proceed, 
there was widespread community resolve to accomplish desegregation 
peaceably. Implementation of the court-ordered plan proceeded 
smoothly and without community violence. As several people 
pointed out to us, the success did not necessarily reflect changed 
attitudes toward racial matters; rather it represented a decision 
to comply with the letter of the law. Reports from the implemen- 
tation period suggest that schools officials tended to view dese- 
gregation as an intrusion which was tolerable because it was 
legally required. No one with whom we spoke viewed the events as 
an opportunity for pursuing educational reform and improvement. 
Neither did we find any sense that desegregation had been resisted, 
evaded, or delayed. Once ordered, desegregation simply was to be 
accomplished as expeditiously as possible, so that the whole matter 
could be put behind. A recent Lake view Annual Report does not even 
mention the fact of desegregation. 

However, by the fourth year of desegregation it began to 
appear that the student assignment system developed for Ldtkeview 
would have to be reviewed in the near future* Earlier the court 
had agreed to a temporary moratorium on student reassignment, on 
the grounds that a period of stabilization would be desirable 
following the initial dislocations caused by desegregation. How- 
ever, the moratorium was about to expire. A court-appointed 
monitoring group reported that some Lakeview schools were out of 
compliance with the initial desegregation order, in that the per- 
centages of white students was too high or too low. Some of the 
apparent non-compliance was due to changes in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the neighborhood populations, resulting In racial balances 
that were outside the agreed-upon standard (* of the cityvide 
average). However, other non-compliance was problemated/ln that 
its presence or absence depended upon whether one usecKthe cityvide 
average that prevailed at the time the inital desegregation 
order wes Issued, or the citywide average prevailing several years 
later when the percentage of majority students, i.e., white 
students, had declined substantially. 

• 

Additional pressure for review of pupil assignment procedures 
stemmed from concern about declining enrollment and the possible 
need to close schools. Evidently Lakeview had no school closing 
policy. A building utilization committee had been established to 
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consider ways of approaching the probltm of ixctifi space. The 
court- appo la t ad monitoring commission urged the court to take 
steps to ensure that decisions on school closings would not pro- 
ceed without reference to the requirements of desegregation In 
Lakeview. Late in 1978 the boar* directed its already-estab- 
lished desegregation task force (composed of school administra- 
tors) to prepare a report "on the need to recommend changes, if 
any, in existing pupil assignments." The task force was to 
consider changing population trends , the work of the school 
building utilisati o n cosnlttee, and maintenance of educational 
program quality. The task force* s report was 10 go to the board 
of education* which was to submit its recommendations on pupil 
reassignment to the court by late Spring, 1979. 

The task force's report indicates that additional criteria 
were deemed important by the task force itself. One was finan- 
cial. "Minimising cost" and "minimizing equipment and fuel 
\ requirement" were listed high among the list of criteria consi- 
dered by the task force. Another criterion was classically 



bureaucratic: disruption was to be minimized in terms of changes 
ift program, changes in student assignments; and community de stabi- 
lisation. The "minimal disruption" criterion seemed to reflect 
the task force membfts' view that substantial reassignments 
were neither necessary nor desirable. Speaking to necessity, 
the task force report prominently quoted the Supreme Court's 
Swann language: 



Neither school authorities nor district courts are 
constitutionally required *o make year-by-year adjust- 
ments of the racial composition of student bodies 
once the affirmative ducy to desegregate has been ac- 
complished and racial discrimination through official 
action has been eliminated from the system (Task Force 
Report) . 

Evidently task force members believe that their constitutional 
duty had been discharged. Their review of enrollment revealed 
"surge j " in the long-time pattern of decline whenever there was 
a court order requiring student reassignment. Such surges were 
seen as undesirable—perhaps because they aggravated all of the 
problems associated with enrollment decline (school closings , 
staff layoffs, lost state aid, heightened per -pupil costs, etc.) 
and perhaps because the decline was most acute among white students, 
thus threatening the stability of desegregation itself. 



The task force's report presented information about specific 
schools which had been claimed to be out of compliance with the 

court's guidelines. In some casus the claims were countered; in . 
others possibilities for minor remedial adjustments were outlined. 
The implicit premise was very apparent: localize and minimize 
changes in student assignments, while still maintaining compliance 
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with the court. There wes to b. no grand revision or overhaul 
of the existing plan. Nonetheless the raport did include a 
sketchy outline for an entirely neir student aasignment system 
which featured parental choice and an enhanced array of educational 
options. Such a plan, it vaa suggested, night serve as a nodal 
tor tha entire nation. However only a "conceptual" outline was 
presented; details were entirely lacking. 

Responding to the school board's mandate that student re- 
asslgnaent planning be coordinated with the school building 
utilization committee, tha .task force presented options for 
reassigning students from 12 elenentary schools which had been 

t^tSSll " C * ndidaC " for cl°«ing. The options were designed 
to conform to the court' j racial balance criterion. Some 
required additional busing. 

1979 F !ii°!?V t ! r ! Ce±P 5 ° f taak £orce re P° rt February, 
1979, tha board of education scheduled forums in which community 
input was solicited. There waa strong opposition to school 
closings. In April, tha board voted to close only four schools, 
reassigning students from these schools along the lines suggested 

SL^J.J? 2"*" BU 5 t 5* board w *» dissatisfied with 

the staff work _t received. Clearly there was board opposition 
to school closings: only four (of a possible ten) were to be 
closed, and the board adopted a resolution that it would not 

itH^L 00 "/? 00 , 1 ' f ° r thr " yearS * Consc i°*s of the financial 
implications of keeping excess schools open, the staff was directed 

to provide data on the net savings in overall costs 
achieved as a result of these closings , including 
any additional transportation required. These com- 
putations should address the possible alternative 
uses for the facilities no longer in use as ele-~ 
nentary schools. Staff is also directed to seek 
alternate means to achieve the cost savings pro- 
jected as a result of the recommended closings of 
other schools (minutes, board of education) . 

Furthermore, even the closed schools were not to be razed or 
boarded up. Buildings used at less than 30Z of capacity were to 
be studied in temp of possibilities for multiple occupance. 

2 S S € i^* 1Ctt i!S^ S ' br *"* staf £ indicated savings ranging from 
$100,000 to $200,000 for each of the closed schools.) 

The beard also was displeased, it seems, by' what it took to 
be the piecemeal and ameliorative strategy of the task force. 

»re comprehensive approach was sought. To that end, the staff 
was directed to "begin an indepth study of citywide demographic 
trends and vital statistics to identify the numbers and residences 
of future school populations." Further changes 'in pupil aasignments 
were to be delayed until the demographic study was completed- 
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that would not occur until the 1980 Census results were available. 

The desegregation npnitoring commission apparently viewed the 
board 9 s actions ss a stall aimed at delaying correction of social 
imbalances which were developing in Lakeview's schools. 

School closings and student reassignments required -court 
approval, and so in May 1979 the task force report, the board's 
' action, end the monitoring concision's views went to the district 
court for hearings and decisions. The ensuing weeks set the stage 
for the tense and tumultuous events that were unfolding during the 
period of our study of Lakevitw. 

III. DESEGREGATION, 1979-80 

Court hearings L* the summer of 1979 focused on the board's 
. cision* on school closings and" student reassignments for 1979-80. 
In a July opinion and order, the court approved the closings. 
However, soma of the student reassignments proposed by the board 
(to produce balance in several out-of-compliance schools) were 
rejected by the court, which preferred the recommendations made 
by the monitoring group. Once again then . Lakeview involuntarily 
we* subjected to a, court order. 

The coyrt went -on to make soma other observations about 
desegregation in Lakeview. First, it noted, reassignment of 
students di4 not, by itself, satisfy the district's affirmative 
duty to eliminate the vestiges of segregation and ^o establish a 
unitary system; Establishment of radii balance in the schools 
was only a starting point. Other elements might Include the 
, hiring, training and assignment of teachers, administrative 
support, extracurricular activities, physical facilities, and 
"cultural orientation." Based upon the proposals submitted by 
the board, reports of public hearings preceding those proposals, 
and subsequent hearings before the court itself, the judge con- 
cluded that 

there may be some misunderstanding or failure of 
perception concerning the scope of. the affirmative 
duty which the constitutional requirement of equal 
educational opportunity has imposed upon the defen- 
dant school district. There is such a consistency of 
reference to the [racial balance] guidelines as to 
suggest' chat an adherence to that ratio in each school 
building ia an adequate compliance with this court's 
mandate. That clearly is not the case. 

...What is important is the educational experience 
provided for each student in the school system during 
the time of the thriteen years of exposure to it. The 
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alternative high school urograms, creation of a staff academy, 
and mastery learning programs. Also included in the report of the 
sp*~ial committee were data on connsunity input which had been 
9 -jicitad during the planning process. The report clearly was 
attended to provide a basis for future discussion and action. 
Perhaps it did so; at least the superintendent referred to it in 
his next budget message. However, attention to "Lakeview Schools 
Look to thti Future" quickly was eclipsed by the fall-out from a 
second board initiative which had been launched following the 
court's 1979 order. 

In view of the court's r jfusal to approve the board's decision 
delaying further reassignment^ , a new Pupil Assignment Task Force 
(PATF) was created by the board. A staff committee, its charge was 
to prepare a study of reassignment possibilities. Its work was to 
,be done in light of the demographic projections being conducted 
jy the special committee, and particularly in view of the court's 
encuox .ment of the idea of "natural integration.'* Evidently the 
PATF was to try to identify neighborhoods which could be removed 
from the artificial pairings and adjunct* arrangements whxch had been 
devise - years earlier when desegregation first began. The PATF 
eventually identified about a dozen schools which could be removed 
from the special pairings and added to the number of areas defined 
as naturally integrated. These changes would result in a net 
reduction in the number of students bused, and in commensurata 
financial savings. However, since removing one school from a pair 
usually left the other one segregated, there was a ripple effect: 
new rezonings and pairings had to be created, and a new adjunct 
attendance area also was created. Unfortunately for the task 
force, several of the ripples were felt in the politically powerful 
and articulate* Oak Knoll section of Lakeview. When the board, 
following its custom, scheduled hearings on the PAIF recommendations , 
residents of the Oak Knoll section turned out en masse. Newspaper 
accounts of the hearings reflect vocal condemnation of the task 
forcey In addition to the opposition from Oak Knollers, there was 
opposition from parents whose children were reassigned from one 
school" to a closer school; evidently these parer^s felt that inasmuch 
as their children were being bused anyway, they preferred stability 
to change, even if a shorter bus ride was the payoff. Whil* there 
was support from some quarters, the general tenor of the hearings was 
that the task force had gone too far and that its p~oposal3~-made 
in the name of furthering natural integration and justified on both 

♦"Adjuncts" are neighborhoods with no schools. Students in 
such neighberhooda are assigned to schools in a way designed to 
foster racial balance. Unlike neighborhoods whose schools participate 
in the "pairings" assignment system, adjunct neighborhoods must 
part^dpat in busing throughout grades 1*6. 
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With these small-scale accomplishments in hand, the steering 
committee then proceeded to address two monumental problems. First, 
in view of the court's apparent invitation to come forth with a 
definition of a unitary school system, the committee proceeded to 
create one. Fifteen criteria or standards had been devised at the 
time of our last visit, and they were then in the process of refine- 
ment and community review. The standards clearly went far beyond 
the narrower conception (racial balance) which heretofore had 
prevailed in Lakeview. Second, in apparent opposition to the PATF s 
strategy of minimizing disruption, and in further apparent opposition 
to the community protests that even the PATF's recommendations were 
too disruptive, the steering committee attempted to devise an 
entirely new student assignment system. Proposals fo* redrawing 
attendance areas were under consideration late in the fall, and 
there were hopes for a December presentation to the board and com- 
munity. PATF members were observing all c this with mixed feelings. 
While supportive of the steering committee's aspirations and admiring 
of the enormity of the effort being put forth, they anticipated an 
Immense community uproar. Perhaps their own more modest and less 
disruptive proposals of the previous spring would emerge again. 
The situation represented, to our way of thinking, a classic con- 
frontation between competing views if organizational management. 
On the one hand were technocrats who sought to minimize turmoil, 
who adopted an ameliorative stance toward problem-solving and who 
presented proposals representing a high level ( of technical competence. 
On the other was a group of reformers who attempted to be responsive 
to community input, who thought about problems in terms of larger 
contexts of policy and change, and whose familiarity with the day co 
day workings of J large school system was limited. 

While all of this was going on, the school system, of course, 
continued to function. Budgets were prepared; funds were obligated; 
programs were launched and terminated. Our goal was to identify 
the financial components of these activities insofar as they pertained 
to desegregation. 



IV. DESEGREGATION COMPONENTS 

In the following sections we discuss relationships between 
financial considerations and desegregation with respect to (1) 
faculties, (2) pupil assignment "and transportation, (3) affirmative 
action, (4) staff development, and (5) educational components. 
While our descriptions are based in part on the events reported 
above, they also encompass information gleaned from conversations 
with Lakeview officials engaged in the regular routines of school 
system management. 
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Facilities 
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schools, demographic trends, creation of a definition of a unitary 
school system, development of a new pupil assignment strategy, and 
proposals for educational enhancement. However, as nearly as we 
could ascertain the committee thus far has failed to address the 
school facility issues (new construction and school closings) 
which figured so prominently in the committee's own birth. 

The court has played a particularly anomalous role in all of 
this. The initial court-ordered desegregation plan focused almost 
exclusively upon the matter of achieving racial balance through 
pupil reassignment. No attention was given to the Implications of 
school closings and school openings, though it soon became apparent 
that court approval would be required for such events inasmuch as 
they had implications for racial balance. It was not until 1979 
and 1980, when presented with requests for such approval, that the 
court indicated that school closings, school openings, and desegre- 
gation might be examined in terms more comprehensive than mere 
racial balance. 

But the court was rather vague in specifying what these terms 
might be. At best, the court had sent out some unarticulated clues. 
One, according to an official within the school system, occurred 
early in the desegregation process when the district had proposed 
to build a replacement school at a site which would permit closing 
of some older and racially-isolated schools. The replacement 
school would be naturally integrated. However, protests from the 
affected neighborhood led the court to scuttle the proposal, we 
were told. Second, the court had approved the construction of the 
new Hilltop Secondary School which would serve an area of the city 
which was predominantly minority and whose resident children other- 
wise would have to be bused for both their junior and senior high 
school years. (Later it became apparent that racial balance in 
Hilltop could be achieved only by stretching the racial balance 
guideline, or by busing in some white students.) Third, the 
court had indicated that it wanted schools which would foster natural 
integration; this preference had led to the PATF and the ensuing 
uproar in early 1980. 

, Collectively the court's actions seemed to indicate approval of 
the neighborhood school concept. Schools in naturally integrated 
neighborhoods were to be encouraged. Schools could be built in 
neighborhoods which did not have them. And where neighborhood 
schools already existed, they were to be preserved. All of 
this could be accomplished under the guise of desegregation, the 
court appears to have believed, through adjustment in the pupil 
assigtnent system which assured that students would attend 
neighborhood schools for at least some portion of their school 
careers. But the technical and political problems of im Pl«m*<« 
that belief were becoming increasingly apparent in 1979 and 1980- 
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Ironically then, the court appears to have perpetuated the 
traditional Lakeview approach to school facilities (i.e., build new 
schools in growing neighborhoods, and renovate old schools). 
Thus continued capital expenditure is being encouraged. School 
personnel* accustomed to such expenditure, supported by the neigh- 
borhood beneficiaries of new construction and renovations , and 
cognizant of protests surrounding proposals to close schools, have 
thus far not developed a long-range policy which accommodates the 
demands of the court and the neighborhoods, on the one hand, with 
drastic enrollment decline on the other. Latial efforts to deal 
with the problem have brought no resolution of it. 

School officials and board members, sensitive to the school 
and co mmun ity dislocations caused by desegregation, are not eager 
to precipitate the further problems which would be triggered by 
substantial school* closings or by refusal to build new schools and 
renovate old ones. So long as funds continue to be available for 
these purposes, there seem to be no problems which absolutely 
demand resolution. Moreover, it appears, desegregation serves to 
mask the economies which might be accomplished by school closings. 
This occurs in three ways. First, and most obvious, students from 
closed schools cannot simply be assigned to the nearest open school; 
their assignment must be predicated upon the demands of racial 
balance, and hence may encail substantial transportation—which in 
turn involves both financial and political costs. Second, in an 
apparent effort to limit the feasibility of establishing segrega- 
tion academies, the board has decreed that closed schools cannot 
be sold or leased to competitors which might establish private 
schools in former district schools—thus limiting the potential 
income from school closings. Finally, to tlie extent that school 
officials are correct in their contentions that desegregation itself 
has prompted enrollment decline, that decline simultaneously has 
created financial slack that may have postponed the day when the 
inefficiencies of excess space will have to be addressed. This is 
possible in Lakeview because, in contrast to other cities which are 
heavily dependent upon ADA-based state aid formulas, Lakeview 
derives most of its revenues, from local property taxes. In growing 
Lakeview, substantial revenue increments are produced each year. 
As revenues go up and enrollment goes down, sharp rises in per 
pupil expenditures are possible, and the incentive for major cost- 
cutting devices (such as school closing) remains low. 



Pupil Assignment and Transportation 

The desegregation plan initially ordered by the court was 
little more than a student assignment system designed to produce 
racial balance at all schools in Lakeview. Three types of reassign- 
ments were utilized. The first — !, rezouing"~was accomplished by 
redrawing the boundaries of school attendance areas so as co maximize 
racial balance within each area- Previously these boundaries had 
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sometimes been drawn to foster segregation; now they were redrawn 
to foeter desegregation. About 30 % of Lakeview's elementary schools 
were desegregated using this technique; In these schools the propor- 
tion of white students fell within the limits required by the court. 
Transportation was not required for students attending these 
"naturally desegregated" schools, except in cases where the popula- 
tion was so sparse, or the attendance area so peculiarly-shaped 
that walking distances exceeded one mile. The second technique 
utilized "adjunct" attendance areas. In these areas there was no 
neighborhood, elementary school. Students residing in the adjunct 
areas were assigned to attend some other school where their presence 
would contribute to racial balance. About 20% of Lakeview's elemen- 
tary schools were desegregated through the use of adjunct assign- 
ments; about 10% of Lakeview's elementary students lived in the 
adjunct zones. Transportation usually was reqired of these students 
inasmuch as the schools to which the students were assigned usually 
vere at considerable distance from their home neighborhood. The 
thixi 'technique established school pairings. Pairing* Involved 
wo schools whose combined student membership fell within the court's 
racial balance guidelines, even though each school itself was 
segregated. Students from both schools attended one of the paired 
schools for grades 1-3 and the otuer for grades 4-6. Transportation 
often was required; students would be bused for either the primary 
or intermediate grades and would be in their neighborhood schools 
for the other grades. About one-half of Lakeview's elementary 
schools were paired. 

At the junior and senior high school levels pairings vere not 
feasible. Here rezoning and the adjunct attendance areas were used 
to achieve racial balance. Particularly for students living in 
adjunct areas, transportation was necessary. 

Available figures indicate that about 27% of Lakeview's 
students are bused for desegregation each year. Another 14% are 
bused because they participate in special education programs or in 
citywide schools such as those offering vocational education, or 
because they live too far from the nearest school. The annual' 
transportation bill currently amounts to $7.5 million , or 4.5% of 
the total operating budget. About two- thirds of this amount, or 
$5 million, must come from local sources. State transportation aid 
covers the rest. It is not clear whether the proportion of busing 
costs attributable to desegregation is perfectly correlated with the 
proportion of students who are bused for desegregation. The per pupil 
costs of "busing for special education students are very high .due to 
the need for specially-equipped buses, specially-trained personnel, 
and long routes. The transportation department reports that 21% of 
busing costs are attributable to the 5% of students who are classi- 
fied as special. (However, the local burden is not that high 
because the state reimbursement rate for special education trans- 
portation is much higher than it is for ether categories of trans- 
ported students.) Students who are transported for desegregation 
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Like Zhm reassignment committee which prided it, the' PATI 
was interested in finding ways of reducing tran^rtasioncosts. 
It successfully did so in the case of Hilltop, whose opening would 
result in the ending of transportation for more than 1,500 students, 
albeit at the risk of coning perilously close to the court-esta- 
blished limits of racial balance.not only at Hilltop but also at 
the school which Hilltop students formerly had attended. Thus there 
was the risk of court disapproval , or of the need to do still more 
reassignment in the very near future. Nonetheless the transporta- 
tion saving was impressive ($2OO,0O0-S30O,00O) and it was widely 
publicised. Moreover, in the event that Hilltop was found to be 
out of compliance, there was a potential adjunct area which could be 
created at a location not too far from Hilltop, hence minimizing 
time and distance traveled. Unfortunately for the planners, the 
crea happened to be vocal add politically powerful, and the resul- 
"San^prdtests helped scuttle the task force's proposals in other 
areas. >in several of theie areas the proposed reassignments clearly 
were designed to reduce dime and distance of travel, and hence to 
reduce transportation costs. But, as noted previously, the parent 
protesters were not much interested in reducing time and distance 
for their children. If children were to be bused, parents indicated 
that they preferred the status quo over a change in destination. 
Once again then (with the exception of proposals relating to Hilltop) 
school pfficials gained no ground in their quest to reduce trans- 
portation costs. 



Putt differently, cost reduction was an avowed but largely un- 
used determinant of decisions pertaining to student reassignment 
in Lake view. Cost reductions _ doubtedly were possible. But the 
district's financial position was not so severe that cost reductions 
had to be accomplished at any political price. Evidently both scnool 
officials and parents wanted to minimize disruption, and were 
willing to tolerate concomitant excess costs; indeed the PATF's 
limited attempts to foster reductions in transportation through a 
realignment of portions of the old assignment system provoked the 
wrath of both the community and the board.. Thus the trade-off 
was clear: stability of the assignment system would be purchased 
at the price of higher- than-necessary transportation costs. 

It is not possible to calculate the magnitude of these costs. 
The reasons for the impossibility ere largely technical, and we do 
not pretend to fully understand them. However,' we caught glimpses 
of the complexity of the problem. One already has been alluded to: 
transportation costs are not disaggregated by function (after-school, 
vocational,, distance, special, desegregation, etc.). Even if they 
were, there would be great variations within functions, depending 
on such matters as routing, density, and time and distance factors. 
Second, reduction in the numbers transported is not necessarily 
commensurate with -cost reductions. This was nicely illustrated 
in the case of Hilltop, where its opening resulted in the termi- 
nation of transportation for 1,500 students. But the buses still 
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vtrt not described to us as desegregation costs, per se. 
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Despite successes registered through 1980, district officials 
expressed pessimism about being able to meet additional goals. 
Much 6t the pessimism vas : based on social and economic factors 
beyond their control. Continued enrollment decline had sharply 
cue the number of openings available for new employees. The number 
of minority trainees in higher education programs was falling off. 
Moreover, the minority employment levels already attained exceeded 
the proportion of prospective qualified applicants in the local 
labor market, which evidently had been scoured by district recruiters. 
, Thus, while district administrators were rightly proud of their 
accomplishments in affirmative action since the court order years 
ago, they thought it unlikely that they could continue to meet 
goals set before current conditions were foreseen. It is not yet 
clear how the Lakeview district's affirmative action efforts will 
respond to these new conditions. Thus, there is no way of ascer- 
taining the financial determinants or consequences of the response. 

Staff Development: Human Relations 

The initial court-ordered desegregation plan required the 
creation and implementation of a staff development program empha- 
sizing human relations. Such a program was deemed to be important 
in helping children adjust to the stresses of reassignment and in 
helping to avoid or prepare for any disruptions that might accompany 
desegregation. After helping staff members prepare for these initial 
problems of implementation, the hunan relations development program 
was to be a continuous one aimed at (1) resolving desegregation- 
related problems identified at the school building or system level, 
And (2) training new members of the staff. 

Responsibility for the human relations development program was 
lodged in a special office of human relations (OHR) which was charged 
vith the task of helping to identify needs, providing trainers, 
approving building-level training proposals , and providing material 
for reporting to the court. The office's orientation can be gleaned 
from the language of a report recently prepared for the board of 
education: 

Court ordered integration meant some change for all schools 
in the Lakeview district. Schools found themselves dealing 
with increased diversity in customs, habits, language, and 
learning patterns. Success in coping with these differences 
has varied with the experience and the quantity of trans- 
ferred personnel. Students involved in school changes as a 
result: of integration faced adjustments beyond any they had 
previously experienced ; consequently the need for careful 
planning for school adjustment sometimes was compounded for 
oany children. Helping students move from a social pattern 
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tight specialists (parent and teacher trainers), to provide 
released time for teachers* and to purchase supplies and materials- 
Training needs were to be identified on an individual, building- 
level, and system-vide basis, and were to be addressed in ways 
which would help teachers engage in self-renewal activities 
designed to combat the stresses and problems they daily encoun- 
tered—stresses and problems partially related to the advent of 
desegregation in Lakeview. Federal officials viewed the application 
with favor, > but felt that the funding request was excessive. 
Eventually a negotiated award of -$150,000 was agreed upon, permit- 
ting the employment of four of the proposed specialists* 

A' second E$AA-supported staff development project was oriented 
to the improvement of skills, /and attitudes pertaining to student 
reasaignments at the elementary school level. Training activities 
were to be offered to parent?, bus drivers, and teachers; the 
training was to be designed to improve communications between 
distinct and culturally different neighborhoods, to help 'develop 
identification with' new schdols, and to ease the problems of 
transportation. Activities were to be site-based, and assisted 
by three central office personnel. Federal officials liked the 
project, providing funds for 90Z of the initial $150,000 requested. 



Until the 1979 court order Lakeview school- officials , as we 
have indicated, were inclined to downplay the significance of 
desegregation and limit its scope to the areas of pupil assignment 
and staff development. School district publications, including 
the budget and various public information documents, scarcely 
mentioned the fact of court-ordered desegregation. The district's 
instructional programs .tended to be described without reference to 
desegregation per se. The basic posture of the district's staff 
seems to have been that instructional programs were initiated and 
maintained simply because they were educationally sound, not because 
they were necessitated or inspired by desegregation. 

However, when one turns to the district's applications for 
'federal assistance, a rathsr different picture comes into focus. 
In the face of opportunities for sizeable federal aid under the 
Emergency School Assistance Act, district officials are able to 
identify significant educational program needs associated with 
desegregation. According to a recent proposal for federal 
desegregation assistance funds "desegregation efforts influence 
every educational decision." Desegregation had Caused an exodus 
of affluent families, along with concomitant state aid. The 
exodus helped produce higher concentrations of poor families within 
the population served by the schools. Declining enrollment 
resulted in, an older teaching staff; many of the older teachers 
were not equflpjfed to deal with their new student clientele. 
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The school Hoard greeteu the proposal with considerable 
skepticism. Their questions, and staff members 1 answers, were 
essentially as follows: Would initiation of the program create 
a future budgetary obligation? ESAA funds had been requested 
for five years, and might not be available after that. Who 
would pay for transportation? ESAA would no£. Costs to the 
district would be shout $75,000 for transportation. Perhaps 
parents could pick up and drop off their children. (Later the 
district decided on the latter option.) Did not the program 
contribute to inequality of opportunity, inasmuch as some appli^ 
cants might be denied access on the basis of race? And would 
not the participants in tho program have an educational advantage 
over those denied admission? The program is only a pilot 
effort designed to provide experience for distri t personnel- 
And maybe it could become self-supporting through fees. Isn't 
this just another government take-over? Tru*, a hazard. Why do 
%a have to call it a "magnet" program? Because of gove^n^ent 
regulations. Isn't the prire tag ($4,000 per child) precv 
steep? Start-up costs are high. Haven't we had all-day kinder- 
garten enterprises before? Not integrated ones, and not in high 
schools. Isn't this inconsistent with our prior position Uiac 
kindergartners should attend their neighborhood school? Thexe are 
educational benefits .... (board meeting) 

The board voted to approve the proposal, and it was submitted 
to Washington in December, permitting ample time to prepare for 
beginning the program in the fall. But there were delays in 
Washington. Despite a favorable review of the proposed program 
and budget, approval was not received until the summer—too late 
to begin the program in the fall. Thus, it became necessary to 
renegotiate the budget to reduce it to a half-year program. It 
then was scheduled to begin in January, 1981. We found no clearer 
example of a desegregation-related program whose existence was 
tied to the availability of funds. 



Dropout Prevention Program 

ESAA support for a dropout prevention program has been soli- 
cited and received ever since court-ordered desegregation began 
in Lake view. The dropout problem is aggravated, district officials 
claim, by desegregation. The rate is alleged to have increased 
after desegregation began, ev^ently because of reduced neigh- 
borhood and peer pressure to wtay in school, because heightened 
home-school distances provide increased opportunities for skipping, 
and because home-rchool commmication is lessened. To combat 
-has* problems Lakeview officials have devised a program which 
identifies dropout-prone students and then provides these students 
with special services designed to encourage their continued 
school attendance. 
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To deal with these desegregation-inspired problems, Lakeview 
officials had devised a master learning model which emphasized 
the identification of critical skill requirements and the selection 
and use of appropriate. instructional strategies and materials. 
Initially developed under the auspices of ESEA Title IVC grants, the 
program later was supported with ESAA funds. For 1980-81 Lakeview 
sought ESAA funds amounting to $375,000. Project officers in 
Washington felt the request was too high, and cut the award to 
$200,000, specifically disapproving of two specialists who were to 
be employed, as well as certain clerical costs. 



Follow- the- Child 

Lakeview officials were able to identify 68 students in the 
school system who would have been eligible for ESEA I compensatory 
education programs had they not be?n transferred, der court- 
ordered desegregation to schools which did not offer Juch services. 
ESAA regulations permit the use of ESAA funds to provide comparable 
compensatory education programs for such students. Lakeview 
requested "100,000 under this authorization, proposing to use it to 
replicate the ESEA I services that were no longer available to 
certain students. Washington officials first rejected the request, 
saying that they had insufficient information to demonstrate 
•ligililiqr for follow- the-child funds. Evidently the necessary 
information subsequently was provided, for an award was made at 
roughly 60Z of the requested amount. 



Additional Requests 

Additional ESAA funds were sought for other small-scale 
educational programs and, as previously noted, for staff development 
activities. Overall the district sought $2.2 million in ESAA 
assistance for 1980-31. Funds approved amounted to $1.2 millici. 



V. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Half-a-decade after it was mandated, desegregation remains an 
unassimilated feature of the Lakeview district, subject to occasional 
but futile rejection efforts, uncomfortable enough to divert atten- 
tion from other problems, still capable of evoking painful memories, 
still requiring outside monitoring, and still earning transfusions 
of temporary federal assistance. That, at least, seems to be the 
view of the system's top policymakers; we did not ascertain the 
extent to which desegregation is "working" among the studen-s who are 
supposed to be its principal beneficiaries. 

During the period of our observations. of Lakeview, major efforts 
were under way to alter the accomodation between the constitution- 
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climate it is not too surprising that desegregation proceeds without 
reference to either its financial costs to the school system, or 
Its financial benefits. Neither the costs nor the benefits are 
clearly discerned. In that respect at least, accommodation to the 
constitutional imperatives is unencumbered in Lakeview. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this research was to Investigate the manner in 
which the budgetary process affects the design and Implementation 
of desegregation plans. Our working hypothesis was that there 
were a number of possible strategies for desegregating urban 
schools (Poster) , and that the selection of particular strategies 
would be, at least in part, a function of desegregation planners' 
perceptions of costs and of revenue availability. That is, we 
expected that desegregation planning would reflect financial 
considerations. 



Our assumption was inspired, in part, by the work of 
Dye (1966) and others who found that policy outcomes were much more 
strongly associated with economic variables than with political 
ones. We were aware that during desegregation litigation school 
districts frequently assert that desegregation is a terribly 
expensive proposition requiring outside financial assistance. The 
courts, responsive to «uch claims, sometimes order defendants to 
submit cost statements. In Mil liken v. Bradley II the Supreme Court 
sustained a coirt order directing the state of Michigan to reimburse 
Detroit for some of its desegregation costs. (Midway through our 
research the board of education in our home city, St. Louis, told 
the U.S. District Court that a limited desegregation plan would 
cost $22 million; the court promptly ordered the state of Missouri to 
pay one-half of that amount.) A pilot investigation (Colton) 
had turned up examples of desegregation budgets purporting to show 
program components and costs. "Enlightened" policymaking at the 
state and federal levels seemed to be money-oriented; the Emergency 
School Assistance Act, Massachusetts' Racial Imbalance Act, and 
Wisconsin's Chapter 220 all appeared to offer effective financial 
inducements to desegregation. Undoubtedly we also were influenced 
by the familiar contention that urban education woes are partly 
attributable to lack of funding. To the extent that desegregation 
complicated these woes, it seemed reasonable to assume that 
financial constraints would be felt in desegregation planning. 

However plausible our initial assumptions may have been, they 
received little support in our field studies. Except in the case 
of ESAA- funded components, desegregation plans appear to be little 
affected by considerations of cost and of revenue availability. 
Other determinants are far more potent, as shown in the preceding 
sections of this report, where we presented our findings, city by 
city. 

In concluding tnis report we offer some preliminary summary 
observations. They are no more than that, i.e., preliminary. 
Additional work will be required in order to assure that the 
observations are adequately grounded in data and to develop further 
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schools are higher than normal, bu^ that fact does not deter 
ef fores to establish magnet schools. 

**He are not suggesting that the residual financial problems 
created by demand-processing techniques are unimportant. They 
impel resource mobilization efforts, shifts in resource allocations, 
and management techniques that would not otherwise occur. In 
homely terms, desegregation affects a school system's budget 
much as a new child affects a family budget: the financial 
ramifications of the addition probably have little to do with the 
decision to accept the addition, but that decision has major 
financial ramifications nonetheless. The ramifications are dealt 
with after the new addition arrives. 



Varieties of Desegregation 

Among the four cities we examined there was vide variation m 
the types of desegregation plans which were implemented. Lakeviev's 
was simplest (at least until very recently) : desegregation v 
meant racial balance in the schools and at the staff level. Desegre- 
gation was oriented to those activities. Moreover, once the task 
was seen to be necessary, it was accomplished swiftly and on a 
system-vide basis. Desegregation, like bitter medicine, was to 
be swallowed and dispensed with as expeditiously as possible, 
without prolonging the agony. Willow Hills displayed a similar 
orientation, but it added pedagogical components which were more - 
extensive than those in Lakeview. It also included a massive school 
closings component, thus resolving an excess capacity problem 
that might have been much more difficult to resolve under other 
circumstances • 

Desegregation was far more complex in Riverton and Thornton. In 
both cities school improvement efforts — particularly the establish- 
ment of magnet schools— were deemed to be essential concomitants 
of desegregation. In both cities management reform—particularly 
in information gathering and processing capacities — accompanied 
desegregation. Both cities received large infusions of ESAA 
money. School facilities planning has become a central feature 
of the desegregation process, albeit belatedly in Riverton. 

Desegregation, in short, was relatively simple in Willow Hills 
and Lakeview; in Riverton and Thornton it was relatively complex. 
Higher levels of complexity appear to be related to higher levels 
of cost. Magnet schools, with their lowered student* teacher 
ratios, their needs for specialized facilities, and their trans- 
portation demands, are far more costly than the simpler reassign- 
ment systems used in Lakeview and Willow Hills. 

Because desegregation techniques vary so much from city to 
city, comparisons of "desegregation costs" among cities cannot 
be simply made. Desegregation means one thing in one city, some- 
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Short-Tern and Long-Term Costa 

In addition to changes in the conceptualization of desegre- 
gation within particular sites, changes occur in terms of the 
costs of particular components. In both RiVerton and Lakevlew, 
for example, there were substantial expenditure* for security 
pro gram s when school desegregation started. Later however, security 
programs were curtailed and expenditures were reduced. Institution 
°* * «ajor busing program also can produce cost surges: both 
Lakevlew and Willow Hills elected to purchase large fleets of 
naw byses, necessitating a substantial one-time capital expenditure, 
(Thornton and Rivertou, until recently, avoided this by 
relying on private contractors for much of their busing,) Magnet 
schools also have high "up front" costs for renovation, supplies, 

«taff development; once the schools are operating the costs 
*r •u»c*iains them are somewhat lower. While some costs. decrease, 
others may Increase. In Thornton, for example, desegregation 
was sought in stager, each stage necessitating additional 
e xpend itures for new programs and additional transportation. At 
the time of our study, Lakevlew appeared to be heading toward an 
expanded conception of desegregation which may have the effect 
of precipitating new desegregation-related costs. 



Disjuncture Between Desegregation Planning and Budget Planning 

Every district operates in terms' of an established annual 
budget cycle. Several months before the beginning of each fiscal 
year budget requests are prepared at departmental, or divisional 
levels. Then the requests are reviewed and consolidated by top 
level managers and the board of education. In some cases outside 



in detail and sophistication, there is a fixed annual cycle. 

However desegregation planning initially occurs without 
rafarence to that budget cycle. The planning schedule is driven 
f jj actions initiated by the defendants and/or the plaintiffs, 
and by the vagaries of court calendars at the district, appeals, 
and Suprmae Court Ifvels. Major initiatives or adjustments in 
the desegregation plan then, may occur at any time, and they 
may have budgetary consequences which require substantial and 
abrupt adjustments in budgets which already have been adopted. 
Sudden Infusions. of desegregation-related money (particularly 
grants fro^BSAA) may further alter a district's financial plan. 

As desegregation becomes more institutionalized, the planning 
process comes to be more rational and financial considerations, 
especially in those districts that are facing fiscal problems, 
tend to play a larger role in the planning process. Budget 
I people play a more central role in estimating the costs of 
various proposals and their Impact on the district's long-term 
financial picture. However, the ability to maximize resources 
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Lack of SoghlstlcatlgB in Coat Analg ia 

Sophisticated financial anai-c.-to v. » _ 
throughout the educational D^IJS ST?? 

attention in recent veara r7 \ Despite all of the 
phenomena, thecal Sta^/I! 8 "! bud * etin 8" *>d related 
calculated Sr/ ^ ^^^; ti0 ^ - a ««U are 
are no different ril^i. ^ * "•■•W'agation programs 

lacentl^SIculf^^o!!^: n ° ted there 18 littla 

factor: desegregation^ D «ir^I ?° WeVer there is an additional 

who nave fwis sysrSiir ? •« desi8ned by 

the plan, were designtd under co^ . a- 
sAriaajra *« ra not fi™ nclaI L^"I * ua cn « court's 

gation planninrLskfor^w!? ^ In Thornton the desegre- 
not finanSaTp^^LL "on^ fi^^r^ 
analysts involved in planning! ffld lf ™!^ ! financial 
that that district's 5 probabl y is no accident 

for f jLiu pwnrp U rt s J itlve> and ° f dubious • 

including EslTgrl«» »J " obmiln 8 assistance, 

P^rt^frtfUctSg desegregft!™ ^"I elab0r "* bud8e " 
of these budgets euMeete S^J^fc ^? Bo™"" our review 
of federal re^aMonftLf £ "fleet a clearer understanding 

dif f«#.„tl„ i ! "*° of local "lasegregetion costs. Put 

oesegregaclon.. Phenomenon Is not unique to 

Difficulties in Cgsj = Effectlyene« 5 Calculations 

-anag««t f J^he^i^" 0 ," ° £ ""tionality" in financial 
Conceptually 1 : Z ^iT^^rtST 
and than alternative technique^ f or aX^f £ ar, 1 8 P ecified . 
compared in terms of theiTcos^s ilfS^i ^e goals are 

* goal specification. £ matters JSaSa Prere J uiSite 

neither snecificartn*, Jr related to desegregation 

la best Suit ™2 a8reeaen i raa 7 be possible. The problem 

achieved. For ' £. lists £' f^ 1 ™ 3 ? f , the * oal t0 be 
the schools BuTfoi^- a V ? g0al was racial balance in 

w«. Jn«ricab5 l^ ta fjl ^V** g ° al ° f racial balan « 
a«iricaoj.y linked to other goals: minimization of white 
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flight, maintenance of political support, and program Improvement. 
Thus the Thornton plaintiffs contend that the defendants' busing 
program was inordinately expensive; racial balance could be 
achieved at much less cost through a simple pairing program. 
But the defendants argue that their busing program is cost- 
. effective because it contributes to a multitude of goals. More- 
over, the defendants contend, short-term racial balance is of 
little value unless the conditions causing racially-disproportionate 
enrollment declines can be redressed. There is, in short, 
fundamental disagreement over tha nature of the standard against 
which cost-effectiveness judgments are applied. The result is 
disagreement over the effectiveness of resource allocation 
v decisions. 

A similar problem exists i.n Blvert<w- *?h*rs th^ plaintiffs 
are attempting to define desegregation in terms of 11 educational 
equity." If they are successful, increased expenditures in 
the area of educational programming are likely to follow. 
Significantly the court has thus far been reluctant to admit 
\ the plaintiffs 9 concerns as part of the desegregation case, even 
though matters of educational, quality are Inextricably tied 
to Rlverton's effotts to engage in facilities planning. In 
Lakeviev, by way of contrast, the court itself recently has 
urged the district to broaden its conception of equity. As 
conceptions broaden, cost-effectiveness calculations will become 
Increasingly complex and controversial. 



Disconnected Budgeting 

None of the sites we visited had budget systems that routinely 
provided record* of desegregation costs and relate revenue 
sources. In Thornton statements about desegregation costs were 
generated on an ad hoc basis, tailored to suit the occasion. 
River ton was similar, although in that city the statements of 
purported costs were even more primitive than in Thornton. 
During the period of our observations in Lakeview there was no 
evidence of any calculations of overall desegregation finances- 

Willow Hills came closest to being an exception. At the 
design-of-remedy and Initial implementation stages relatively 
elaborate "desegregation budgets" were constructed, thanks in 
part to a court order requiring s*ch a construction, and thanks also 
to the district's willingness to make a good faith effort at 
compliance with the order. However oncef the implementation phase 
was launched the motive for creating desegregation budgets 
disappeared, and Willow Hills officials tpld us that they did not 
intend to continue the practice. (Ongoing litigation concerning 
the state's responsibility for paying for desegregation costs 
may serve to renew Interest in computing such costs, particularly 
if there is a court order directing state payment. Then, of 
course, it will be necessary for the district to compute the bill. 
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If the stat* subsequently challenges the bill, the ensuing 
hearings should provide an unusual opportunity to consider the 
true costs of desegregstlon.) 

..»«. ^"f 8 5° compute desegregstlon costs Is not simply a 
US ! Ji.il 6 V! lBt "" t - Institutionally desegregation Is 

ITLi. ^HF* Pr ° CMa that iC M7 be a "chnical impossibility 
to com up with an accurate picture of costs. Funds come from 
federal, state, end local sources, and not all of them are 
JSS i!J cordla8 t0 Programmatic purpose. There are conceptual 
Sf f t^"" t00 ' !*« P«*°d of time, for example, stould 

f£JZE?l °5 * SCh001 ^ be d «P™ciated? ^ * school is 

222/?. ^comltant to desegregation, how does one compute the 
savings In enerstv. raaintPnanra. « a maaiiec 

IS!! 1 ^/S?'! 4, Which ° f its C01t8 «• "tributable to desegre- 
gation and which. to Improved educational opportunities? How 

calculate the time Investments of school officials engaged 
in managing desegregation? If a bus carries some students whT 

SI SSflf 5" r "?^ "f 5008 ' 31,(1 othfirs who «• bused because 
the walking distance is hazardous or too far, how should the 

costs of that bus be allocated? And so on. e Desegregation costs 

arise in many contexts, and often cannot readily be disaggregarad . 

Desegregation-related revenues and cost reductions are similarly 

complex and elusive. Thus, in the end, desegregation budgets " 

may not even be possible except when predicated upon a group of 

substantial and ultimately-arbitrary assumptions and definitions. 

But that is true of most other school-related programs too. 

UncalcuJated Costa 

Officials in each city made a point of noting one substantial 
but uncalculated cost: the time which they themselves had to 
allocate to desegregation matters. There is no question but- that 
these allocations are very substantial. The rime devoted to 
planning, trouble-shooting, mobilization of community support"; or 
litigation matters, must amount to hundreds upon hundreds of hours 
in every district. Some of this time undoubtedly comes out of 
the personal lives of administrators, (one reported working into 

SldfJ-iT "T*? 8 J 0 ?"' faail7 to meet some legal 

deadline;. Much of it also comes from tasks left unattended. We 
neve no way of ascertaining the worthwhileness of these tasks. 

Desegregstlon and Pr ogram Pevelap win. 

_ 4 D ~«8J«8»tion was used as a pretext for improving education 
or initiating new types of educstional programs in all of the 
sites we visitsd. This Is most evident in Thornton where the 
desegregation plan was built around new educational programs, 
particularly magnet schools. Currently Thornton school officials 
are attempting to develop early school centers. The creation of 
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magnet schools also was a central component of Riverton 1 a 
desegregation plan. Such schools now educate roughly one- third 
of the students In the system. Educational programs continue to 
be an Important component In Riverton' s planning efforts. The 
long-term facilities plan includes components for mini-magnet 
programs in some of Riverton* s schools to attract students back 
to the district. Willow HiT.s* initial desegregation proposal 
contained a number of alternative educational programs. They 
were proposed to fulfill una educational function of Improving 
scNjoI programs and the political- legal function of delaying 
implementation o£ a desegregation plan. Although these alter- 
native schools were not Implemented, other educational programs, 
including a multi-million dollar reading program, were included 
in a plan ultimately approved by the court. However, the district 
was released from specific responsibilities in this regard 
when it shoved that it could not afford '! of the proposed 
programs. This is probably the clearest example ve found of 
a substantial portion of a plan being driven by financial 
constraints. Lakeview, the first of our sites to desegregate, 
wao the last to tie desegregation to program Improvement; however 
with the initiation of lr.s early childhood centers, Lakeview 
now has joined the other -dties in connecting desegregation and 
program changes. 



School Closing s 

Desegregation provided a context for closing schools in three 
of our fouf sitas. In financially well-off Lakeview, there was 
no need to cloae schools despite the fact that there was a 
precipitous enrollment decline. In Willow nils school closings 
were coordinated with desegregation. From the time a decision was 
mad. to comply with the court order, administrators juggled the 
three conct-ne of facilities planning, transportation and fulfillment 
of '2 court's order. A somewhat different pattern occurred in 
Riverton. There, school closings were Included 'with the development 
of the system-wide plan. Good information was not readily available, 
r "waver, end there was considerable confusion as to whether or 
~ot the designated schools were even the ones that were being 
closed. In contrast to Willow Hills, wJv/re facilities planning and 
desegregation occurred simultaneously ar part of the Initial 
planning process, In Riverton only school closings *nd desegre- 
gation took piece as part of the Initial planning process. Facil- 
ities planning did not emerge until the district was well into 
the desegregation process. As a result, Riverton officials are 
In tas difficult position of attempting to juggle two planning 
systems. The court is suspicious of this to the extent that 
particular facilities rl*na appear to undermine components of 
the system-vide remedy plan. ' 

The financial significance of sunool closings was widely 
recognized. Closings' permitted cost reductions and improved effi- 
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school building, experience of a particular 



The Role of ESAA Fimri« 



JhS^S:ce^J^!. Wa ? ° f C0MldarMl « Torrance in Willow Hills 
woere, because of fiscal constraints, only a very small local 
coaaitaent was provided for educational prograaTanTsupport 
services. ESAA enabled the district to aaintSn Sat 

^b^H^^'v^ " be released ' However Sf reined staff 
members then had to be deployed in a manner dictated by ESAA 

m«Tis off h i!LT ln the po3itions ^<™*>™ 



State Aid Which Does Hot- a-m 



„i-~? Ut ? t ' J ? anclal ald Pfograaa inhibited rational financial 
planning for ,'eaegregetaon. The principal component ofs?Sl\id 

tEftSf atUd * nt mU ~ lt r " h ' er *» p«^rcosis? ta aus 

l^SJ^JT a " iacu " ed « " "hen a aajor uUS ing systea 

is introduced or when aagnet schools are introduced, the whole 
financial burden falls Upon local taxpayers-who are not SSelv 
to he enthusiastic about new spendinTvhich is basld on coSt 7 
ItelllL f a Ih ° nit ?! l0Cal burd « D «■ ^en worse two 

or^J^fL S " te , a i d £aCt0rS ' Flrst » transportation aid is 
E^currS * Tr^rr n ^ b " iS ' a year SESK the Lpens. 

had IHoS'iJ^h^ < E" ° f the Thornton 
naa to come up with the entire additional aaount of transportation 

S toT orc^ur B : Ct °J *? that year. "InothM 

by SbratL Jj th * tr * n «P ort ^°n Prograa designed 

*L2T2^ ^ ^ * Var7 one.) Second, as a 

SIS wil I*?!? !f* " C0ntr01 tecr "— in pnblic siding, 
there ws, . lid on the aaount of increase in the state reiaburfe- 

wai^^« d f!. trlC 1 t C0Uld Clala; Bhll « th « lid eventually was 
waived, there was a long period of uncertainty associated with 

SLITS: JJFJf dif£i « ltiM • -uttered 2 Willow tm,, 

where state officials resistad district efforts to sec re special 

Z ££L? ST 4 ? inCrbaa,d C "-P-t:ation costs, in only 
one district-Riverton-wa. there state aid for meeting costs 
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associated with the educational components of desegregation plans. 
The state pays for educational components and reimburses a 
substantial portion of the district's transportation costs. 
However low legislative appropriations have reduced the state's 
share of these costs over time. 



Cooling Out the Casta 

Desegregation orders typically are greeted by emotional 
declarations that remedies are very expensive, or that the 
district's financial condition is so bad that outside help will be 
needed if there is to be an effective remedy. However once the 
necessity of desegregating has been accepted school officials 
move rather quickly toward de-emphasis of costs. In Lakeview and 
Thornton school officials, evidently sensing tne divisiveness and 
non-productiver of cost-based objections to desegregation, see 
no purpose in & .caining . ctention to costs. The courts, after 
all, have been quite clear on this: if there is not enough money 
to add the programs necessary to restore constitutional rights, 
programs shall be reconstituted so that the available resources 
are distributed, equitably. More importantly, urban school districts 
are financially dependent on local taxpayers, either directly 
or through thei * elected -epresentatives. Taxpayer support is 
deemed to be best solicited by concentrating on common goals, e.g., 
improved education, than upon controversial goals such as desegre- 
gation. Thus Lakeview officials displayed a real aversion to 
the prospect of rekindling old desegregation-related issues, 
'fillow Hills officials were moving, in the second year of their 
desegregation program, towsrd terminating their efforts to 
identify desegregation costs. Thornton officials preferred to talk 
fbout the pedagogical programmatic changea wrought by desegre- 
gation, rather than the costs of those changes. 

We encountered two categories of exceptions to the general 
tendency to de-emphasize desegregation costs. First, resource 
mobilization efforts aimed at securing ESAA funds, (and, in one 
state, state categorical aid supporting desegregation) necessitated 
the isolation and identification of certain costs attributable 
to desegregation. Even there, however, local publicity efforts 
focused on the educational purpose of the granw3 rather than 
the constitutional mandate which precipitated them. Second, 
when (as in Thornton and Lakeview) new court order* appjar, th« 
old pattern of cost-based objections suddenly and temporarily 
recurred. Operationally then, attention to the co^ts cf desegre- 
gation appears to be a function of (a) the nearness (in tine) 
of a desegregation order, iad (b) the availability of state or 
federal categorical aid. Where neither (a) nor (b) is a facor, 
- attention to costs is minimal. 



S-^^ance of the PnH m„.,_..._ - mf , 

To uj» it seems clear j , 

Planning and Implementation are £f dese 8regation 
calculations of either the coat si ? ln ^*nced by objective 
ranedial plana. Hone t' el ess ™ SI ! reVenue slde °f 

but apparently poteu! i erf^s whicTs"^ ^V*?* by 
larger political and .rnn«J seemed to stem from the 

mbedded. Md eC0TWBlc conte «« *» which cur sites were 

•trateJiw'S'ourt^Scal^I/^ 6 " 11 ^ ln dea ^egation 
Thornton) and our tZ L att T " Overton and • 
Willow Hills) . i n the dSinll^ ?! nde ! t altM and 
relatively complex,^ r2£t£c*a '(Si de \ e *"8«ion **** were 
was more extensive than UnTit ^ Uablll <* finding) 

Both of the latter sitS ^ d L Wlllow Hills, 

concentrated primarily on ZiZlt ^^"Sation plans which 
grander objectives seen L^e ' ll^^ Mth « 
management techniques were more ratJL^ that fi ^ciai 

«d in Lakeview than in Thorn^n SS * ed ln Willow Hilla 
differences are related 2 21 xinauc^nd- l* 33 " 17 ^ 

"Aancial indeppndence of districts 

utilization-particularly scnoo! S!!« conc ««ing facilities 
to desegregation in relaLvSr^f^en^fT. 6 ^ leSS salie « 
other cities. The early sr7*L nf V La ^view than in the 
by teacher strikes " WvertoT tor^^^ Were a «°°P"ied 
In Willow Hills, but not L Siev^r S' ?" ' «rike 
conjunction of desegre*at£nl«S J fc 6 d ° n0t wh «her the 

poorest cities, but noTSe we^hJ StrlkeS ln the thr " 
indicative of some fo™ n f wealtnlest » was accidental or 
occur. SOme f0r ° ° f econoni ' influence. But the events did 

f-&;^ « - state level 

desegregating cities. P ^e avaSabS* S 1 " eC '*' d0,alc El1 ^* «* 
aids may stimulate local thinkW 2 ? ! 8rantS and "imbursement 
Ukeview, where the« waa tol^fi^ I» 
assistance, the desegrega^oVpIat V*"' deae 8"8ation 

•nd Thornton, where SJI w£e iSt£? If^ 9 '' /" Wlllow 31113 

- which P-^^^^ 

of oTart^chotl 3 ? 0 ^' ^ tlWt 3 — —lysis 

influence, that wj *25 JfSLJEXTS? 1 My reVeal 

lavl analyses of indivSuS cJtieT «•«— In our micro - 
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The Significance of the Legal Milieu 



The financial components of urban school desegregation are 
affected by relationships between the defendants and the court 
(including Masters and experts). The importance of these factors 
is made evident by contrasting Willow Hills and Riverton and 
Thornton. In Riverton the obstinance of the board led ultimately 
to court-appointed external bodies developing a desegregation 
plan. This had two effects: one, it removed the planning 
process from the formal budgetary process and two, it left the 
school administrators having to implement a p an not of their own 
making. Budgeting for someone else's ^lan is \ more difficult 
task. In Willow Hills, on the other hand, all tl.* plans were 
developed by local school officials. 

Of critical importance in this political-legal milieu are 
the signs and signals given off by the various actors. The 
Riverton School Board's signal of noncompliance (i.e., their 
refusal to approve the system-wide denegregation plan) resulted in 
the court retaining outside experts. Willow Hills' Board's 
avowed position of compliance helped them retain control over 
the planning and hence, budgeting process. Similarly, Thornton's 
expressad intention to facilitate stable and syscem-wide desegre- 
gation has helped them implement their plans and proposals even 
though some of them appear to be constitutionally controversial 
and even though the plaintiffs have expressed considerable disatis- 
faction with what they consider to be the partial nature of the 
raaedy plan. • 

The signals given by the court to the board and school 
bureaucracy also are Important in both :he design and budgeting of 
desegregation proposals. Again, Rirarton, Willow Hills and 
Thornton provided an interesting contrast. In Willow Hills, 
the district court specified that desegregation meant that each 
school was to be + 15% of the city-wide majority-minority ratio 
and that the completion of this task was a first order priority. 
The development of educational programs was of secondary importance. 
The judge in the Willow Hills case also specified that the costs 
A educational programs were not to be considered as desegregation 
costs. The court also required the submission of detailed cost 
information with each proposal. l>is« combined with the require- 
ment that the plan be fiscally sounc and the board's expressed 
willingness to oboy the law, provided the context for the develop- 
ment of a simple and cost-efficient type of flan. 

In Riverton, the court also require:' thac the plan be system- 
wide. However, the judge issued guideline which provided that 
any techniques could be used to achieve this (Including educational 
programs) and did not establish financial constraints or require 
the suHfiission of cjst information. Partly because of this, 
Rlvertonians were able to include a broader spectrum of activities 
under the -rubric of desegregation-related costs. Most important 
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of ^ Inlti^lXl M * n « t '"P™ »d th. administration 

deaeareaatlnr, ™. t ! lonal Programs as legitimate 
^Sn 8 L^ i^^L* t ^. faCC, J dUCatl0Ml components became the 
differs f£ £vS££ 'tha^I ^ J? 

«nd ccmplet. system^ S^LSLIT^ *f" e , Mediate 
officials to contSoTto tn?f ^ °u* 71113 allowed acfa ° o1 



Conclusions 



milieu. In „h£n d«.£2«lon ™™r 0nOT i e f" P" 11 ""!-!^ 
there U ceo., for mSc!^ w J™8*™» «• designed end Implemented, 
financial lonetdereS^! n. ™ "f,"" — lnflu «n«d by broad 



School Boards 



dim J^^bar.^l'T* lBPOrtant 6ffeCta Upon *• fi -ncial 
en«r. ? «chool desegregation. Whether or not to 

S!! LS? * dM -« r8 8" io « order is a moral and Lgll Ls£ 
lesal r*.iTr»,. decision to exhaust every available avenue of 
^-SlSS^fSJSl*!? 1 -"V"*""!* legal fees it 
aioute stav 1 5 the bo * rd obtained a last- 
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comounity violence can be fostered, necessitating substantial 
expenditures for safety and security measures (see Ross and Berg, 
in press). Beard resistance also can result in a plan being 
developed by outside "experts," as in River ton and Lakeview. 
Those actors almost inevitably lack the knowledge-base for 
developing the cost cost-effective plan, or even for considering 
costs at all. Later efforts to ameliorate built-in cost 
Inefficiencies may, as in Lakeview, be difficult to correct in view 
of community opposition to further disruption. Board resistance 
also car. create credibility problems later, with plaintiffs 
and even the court doubting the sincerity **r motives of even well- 
intentioned board proposals. In Riverton the resistance to 
the board resulted in the Implementation of a plan which school 
officials now feel constrains their attempts to secure stable 
desegregatior and maintain cost-eff iciencr* The court, on the othar 
hand, is suspicious of air* proposals that affect the basic design 
of whe system-wide remedy. 

0 

Beyond all this , *hera is the '-otter of the board's 
directives tc its own staff. Legal strategists at the board level 
seem to operate in near-coz^oletp disregard of the demands of 
responsible financial manage&cnc. The litigation process is 
severed from the regular financial planriug process. Cost figures 
are used as legal weapons— to deu.*/, to extract funds from outside 
agencies, to justify actions only distantly related to remedial 
plans. In that milieu staff members who mav be responsible for 
financial management are repeatedly thwarted. But those 3taff 
aiembftfs *re in no position to resist the will of the board. 

We are not unaware of the fact that school boards, like the 
constituencies they represent, are deeply divided on matters pertain- 
ing to desegregation. There is no clear or easy solution. How- 
ever *e suggest that ii their considerations of strategic options, 
boards might profit from attention to th<± financial ramifications 
of those options. Clearly it costs money to proceed with desegre- 
gation. But the decision not to proceed cost3 money — in legal 
fees, lost opportunities for money-saving strategies such as 
school closings, and lost opportunities for mobilizing categorical 
support for desegregation programs. The amounts probably are not 
calculable, given present financial technologies. But vhey *t 
least can be contemplated. 



Courts and Legislatures 

School boards do net operate in a policy vacuum. Indeed they 
are constrained on all sides by directives emanating from the 
courts and from federal and ^tate legislatures and executive 
agencies. Those directives too oiltan provide ambiguous, unstable, 
and evera contradictory guides to action^ better or for 

worse, thft courts havs not established nrecis* definitions fcr 
yjiding remedial planning. "System-viue remedies" car* be limited 



seek (or feel impelled 5 thS !« ° r their "torneys 

l«r»i "p i-CCiva resource management techniques at the 1*0*1 * 
level. Moreover, uncertainties and fluctuation it ^ ? 

this proMeTo ATfor HSf iHJT -- M7 paftiail y alleviate 

w can say^\hetr £hif ^if""*', 611 *" 13 QOt «* that 

fund, provided tSt des^eiatlL 1,°^°* 0Ur were state r 

seemed to pretend^ SS2S". Ela « wh «" the state governments 

and that »Lt"fundTfo^".f " not th * ir rwpcasibilit? £ 

not avalllbJe? amd^S" 8 "P*****—* obligations were { 

in thelmilnlaa ^ »<*°°1 sterns, nominal partners ? 

thrust inlo Sverf ariaT r^?L 01,41 °W°™«*tie., seemed 

Itoiwr. «n-e - remadi -!IV t0 S±t ' Md fr0B CM « to case. 

officials mISS u?rZ " constraints under which school 
ord.S ! Without that understanding, unworkable 

orders and counterproductive delays may ensue. 



School Officials 



capacity to provide cottpr«h«naibl# finmHii ,4**. « 

— • T2L2 XL'S SSJlSfiti* 
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to project desegregation costs and revenues. The conceptual 
problems are particularly acute. Were River ton's security costs 
attributable to desegregation or were they, as one official put 
it 9 attributable to community racism? Are the expenses of 
Thornton's magnet schools attributable to desegregation or are 
they costs required to provide a decent education to urban children? 
Given these and other ambiguities, the definition of desegre- 
gation costs will always be somewhat arbitrary. But the 
arbitrariness can be put out into the open and not used as an 
excuse for preserving ambiguity or Ignorance. Policy analysts 
concerned with desegregation can help here. As one new program 
after another has been introduced into the schools over the 
years, techniques for labeling and identifying costs have been 
gradually developed and Installed. The same can be done for 
desegregation. 



The Polity 

Perhaps, twenty-five years after Brown, It is time to have 
a grand nation-wide settlement conference. A few cities have 
settled their cases; possibly their experience could provide the 
basis for other settlements • Absent such an event, or some other 
device for achieving similar results, the cities we studied seem 
doomed to engaging in protracted end expensive disputes which 
use up energies and resourcas which might better be invested in 
othet^cccpelling problems. 
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